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A WOMAN’S CHOICE. 


BY ALIOE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 





No Jaurel—nay! Give me heartsease, I pray. 

Laurel grows on the hights so lone and cold ; 

But heartsease clusters by the warm threshold, 

And brightens with its blossoms all the day. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





VOX CLAMANTIS. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





SHOUTED a voice to me, 
In the silence of a dream 
From the sedgy banks of a stream 
In the bed of a sunken sea— 
Time lost in Eternity, 
As I am lost in thee— 
O, why not thou in me, 
Perditta? 


Perditta! dear one! flown, 
Leaving me here alone, 
What else can I do but be 
Rivulet, brooklet to thee, 
Best of the best in me. 
Aslam the worst of thee, 
Queen of my soul’s high throne, 
My darling, my love, my owa— 
Perpitra! 
New York Ciry. 
: eS ee 
TO A PHOTOGRAPH. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 


O tender shade ! 
Lone captive of enamored Light, 
That from an angel visage bright 
A glance betrayed. 





Dost thou not sigh 
To wander from thy prison-place? 
To seek again the vanished face, 
Or else, to die? 
A shade like thee, 
Eidolon dim—a dream disproved— 
A memory of light removed, 
Behold in me! 
Sr. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLIcoTr C1Ty, MD. 


COAST-WISE. 


BY HIRAM RICH. 











Ruwnrxe the chances of shoal and of syrev, 
Glare o’ the city and glimmer of town, 
Mariners we with our hearts in the offing 
Sailing the bay up and sailing it down. 
Coast-wise and coast-wise, the harbor-lights 
greet, 
Down o’ the thistle and glimpes of wheat. 


Mariners gray in the service of Traffic, 
Often to venture and rarely to win ; 
Ever instead of the coveted sea-room 
Something to weather the tide setting in. 
Coast-wise and coast-wise, the luck o’ the lee, 
And the breath o’ the woodland ; but servitors 
we. 


Not for our keel are the seas we would enter ; 
Not for our deck their illumining spray ; 

Not for our sails are the touch o’ their sunsets. 
Oh! for our shallops the wings o’ the day! 
Coast-wise and coast-wise, the beacon lights 

clear, 
Only to sail the same provinces near! 


Nightly in dreams do the syrens delude us, 
Blowing us winds that by daylight are gone ; 
Ever away in the offing are looming, 
Continents pink with continual dawn. 
Coast-wise and coast-wise, the inlets of song 
And the seas, to the singers to whom they 
belong. 
GLOUCESTER, Mass. 
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THE IRISH NATIONAL DEMAND. 


BY JUSTIN McOARTHY, M. P. 





I mAavE no doubt that many Americans 
sometimes ask, as many Englishmen here 
still are asking: What do the Irish National 
Party really want for Ireland? Do they 
want separation? Do they want merely a 
system of local boards, by which to manage 
their parochial affairs? To both these latter 
questions I answer, No; they do not de- 
mand separation. They would not be con- 
tent with a system of local boards. What, 
then, do they want? That I shall go on to 
explain. 

But let me first say something about sep- 
aration. I do not mean to deny that a 
great many Irishmen would rather have a 
separate Ireland, if they could. There isa 
great deal to be said, theoretically, for the 
existence of small, independent states. I 
remember hearing Cobden say, in one of 
his speeches, that the finest qualities of hu- 
man intellect and character were brought 
out in states which one might ride across 
in a duy’s journey. But it is apparent to 
every one that what is called the ‘‘ genius 
of the age’—a delightfully vague expres- 
sion, but covering a very solid fact—is 
against the small, independent states, and 
is for agglomeration of states, whether 
under the form of republican or of imperial 
federation. Under such conditions, one 
could only wish for a separate Ireland as 
he might wish for an Ireland with the cli- 
mate of Madeira. The question of separa- 
tion, therefore, really does not come into 
practical politics now. All the Irishmen I 
know, certainly all the responsible Irish- 
men, are well content to see Ireland a part 
of Great Britain, provided she is a partner 
with England on fair terms. [f she is, they 
are willing that Ireland should be in part- 
nership; but they are not willing that she 
should be in subjection. What they say to 
English statesmen is this: ‘‘ Give Ireland 
the right to manage her own affairs within 
the line of the sea-foam that washes her 
shores; give her the right to do for herself 
what every state in the American Union 
has a right to do for itself; what every one 
of the English colonies in Canada and 
Australia can do; give us this much and 
we are willing to live in friendly partner- 
ship with you.” As to imperial affairs, we 
could easily arrange. A compromise might 
be found. My own idea of a satisfactory 
system would be to have a home rule par- 
liament for England, another for Scotland, 
and if needs were yet another for Wales, as 
well as for Ireland, and an Imperial Par- 
liament in which all should be represented 
for imperial affairs, affairs of common in- 
terest. This would be just such a system 
as you Americans have; as Canada and 
Australia have. But neither England nor 
Scotland wants a home rule parliament 
for herself just yet. I say, ‘‘just yet,” be- 
cause the demand and the necessity will 
come some day. Sooner or later England 
and Scotland will find that it is not possi- 
ble to get through local, parochial, national 
and imperial business in one centralized 
legislature. But just yet this is not fully 
recognized; and, therefore, there is a cer- 
tain difficulty about establishing a system 
which should give Ireland, and Ireland 
alone, a domestic parliament, and at the 
same time allow to Ireland a_ full 
representation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Englishmen say ‘‘it is unreasonable 
that you should expect to come over here 
and take part in the government of our af- 
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fairs, while we are not to be allowed to 
have any share in the management of your 
affairs.” I do not think there is much in 
the objection; but the objection is made, 
and has to be taken into account; therefore, 
I, at least, should be quite willing to accept 
a Parliament in College Green, Dublin, and 
to give up all right to a seat in the Imperial 
Parliament in Westminster. Some arrange- 
ment could easily be made as to Ireland’s 
share in the common taxation and Ireland’s 
voice in imperial affairs. No serious diffi- 
culty would arise about that. Give us an 
Irish Parliament, and we will show that we 
are ready to meet England on fair and rea- 
sonable grounds of compromise and ar- 
rangement as to other matters; but it must 
be an Irish Parliament, not a system of lo- 
cal boards. toad 

What is the difference, it may be asked. 
Even in practice, the difference would be 
very great. In principle the difference is 
the difference between what we want and 
what we do not want. We want to have 
the existence of the Irish nation reeognized. 
We want an Irish National Parliament, 
free to make what laws it will for the in- 
ternal administration of Ireland. We could 
not accept the control of the Parliament at 
Westminster, or of the sovereign acting on 
the advice of her English ministers. That 
would be to hand us over to the control of 
the English majority again; but we should 
be quite willing to accept the control of the 
sovereign acting on the advice of her 
Irish ministers: the same principle as 
that which prevails in Canada and 
Australia. Of course it would be 
a merely nominal control; just as it is 
in Canada and Australia, and in England 
herself. The control of the sovereign in 
these countries never again can be any- 
thing but nominal. The control of, an Eng- 
lish ministry over Ireland’s domestic Par- 
liament would be a very real and an alto- 
getber intolerable control. Ireland would 
be quite willing to give any requisite guar- 
anty by an article in a written constitu- 
tion or otherwise for the protection of the 
minority in all their freedom of conscience. 
In all their rights of whatever kind, noth- 
ing could be less needed than such a guar- 
anty. Nothing is farther from the mind 
and the heart of Catholic Ireland than to 
do the slightest wrong to the Protestants 
of Ireland. With the single exception of 
O'Connell, all the great Irish leaders have 
been Protestants, and some of O’Connell’s 
most powerful supporters were Protestants. 
See what a list it is—Wolfe Tone, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, Robert Emmett, Smith 
O’Brien, Thomas Davis, John Mitchel, Isaac 
Butt, Charles Stewart Parnell—all Protest- 
ants. Among the new members elected to 
serve lreland’s national cause in the Impe- 
rial Parliament are several earnest Protest- 
ants, who would be rather amused if they 
were asked whether they were not afraid 
of being deprived of their freedom of re- 
ligious worship if an Irish Parliament were 
to be established. What about that north- 
ern province of Ireland which we hear of 
as ‘* Protestant Ulster”? I ask my Ameri- 
can readers to get well into their minds the 
fact that the majority of members returned 
to Parliament from the province of Ulster are 
Nationalists, and devoted followers of Mr. 
Parnell. Let me name some ofthem. Mr. 
Healy, Mr. Biggar, Mr. William O’Brien, 
Mr. William Redmond, Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor. Every American has heard of these 
names, and knows that they are the names 
of men absolutely devoted to the Irish na- 





(et nce ee 
tional cause. These men, and many others 
like them, are now the chosen representa- 
tives of Ulster constituencies. Mr. Sexton 
went very near to carrying a division of 
Belfast. I was only twenty-nine votes 
behind my Orange competitor for the rep- 
resentation of the Orange city of Derby. 
Tell me of the Protestant being oppressed 
by his Catholic neighbor in such a country, 
and under such conditions! But by all 
means let the guaranty be given, if it is 
thought necessary or desirable. Let it be 
given in any form that national men can 
devise. We shall make no trouble about 
that. 

Federation is the only possible system by 
which groups of different nationalities can 
be kept together in our days. It is the sys- 
tem by means of which the great German 
Empire is worked, as well as the American 
Republic. It is the Austro-Hungarian, ‘as 
well as the Australian system. What we 
ask for Ireland is that she shall be put into 
the position of a federal state of the British 
Empire. Men here talk and write of the 
possible danger to England from an Irish 
Parliament. The danger to England is in- 
finitely greater from the existence of an Ire- 
land discontented, disaffected, made des- 
perate by being persistently deprived of 
that Parliament which she knows it is her 
right to have, and which would be her sal- 
vation. 


Hovusr or Commons, Lonpon, ENGLAND. 











TO AN HONEST INQUIRER. 
BY THEODORE L. OUYLER, D.D. 


WHEN a person is thinking seriously and 
earnestly about the welfare of his soul, he 
does not-want to sit down to a treatise on 
theology. He wants practical direction, 
not philosophy—the plainest truth iv the 
plainest language. Such a person sends 
me this question: *‘I read in the Bible that 
I must believe on the Lord Jesus Christ if 
I wish to be saved. Please tell me just 
what the faith és that I must possess. I am 
not an infidel; I believe the Bible, and all 
that it says about Jesus Christ. Is this 
faith enough? If not, what is required of 
me? I want to do what is right.” 

Perhaps other readers of this journal may 
be raising the same questions, and, in ree 
plying to one, I may offer a word of guid- 
ance to all. This short, but vital word— 
Faith—has fared like a rose in the hands of 
a botanist. It has been pulled to pieces 
and analyzed until the beauty and fragrance 
and the very existence ef the flower has de- 
parted. Itis the simplicity of faith that 
often puzzles people, and perhaps puzzles 
you. Youare studying a definition when you 
ought to be performing an act. You aw 
worrying your brain when you ought to be 
yielding your heart. It is not a doctrine, it 
is a doing that must save you. It is a great 
advantage, and one for which you may feel 
grateful, that you assent to the truth and 
the divine authority of the Bible; you be-. 


lieve in the *‘ record” God has givem, But- 


this is only an intellectual act. 

more renovate the soul than a 

in the existence of a Divine Being. God’s 
Word distinctly declares that, except you 
repent, you cannot be saved, and that with- 
out holiness (which signifies a healthy af- 
fection of the heart toward God) ‘“‘ no man 
shall see the Lord.” An intellectual assent 
to the truth of the Gospel and to the claims 
of Christ—such as is yielded by the great 
majority of respectable church-goers—may 
exist without the slightest penitence for 
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sin, Or any conscientious obedience to 
Christ’s commandments. There are intel- 
lectual believers in the world of lost 
spirits; we are told that the ‘‘ devils believe 
also—and tremble.” Some one has told 
you that faith is ‘* taking God at his word.” 
A very correct description is this of a cer- 
tain feature and a very essential feature of 
true faith. lf you do not believe God's 
promises, aod if you do not take God at his 
own word, you cannot become a Bible 
Christian. But does any ‘* word” of your 
loving Heavenly Father save your soul? 
Did the apostles ever preach ‘‘ believe the 
word and be saved”? Assuredly no‘. Nor 
did they ever draw up a system cf Chris- 
tianity and then declare that if you accept 
that system you would besaved. Paul and 
his inspired fellow-apostles directed weak, 
guilty, sinful man not to a system of relig- 
ion, however true, sublime or heavenly, but 
to a Persona! Saviour. They point all eyes, 
all hearts, all footsteps toward the compas- 
sionate Almighty Atocer for human sin, 
toward Jesus, the Son of God. What must 
I do to be saved? The short, prompt an- 
swer is: ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved.” 

Observe that little, but most vitally 
important word, on. It is not enough for 
you to believe iz Christ Jesus as a divine 
Being—just as you belicve in John Howard 
asa noble philanthropist or in Abraham 
Lincoln as a noble patriot. Suppose that 
you were lodging up on the eighth or vinth 
floor of one of those lofty apartent houses 
over in New York. As a protection from 
the danger of fire, you procure a stout rope 
to lower yourself by, down to the pave- 
meot. You may have a perfect faith ¢x 
that rope as made of good hemp, and well 
braided: yet the rope lies unused under 
your bed. But suppose that at the 
midnight hour, you heard the terrible alarm 
of ‘‘ fire!” and, coiling that rope fast to 
your furniture, you swing out of the win- 
dow and lower yourself down into the street. 
My friend, don’t you see that your life is 
saved—not by believing in that rope,but by 
trusting yourself on that rope? The good 
opinion you previously had of the stout 
rope now gives place to the positive act of 
grasping it, and clinging toit, and to it alone 
until you are on the ground. That is sav- 
ing faith. Even so you must realize your 
need of baving your soul saved—which you 
say that you do already admit. Toen you 
mustlet go of every other reliance, and put 
your trust entirely ov the Lord Jesus Christ. 
You must entrust yourself éo him as the 
Atoner for your sins, as the Pardoner of 
your sins, as the Giver of all strength, as 
the source of your ioner Life. ‘He that 
hath the Son of God hath lite eternal.” But 
you cannot have until you lay hold of, or 
accept; and that is a voluntary act. Christ 
declared that ‘‘as many as received him,” 
should become the children of God. Re- 
ceiving him isan act ofthe soul. Every 
description of salvation in the New Testa- 
ment implies some doing on our part. Sav- 
ing faith, then, is not a mere orthodox be- 
lief; it isa transaction, by which you at- 
tach your weakness to Cbrist’s infinite 
strength, your guiltiness to his pardoning 
grace, your whole soul to bim as your 
Lord, your King, your owner for this world 
and for evermore. The ‘* Analysis” of Con- 
gress Water which is posted up over the 
springs at Saratoga may induce you to try 
it; but the water cannot do you an atom of 
good until you actually drink it. 

‘*Must I not pray?” Yes; but prayer is 
the act of the heart in speaking to God, con- 
fessing sin and asking for help. ‘* Must I 
not repent of sin?” Yes; but the only gen- 
uine repentance is a turning away from sin: 
and this is the act of the soul. ‘+ Must 
I not love Christ?” Very true; but faith 
works by love, and the one indispensable 
evidence of love is that you ‘‘ keep Carisv’s 
commandments.” Then, my friend, begin 
to keep them at once. Jesus speaks to you 
through your conscience. Do the very 
first right thing which conscience com- 
mands. Fight the very first sin that you 
are tempted tocommit. ‘‘Take my yoke 
upon you,” says your Saviour. Then the 
old yoke of selfishness, or covetousness, or 
sensual appetite, or cowardice that made a 
beast of burden of you,must be thrown off. 
His yoke is ‘‘easy” because it does not gall 
your conscience; and you take it upon you 
just as seon as you can honestly say: 





‘* Now, Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” 

You say that you ‘‘ want to do what is 
right.” Then do it, Hitherto you have been 
in the attitude of a hearer,of an inquirer,and 
at the utmost a theoretical believer. ‘‘Inever 
knew just what faith was uotil [ began to 
practice it,” was the remark of a man who 
became an eminent Christian. You will 
find out what it is in the same way. In- 
stead of sitting still (which is a state of 
actual sin and disobedience) begin to 
move. Faith is a venture; take it, just as 
you would,take the rope, out of that burn- 
ing house. I may condense your whoel 
duty—as far as the Gospel reveals it—into 
three points, First, you must venture 
toward Chiist. This will take you away 
frum your old attitude and sinful practices. 
Secondly, you must venture on Christ. This 
i3 the entire trust of the soul on him and 
him only. Ever afterward, as long as you 
live, you must venture for Christ. That 
signifies a life of self-denial, and courage, 
and obedience to him—a life of spiritual 
beauty and usefulness. Are you ready for 
these ventures? Then underneath you will 
be the Hverlasting Arm. 


Broox.yy, N. Y. 


WORK AND PLAY IN COLLEGE. 


BY THE REV. OHARLES F. 
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‘*T nave ason at Yale College at an an- 
nual expense of nearly $2,000,” says a New 
York father in beginning a letter to the 
Evening Post. We fears that the associa- 
tions of his boy are so unscholarly and 
trivial, he will be obliged to say at the close 
of the course: ‘* Behold, we have thrown 
gold into the fire and there has come forih 
this calf.” The reports as to the training 
of the ‘‘ crew” and of the ‘nine,’ as to 
the ‘* boom in chess playing,” the ‘* prom- 
epade by the junior class,” the ‘‘concert by 
the Glee Club,” and ‘‘Germans by the 
three upper classes,” incline him to the 
belief that Yale College is a school of pro- 
fessional athletics, singing «nd dancing. 
He is filled at once with wonder and mad- 
ness. And it is true, and most unfortu- 
nately true, that, to the public eye, the col- 
leges appear primarily to be reduced toa 
‘*crew,” a‘‘ nine” and a ** base-foot team.” 
The usual reports, exclusive of the Com- 
mencement season, that are made in the 
newspapers, relate to races, games und 
contests of every sort, excepting the intel- 
lectual. ‘The reason is evident. The pub- 
lic which reads the papers is more inter- 
ested in the exhibition of the muscles than 
of the minds of college men; and the 
papers collect the news in which their con- 
stituency are interested. 

But, notwithstanding all the evidence to 
the contrary, it is true that our colleges, 
and Yale College in particular, are institu- 
tions of the higher scholarship designed to 
train, and training, young men in habits of 
clear, prolonged, and profound thinking. 
Despite al] diversions and distractions, I 
believe there bas not been, for a generation, 
a year when students were working t heir 
brains more constantly, more wisely, or more 
effectively than this year of grace of 1886. 
The testimony of professors and of presi- 
dents, as I am privileged to hear it, is quite 
unanimous that the intellectual and moral 
earnestness of students is increasing. Prof. 
George H. Palmer has lately pointed out 
that, in the last ten years, the scholastic 
grade of students at Harvard has risen 
several degrees. In the senior class of 
1874—’75 the average man bad a mark of 

7 per cent.; in the senior class of 1883-- 
°84 the average man had a mark cf 81. The 
three lower classes ingicate a gain, though 
less than in the case of the senior. The 
better students in Germany work perhaps as 
bard as the better studen's in our own col- 
leges; but it is to be remembered that the 
average age of admission to the German 
University is two years ahead of the aver- 
age age cf admission to the Americar. 
But our own men work more hours and are 
barder ‘‘ readers” than English university 
men. Nota few students average for the 
four years’ sixty hours’ worka weck. The 
majority devote at least seven hours a day 
to their courses of instruction. Six hours 
daily represent less than the average. But 
at Oxford an average of seven hours is 
high; and, it is said, that by six hours’ work 
each day, together with a proper use of 





vacation. aman can do himself justice in 
any study. Idlers are to be found in every 
college as in every factory and _ store, 
who will get along with just as little labor 
as possible; and, in the case of some col- 
leges, the labor necessary for receiving 
the first degree may be made very small. 
Poor scholarship, which once would have 
been regarded with indifference, is now de_ 
spised, and the man who “ tails” the class, 
even though he be the crack oarsman or 
the best ‘‘ rusher,” is the object rather of 
pity than of ridicule, 

Nor is this increase limited to the amount 
of work. The quality likewise indicates 
improvement. Intellectual independence 
is at once a characteristic and a result of the 
present methods of study in our colleges. 
The laboratory system is adopted in every 
field of study to which it is applicable. 
The student of history, of the classics, goes 
back to the sources of history, as the stu- 
dent of chemistry or ot physics is brought 
into direct relation with the elements which 
he isto manipulate. The student becomes 
an investigator; he learns how to use 
books, to weigh evidence and to judge of 
proportion. The student becomes a thioker; 
he is taught to compose and to discriminate, 
apd he comes to know that the reason of 
an opinion is more important than the 
opinion itself. 

The high quality and large amount of 
work now done in the college are depre- 
ciated, it seems tome, by that system 
which puts a far larger premium upon suc- 
ces3 in periodical examinations than upon 
daily work. This system bas strong sup- 
port. But to determine rank fora yeat’s 
work by the manner in which one passes 
two examinations of three hours each, is 
to influence the ordinary student to make 
the semi-annual ‘* crams ” take the place of 
daily learning and reflectiou. I notice that 
the lights in the windows of Harvard dor- 
mitories are fourfold more numerous at the 
time of the mid-year and annual examina- 
tions than at other periods. 

But the college of this day is distinguished 
by its play and sport as well as by its work. 
The {pupulsr play and sport lie along the 
line of athletic exercises. Every large co!- 
lege, and many a small one, has not only 
its crews and ball niaes, but also foot-ball 
elevens, lacrosse and cricket teams, bicycle 
clubs, shooting clubs, tennis clubs, and I 
know not how many other athletic asso- 
ciations. These organizitions and their 
exhibitions attract the public eye far more 
prominently than the obscure experiments 
of the laboratory. At the basis of all dis- 
cussion as to the worth or worthlessness 
of these sports lie several propositions 
upon which all are agreed. It is univer- 
sally acknowledged that the body should 
be kept vigorous, and that proper exercise 
is a means to the attaining and retaining of 
this desired vigor. It is also confessed by 
all that athletic sports are not an aim of a 
college training, and that, therefore, they 
should be considered rather as the amuse- 
ments of amateurs than as the labors of 
professional experts engaged in earning 
either their bread or a reputation. It is 
further generally granted that these sports 
prove to be a guard against certain vices to 
which young men are especially tempted. 
There is also no lack of egreement upon the 
proposition that these sports tempt many 
engaging in them to excessive indulgence; 
an indulgence which it is the duty of both 
student and officer to restrain. The ques- 
tion is chiefly a question of proportion. 
The question of what ought to be or may 
be. is distinct from the question of what is; 
the question of duty or possibility is not 
that of present good. 

Chief among the objections urged against 
the system of athletic sports is its effect 
upon the scholarship of those engaging in 
them. The time and strength which boat- 
irg and bal] men devote to these avoca- 
tions are regarded as lost to their proper 
vocations. The charge has a basis in truth. 
But it is to be said, also, that many men of 
this sort would not in any instance give 
time and vigor, now given to sport, to 
study. They would spend it in amuse- 
ments and diversions of a positively harmw- 
ful tendency. It is, furthermore, not true 
that the brilliant players on the field, or the 
swiftest ‘“‘pullers” on the river, are the dull- 
est and slowest dunces in the class-room. 
President Eliot, who bas gathered with care 





the facts, states that in the college of which 
he is the able administrator, ‘‘of the 
eighty-four different students who were 
members of the University crew, base ball 
nine, or foot-ball eleven from 1878 to 1881, 
more than one-quarter stood above the 
middle of their respective classes, and the 
average standing of the whole number was 
represented by seventy two in a supposed 
class of one hundred. It may be said, 
moreover, for some of the very lowest 
scholars among the athletes, that the perse- 
verance, resolution, and self-denial neces- 
sary to success in athletic sports, turn out 
to be qualities valuable in busincss and 
other active occupations of after life, even 
when they are associated with lack of ivter- 
est in scholarly pursuits, or with dullness 
or slowness of mind.” 

The cost in money as well as the cost in 
time and strength constitutes an objection 
to the system. This pecuniary expense, 
however, is not so large as is of‘en repre- 
sented. The athlete may make his training 
and his exhibitions of physical powers 
either costly or cheap, as he sees fit. Asa 
fact, his expenses are usually paid for him 
by the subscriptions of fellow students. 
He is looked upon as their representative, 
and they pay bills for his uniform, travel- 
ing, etc. The annual expense of the Har- 
vard University Boat Club, of which the 
treasurer’s report lies before me, is about 
$6,000. Ofthis sum, $3,300 is derived from 
subscriptions of members of the four col- 
lege classes. The number of subscribers 
represents only about two-fifths of the 
whole body of students; and the average 
amount subscribed by each subscriber, is 
$13.75 in the senior, $10.09 in the junior, 
$9.77 in the sophomore, and $7.83 in the 
Fresbman class. The namcs of three-fifths 
of all the men are not to be found on the list. 
In tle case of Harvard the cost of sending a 
crew to New London, and of supporting 
aquatic sports, is certainly light for each 
student. In the case of a college of fewer 
students and less wealthy, the cost is rela- 
tively much heavier; but the expenses of 
the crew may be made less; and in no 
instance need necessary expense be felt as 
aburden. The student should not, and 
usually would not, lose caste or respect or 
position of any sort through poverty and 
consequent inability to add to the boating 
funds. 

The fact is that most men iu Yale College, 
who spend nearly #2 000 each year are spend _ 
ing about one-half of this large allowance 
in ways less creditable than subscriptions 
to the boat club. The ‘‘ necessary annual 
expenses” at Yale are, at their extremes, set 
down in the last catalogue as $350 and 
$600; including instruction, room-rent, 
$160 to $220, board $130 to $260, fuel, 
lights and washing $20 to $60, use of text- 
books and furniture $30 to $60. These last 
items seem to me altogether too low; yet 
that, beyond and above $600, a student 
should spend $1,200 or $1,300, is certainly 
extravagance and waste, aud may indicate 
sinful indulgence. It is true that drunken- 
ness is not so prevalent as formerly; but it 
is also true, as indicated by the best and 
widest evidence of students themselves, 
that lust is woefully common. In hundreds 
of ways, creditable or discreditable, honor- 
able or shameful, students of large incomes 
fritter or squander their fathers’ money. 
The college authority would be glad to 
stop reckless expenditure; most fathers 
would be glad enough to put an end to it; 
the student who pays and the one who re- 
ceives the money are interested in con- 
tinuing it. But the effort should be made 
to make the cost of an education as small 
as is consistent with the best use of the 
advantages which a college offers. 

It is not to be doubted that certain fea- 
tures of athletic sports sre demoralizing to 
manners and debasing to morals. The bet- 
ting and the gambling which are fastened 
upon the result of these contests are cor- 
rupting and only corrupting. The assccia- 
tion of amateur oarsmen or ball men with 
professional players is not a benefit toa 
college freshmap. The spectacle which 
may be seen at the intercollegiate boat races 
and ball games does not tend to impress 
beholders with the proper purpose or worth 
of undergraduate culture. These things, 
apd many others, are bad, thoroughly bad. 
It is not possible, under present conditions, 
to interdict the enaval boat races; but, i 
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they could be stopped, the chief losers 
would be the hotel keepers at the lake or 
pay where they are pulled. Nor do I be- 
lieve that this cessation of public intercol- 
legiate contests would seriously diminish 
the participation of the large number of 
students in the exercise of rowing. In the 
case of rowing, and of sport of every form, 
it were well for the contests to be limited 
to the students of their own college. The 
peripatetic base ball nine ot a college, play- 
ing games with nives from other co'leges 
of several states wins no permanent glory 
for its members or their alma mater. It may 
not now be wise at once to stop the series 
of games which the representatives of East- 
ern colleges play next June; but would 


it not be well to put a narrower 
limit upon the number of _ col 
leges to be represented, and to take 


measures for placing the arrangements 
more entirely in the hands of the authori- 
ties? The narrowing of the circle of 
athletic rivalry would not seriously, if at 
all, lessen the athletic evthusiasm of the 
majority of students. So far as possible 
** field-days ” should be limited to the men 
of one college. The smallest college has 
students enough to awaken the excitement 
of competition. ‘* Field-days,” moreover, to 
be of the greatest worth should be placed 
under the wise jurisdiction of college offi- 
cers, and their contests should be worthy 
to receive the hearty sympathy and appro- 
bation of professor and trustee. 

Athletics have several direct considera- 
tions in their favor above exercise in the 
gymnasium. They are usually conducted 
in the open air; and exercise in the open 
air is far more conducive to health and 
vigor than exercise taken in the best ven- 
tilated gymnasium. They are, further, of 
a more voluntary character than gymnastic 
practice. They sprivg from arrangements 
and endeavors made by the students them- 
selves. Their rewards are rewards either 
in popularity or silver cups, given by the 
students. They are, therefore, mere at- 
tractive and more heartily enjoyed. They 
are, therefore also, of greater benefit to 
those participating. 

The athletic system, in some form, has 
come into the college to stay. For better 
or for worse, it eannot be thrust out. And 
by the discreet guidance of the authorities, it 
may be made of great and Issting worth. Its 
sports lend themselves easily to differences 
of opinion vetween students and faculty. 
Students should always recognize that these 
sports are not only of secondary but cf 
tertiary importance, and that tue govern- 
ment has the right, nay, is obliged by duty, 
to use every measure to cut off excessive 
indulgence; and tbe official boards should 
grant to studenis every right, every ad- 
vantage which tends to develope, directly 
or indirectly, manly character. Com- 
mittees from the students and from the 
faculty, of permanent standing, have in 
several colleges so managed these difficult 
questions as at once to give pleasure and to 
maintain self-respect. It is known tbat the 
ideal college man of to-day is not, as was 
his brother of a generation ago, pale, 
sallow, hollow-chested, bow-legged, and 
blear-eyed, but robust, muscular, vigorous 
jn bodily faculty and functions. The gym- 
nasium is a potent instrument in effecting 
the improvement. College athletics should 
carry forward this work to its perfection; 
aud under the strong and judicious care of 
the authorities may prove of great aid in 
the development of young manhood. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


GOSSIP ABOUT THE NEW PRESI- 
DENT OF THE SENATE. 


BY FRANK G. CARPENTER. 








Senator SHERMAN presents a more dig- 
nified figureas President of the Senate 
than did either Senator Edmunds or David 
Davis. His long frame docs not rest upon 
his spine, as did that of Edmunds, and his 
chin, instead cf being buried in his chest, 
like that of Davis, is thrown well to the 
front. He si's bolt upright, and his right 
hand, with its long, slender fingers, grasps 
the little cylinder of ivory, which, without 
a handle is used as the Senate gavel, while 
the other rests upon his knees as he gravely 
listens to the Senate proceedings. John 
Sherman js one of the tallest menin public 





| fife, fully six feet in hig stockings; every 


bone and muscle: He hus no waste flesh, 
and does not weigh, I should say, over one 
hundred and sixty pounds. Of late years 
he nas become just a trifle bent, and his 
sboulders lave that inclination known as 
the student’s stoop. His hair has changed 
from black to iron-gray, and the thick lock 
which trembles over his forehead, as 
though about to fall upon his brow. is of 
the sable-silver hue which Shakespeare 
characterizes as the color of Hamlet’s 
father’s beard. 

Senator Sherman’s face is one which 
would command attention in any crowd. 
The forehead is very high, and the eyes 
which look out from under its brows are 
of a grayish blue. His nose is straight, 
and the lower part of his features, which 
seems small in proportion to those above 
are covered with a heavy beard, short 
almost to stubbiness, but now as white 
as snow. Senator Sherman’s mouth is 
firm, and in repose it is tightly closed. 
Upon occasion, however, his face can relax 
in a hearty laugh; and then the light that 
shines from those blue-gray eyes gives the 
lie to the charge that Sherman is the cold 
man he has been painted. The Senator 
aud General Sherman have heads much 
alike. You could tell them for brothers 
anywhere; but the Senator is by far the 
taller of the two; and, though he is the 
younger by three years, be looks older, and 
most people suppose him to be so. He has 
acted toward General Sherman more in the 
light of an elder than a younger brother; 
aud heis one of those men who, I should 
judge, had an old head when his shoulders 
were very young. 

Senator Sherman is now sixty-two years 
of age, and nearly one-half of his life has 
been spent in the public service. He has 
served more years in the Senate than ary 
other of its members: and he has for more 
than thirty years continuously been in pub- 
lic life here. He came to the House at the 
age of thirty-one, in 1854, and twenty-six 
years ago he was the leading Republican 
candidate for speaker in the House in one 
of the most noted speakership contests in 
our history, when forty-four ballots were 
taken,and the House consumed nine weeks 
of continuous sitting in the election of a 
speaker. John Sherman at one time got 
within three votes of an election, and it 
was through him that another Republican 
member, named Pennington, was elected. 
Pennington gave Sherman the chairmap- 
ship of the Waysand Means Committee,and 
he was during that Congress the leader of 
the Republicans. 

That session of Congress was the last 
Senator Shermen spent in the House. It 
comprised the stormy times of 1859 and 
1860, when the country was fuil of the 
rumors of war, and Washington the hot- 
bed of conspiracy. Senator Sherman told 
me, in talking some time ago about tbis 
speakersbip contest, that he was abused 
and perbaps defeated by the charge that he 
had recommended the ** Helper Book,” an 
abolition treatise, and a Democraiic repre- 
sentative, named Ciark of Missouri, had 
denounced Sherman, and said that no man 
who would sign such a recommendation 
was fit to be speaker of the House. Said 
Mr. Sherman: 

**T had not read the book, and it was not so 
bad as it was painted. I had not seen it, andl 
denied the recommendation. But I was looked 
upon asa black Republicap, and the speeches 
of the Southern Congressmen were full of de- 
nuociation of me. After the contest had gone 
on fora long time, I feared that some surprise 
might occur, and a Democrat be elected speaker. 
[he situation was very dangerous, and with 
Buchanan as President, and such a man as the 
leading Democratic candidate, Babcock, of 
Virginia, who afterward became a member of 
the Confederate Congress as speaker, no one 
can tell what would have been the result. I did 
not dare to allow my friends to continue to vote 
longer for me, andI had had an assurance from 
Henry Winter Davis that he would vote for my 
candidate provided I could assure that his vote 
could at any time elect him. At last I found 
that I had within three votes of an election. I 
then made an arrangement with two congress- 
men to vote for Pennington, provided I with- 
drew. I told Mr. Davis, and the vote was beiog 
taken. As it went on one of these men showed 
signs of wavering, and I feared he would refuse 
to keep bis promise. [{ went to himin a very 
angry mood, and my talk bolstered up bis cour- 





age so that he voted with the Republicans, gnd 
Pennington was elected,” 
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__Senator Sherman came to the Senate in 
1861, and he has served'.in the Senate 
twenty-one years. His continuous public 
service has been longer than that of any 
man in public life to-day, and his Senatorial 
service is three years more than that of 
Edmunds, four more than that of Morrill, 
who has erroneously been called the oldest 
Senator, and nine years more than the terms 
of Logan, Allison, and Ingalls. If he com- 
pletes his present Senatorial term—and with 
his wiry frame and careful habits there is 
no reason why he should not live to the age 
of Barcroft—he will be ranked among the 
three or four men who have spent over a 
generation in public life. Nathaniel Macon, 
after thirty-seven years of continuous ser- 
vice in the House and Senate, resigned in 
1828, in the middle of a Senatorial term. at 
the age of eighty. and retired to private 
life. He was the first father of the House, 
and had perhaps as long a continuous ser- 
vice as any man in the history of our Gov- 
ernment. Still John Sherman could spend 
three more terms in the Senate before he 
reached the age at which Macon retired. 
Samuel Smith, of Maryland, was in the 
House and Senate continuously from 1793 
to 1833, and he had forty years of continu- 
ous service. He retired at eighty.one, and 
died at eighty-seven. John Quincy Adams 
was in the public service forty-four years, 
and it was estimated that he received more 
than $500.000 in salaries. He died at eighty- 
ene in the Speake1’s room in the House of 
Representatives. Tom Benton was thirty 
years in the Senate, and two years after 
tbis in the House of Representatives, and 
both Clay and Webster had very long terms 
of service. 





Serator Sherman’s habits are very regu- 
lar, and his health is so good that he has 
not lost a day’s work from sickness during 
many years. He is careful of his eating, 
and, though he perhaps takes a glass of 
wipe now and then, he is not a drinking 
map. He is a hard worker, and he spends 
his leisure evenings »t home. You never 
see him about the hotels telling stories, as 
you may occasionally see Senators Beck, 
Vest, Bowen, and others. He does some 
literary work, and occasionally contributes 
for the magazines. He uses astenographer 
a great deal iu his work, and can dictate 
a speech as fluently and elegantly as he 
can write it. He makes a fair impromptu 
spcech upon occasion, and he is not a bad 
after-dinner table-talker. He is fond of 
society, and the entertainments given at 
his house this winter are among the grand 
events of the Capitol society. Senator 
Sherman e joys travel, and this consti- 
tutes his summer recreation. There is not 
a state in the Union which he does net 
know as well as he does Ohio, and he has 
many times visited all parts of Europe. 

Senator Sherman’s house here at Wash- 
ington is a large brown stone, facing 
Franklin Park, in the most fashionable 
quarter of the city. It is just next to that 
which Bob Logerso!l s»ld, the other day, for 
$45,000. Brown stone steps lead to a wide 
front doors and tbe vestibule within is 
paved with Roman mosaic in very small 
pieces and of different colors. The hall 
beyond this is wide, and at its further end 
is a stairway leading to the second story. 
At the head of this stairway is the library, 
which constitutes Senator Sherman’s work- 
shop in Washington. Itis a large room, 
with book-cases running around its walls, 
and the Senator is to be found nearly every 
evening sitting at a desk-like table withiu 
it, witha grate fire blazing at his back. 
He is either reading or writing, and from 
the books on the wall you will sce that he 
hikes fiction as well as fact. All of the 
standard novelists are here as well as the 
great historians. Works in different lan- 
guages bump up against each other, and 
the Sevator reads, French with facility, 
though he does not speak it. He watches 
the newspapers carefully, and scans them 
for the news which interests him. He 
pays Jittle attention to the gossip or the 
advertisements, and though he likes good 
novels he does not read trash. He once 
told me thet he did not believe it paid one 
to read a book till time had tried it and 
showed it to be worth the reading. 

Senator Sherman has been, during his 
life, a great letter-writer. He has bad a 
very large correspoudence, and has care- 
fully kept al} of the importgu} letters which 


he has received during his long public 
career of now nearly a generation. These 
letters are carefully filed away, and fully 
indexed. There are, perhaps, forty thous- 
and of them, and they contain confidential 
letters from nearly every statesman of note 
in this country during the last three 
decades. John Sberman has been noted 
for knowing how to keep his mouth shut, 
and these letters have been written freely 
and without restraint. They are full of 
unwritten history, and constitute, perhaps, 
the most valuable collection of papers 
gathered together since the days of John 
Quincy Adams. Among them are three 
large volumes, containing the letters of 
General Sherman to the Senator. These 
began at the time General Sherman entered 
West Point, and continue until to-day. 
They number thousands, and are written 
as to one who thought his correspondent 
to be the halt of his soul. Many of them 
were written in camp, sometimes before a 
battle, and sometimes after one, and all of 
them b'aze with the feelings of the time as 
embodied in General Sherman’s heart. 
The closest of brotherly relations exist be- 
tween the Senator and the General, and I 
doubt not his letters to the latter were just 
as open, free, and full, as those of the 
General to him. I understand that General 
Sherman has also the Senator’s letters. If 
the two sets could be published together, 
what an entertaining book it would make! 
I spoke to Senator Sherman once about 
these letters, and asked him why he did 
not publish them. He replied that he had 
not time; and besides, he thought it would 
be more becoming for some one else to 
give them to the public than for him. 
They may be published some time; but 
hardly while the Senator lives. 

Senator Sherman never destroys an im- 
portant letter; and it was this habit that 
enabled him to confound Sam Randall and 
others, when tbey raised a scandal con- 
cerning him and a certain New York bank. 
When the question came before Congress, 
Secretary Sherman at once submitted all of 
the correspondence between the bank and 
him. Not knowing what it contained, it 
was ordered printed, and that with Mr. 
Randall’s indorsement. To Randall’s sur- 
prise and disgust, he found that tie letters 
contained a complete refutation of the 
charges that he intended to prefer against 
Sherman. The only thing he could do was 
to cut down the number of copies issued; 
and this was done at once. This corres- 
pondence comprises three large volumes. 
These hold an honored place in Senator 
Sherman’s library, and were they the only 
ones in existence, a small fortune would 
not buy them. 


WasHINGTON, D, C. 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT. 








BY OCOURTLANDT PALMER, ESQ., 


PRESIDENT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY CLUB, 
New Yorx Crry. 


To THe Epiror or THe INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—I have read the article in 
your issue of the 11th inst., entitled ‘ Re- 
ligion in Colleges.” It is, from the Chris- 
tian standpoint, an able commentary on 
the debate lately held between Presidents 
Eliot and McCosh before the Nineteenth 
Century Club. At the same time it illus- 
trates the advantage of such an institution 
us the Club itself. 

Our age is an age cf intellectual ferment. 
Many regard it as the bridgeway from tae 
civilizations of all the past to a new and 
grander culture. Others view the outlook 
with dismay. 

Whichever party is right, is it not evident 
to all ‘‘ independents” wh» believe in ‘‘ the 
right of private judgment,” that the best 
way isto ‘‘have the thing out’—as the 
boys say—io the forum of debate rather 
than to have recourse, as mostwise in the 
past, to more seycre arbitrament? 

We see dispute and schism everywhere. 
Protectionists contend against free-traders, 
economists of the socialistic schoo] agairst 
those of the self-interest school, while war 
to the knife exists among the several in- 
terpreters of music and of art. Conflict is 
seen upon all sides. Let me here quote 
from my opening address of this season: 

‘* This conflict, on a final analysis, resolves 
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& man thinketh here, so is he in all depart- 
ments ; for our religious bias gives color and di- 
rection to our almost every theory, whetber in 
science, politics, political economy, philosophy, 
ethics or in art. 

** Let me then state the terms of this religious 
conflict, and, since I wish to be impersonal, let 
me state them in words other than my own. I 
appeal to two catechisms, and cite from each 
their opening sentences. The first is the West 
minster Shorter Catechism. It asks: ‘ What is 
the chief end of man?’ The answer is: *Man’s 
chief end is to glorify God and enjoy him for- 
ever,’ meaning that the mind and will of God 
constitute the providence and determine the 
destiny of man. The second catechism is that 
of the Positive Religion, by Auguste Comte. 
It opens thus: ‘In the name of the Past and of 
the Future, the servants of Humanity—-both its 
philosophical and practical servante—come for- 
ward to claim as their due the general direction 
of this world. Their object is to constitute at 
length a real providence in all departments— 
moral, intellectual and material. Consequently 
they exclude, once for all, from political suprem- 
acy, all the different servants of God—Catholic, 
Protestant or Deist—as being at once behind- 
hand and a cause of disturbance.’ In other 
words, the mind and will, not of God, but of 
man, are to constitute the providence and de- 
termine the destivy of the race, 

“This conflict ia an irrepressible one. It is, as 
I understand it, the conflict between science and 
theology, and it must goon as long as God is 
conceived of as a person ruling outside of and 
independent of the cosmos; as long, that is, as 
a separate external will is believed in. 

“The question now arises, Shall this conflict 
to which I am alluding be fought out upon the 
field of war or in peaceful clash upon the plat- 
forms of such clubs as these? For that, I believe, 
is the issue before civilization. In this ques- 
tion the lofty mission of this club becomes re- 
vealed. Our aim is peace through peaceful 
strife. Our hope is the survival of the fittest, 
the moral fittest, as we set conviction against 
conviction intheir struggle for existence. Our 
aspiration is a finer taste, a deeper insight, a 
wider love, a more heroic will, that we may 
‘judge righteous judgment,” and come more 
truly ‘to love our neighbor as ourselves.” 


Recurring again te your article, as if the 
theme were being debated on our platform 
by some constructive freethinker, you are 
undoubtedly right from your point of view 
in stating that no atheist should occupy a 
professorship. But the atheist (or the ag- 
nostic) contends that, only in the denial of 
a personal Deity can morality exist, since, 
given a God, obedience to his commands 
becomes obligatory; that such obedience, 
being obligatory, degencrates into slavery, 
and that slavery negatives morality, since 
morality consists in freedom; that is, in 
the freedom of the individual to choose 
for himself without compulsion ‘the 
better part.” And further, the atheist 
reasons that not only is such submis- 
sion to the will of God a dioine thralldom, 
but that it is a Awman tbralidom also, 
since the will of God can only be made 
known by men like inall respects unto our- 
selves; and that, therefore, to submit to 
God is only to submit to fallible ecclesias- 
tics who assume to construe him. The 
atheist, furthermore, appeals to history to 
prove that the will of God has been re- 
vealed as ordaining anything that ignorance 
and bigotry might prompt. Hence, in the 
logic of the atheist, morality is impossible 
under the dogma of the will of God. 

The atheist (or agnostic) has become a 
power in the world, and the issue of theos 
or no theos is upon us. How shall it be de- 
cided? One sect adheres to one tenct as 
essential; another, rejecting that, clings 
ardently to yet another still. One holds to 
Hell; the next claims that Hell cannot be, 
and God be good. One thinks Christ divine; 
another regards him only as human. In 
the midst of all this confusion who is sv 
bold asto point out the stopping place be- 
tween theism and atheism? 

I merely advance these thoughts, not to 
express any opinion of my own, but as an 
illustration of the methods of the club and 
at the same time to point out the deepest 
difference which is up for settlement before 
the great tribunal of our century. 

As an individual I have pronounced con- 
rictions. As President of the Nineteenth 
Century Club, I have but one idea, and that 
ideais fair play. By consistently setting 
view against view in all fields of study and 
research, it is reasonable to suppose that in 
the end truth and righteousness will pre- 
vail. What just man can object? Should 
not all humanitarians welcome such clubs, 
and seek to establish them everywhere? 





UNION IN ORDER. 


BY 0. B. CHENEY, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF BaTEs COLLEGE, LEWssTON, ME. 





Dickens, in speaking of the Parliament 
at the beginning of the reign of Henry the 
Fourth of England, says: . 

**It was a noisy Parliament, the Lords quar- 
reling so violently among themselves as to which 
of them had been loyal and which disloyal, 
which consistent and which inconsistent, that 
forty gauntlets are said to have been thrown 
upon tho floor at once as challenges to as many 
battles.” 

It is in accordance with depraved human 
nature that politicians should quarrel; and 
yet it often happens that they are wiser 
than the ehildren of light; for mavy is the 
number of the latter, who, forgetting they 
ought to spend their strength in trying to 
make the world better than it is, have laid 
down their gauntlets over questions of little 
consequence in and of themselves consid- 
ered. 

How plain is the teaching of our Divine 
Lord; ‘‘ That they all may be one, as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
als> may be one in us, that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me.” All one— 
one in spirit, one in love, and one in united 
efforts to make the world better. 

The discussion in Taz INDEPENDENT and 
Morning Star on ‘‘ Christian Union” pleases 
me; and yet I see, or think I see, how much 
remains to be done for a right understand- 
ing of the subject under discussion, as I 
read the editorial of the Congregationalist 
on a wedding to come off in due time, pro- 
vided ‘‘the weaker vessel” will pup the 
question! No; Free Baptists will live and 
die in single blessedness before they will be 
a party formed in this way, or I know noth- 
ing of the stuff they are made of. 

While Free Baptists have nothing to 
boast of, they are strong, and are growing 
stronger every year. A few men have left 
us to perform Christian work among other 
peoples; but their number has been made 
good by those, who, every way their equal, 
have come to us from the denominations 
these men leaving us ‘have joined. 

It is sad to think of, and yet it is true, 
that union among Christian sects is a plant 
of slow growth. Men and women embrace 
every form of infidelity, live shameful lives, 
and die as they live, making an excuse tbat 
there cannot be anything real in the reli- 
gion Christians profess; for, if there were, 
the sects would not be so divided as they 
are. 

But, slow as is this growth, the duty of 
the religious press is the same. There is 
some growth, certainly; and, thankful for 
this,and in order to have more,some Chris- 
tians should say to other Christians—not, 
** Here our stake is set. If union is wanted, 
come to it; if not stay where you are—” 
but rather, wanting union because our 
Lord wants it, wanting it because the sal- 
vation of many souls is virtually depend- 
ing upon it, we are ready to go half way, 
or more even, to secure it. 

According to my understanding of the 
matter, Taz INDEPENDENT is ‘entitled to 
the credit of beginning this discussion. 
And Tue INDEPENDENT, saying what it said 
in the first instance, the Star, it seems to 
me, could do no less than give respectful 
attention to a suggestion coming from su 
high a source. That the Star does not 
purpose to sell out its people from stress 
of circumstances, those have learned who 
have read its recent editorials. 

My views of a union of Christian sects 
may be learned from what follows in this 
artiele. 

If the Great Head of the Church is indi- 
cating to the Church, as it seems he is— 
and by the Church I mean all persons who 
truly love God and man—if he is indicat- 
ing to such by the still, small voice of his 
spirit that the time is near when his prayer 
to his Father that his people may be one is 
to be answered, the order of effort to make 
them one—for no other method of proceed- 
ing will be so likely to bring about the de- 
sired end-—the order should be that the 
larger bodies should make overtures to the 
smaller. 

That Free Baptists are acting by this 
rule, I think facts will show. 

By the action of the Free Baptist General 
Conference, in the first instance a Conven 
tion of Liberal or Open Communion Bap- 
tists was held at Minneapolis, Minn., in 


October, 1888. The Cénvention sat for two 
days, six denominations being represented 
in it by letters or delegates, as follows: 
The separate Baptists of the South and 
West, numbering some ten thousand 
communicants; the General Baptists of 
the same locality, numbering some fifteen 
thousand ; the Free Baptists of Nova Scotia, 
numbering five thousand; the Free Chris- 
tian Baptists of New Brunswick, number- 
ing ten thousand ; the Church of God,most- 
ly in the West, numbering some fifty thous- 
and; and the Free Baptists, numbering 
eighty thousand. These numbers may not 
be strictly correct, but Ithink they are not 
far out of the way. Here are one hundred 
and seventy thousand Christian men and 
women who are very nearly of the same 
faith and order. Their views of Christian 
doctrine are the same, they differ a little in 
Church polity,and the Church of God holds 
washing the saints’ feet to be a Christian 
ordinance. 

I need not say that God, by his loving 
and uniting spirit, was evidently in this 
meeting from beginning to end. 

The Convention did not recommend an 
organic union of the bodies represented in 
it. But it did recommend a union of these 
bodies in Christian work—such as pub- 
lishing a year book and religious quarterly 
in common, and in making common cause 
in sustaining Sunday-schools, in founding, 
endowing and patronizing institutions of 
learning, and in efforts to carry the Gospel 
to foreign lands. That the several bodies 
represented in the Minneapolis Convention 
have, through their General Conferences, 
adopted the recommendations of the Con- 
vention, THE INDEPENDENT will be glad to 
know. 

The large and busy world knows little or 
nothing of this plan of union; and still I 
doubt not every lover of our common Lord 
who reads these lines will offer a silent 
prayer to God for his blessing upon tae do- 
ings of this Convention. 

From what I have written, it will be seen 
what has been done by Free Baptists 
toward bringing about a union in Christian 
work of certain of the smaller sects. What 
they may be willing to do in case a larger 
sect proposes a uvion of some kind with 
them remains to be seen. I think an opin- 
ion may be formed of their action in such 
a case from a case at hand. 

Among the sects of our country there is 
an honored denomination, a hundred thou- 
sand or more strong, called by some the 
Christian Connection, and by others Chris- 
tian Baptists. More than thirty years ago 
I was brought in contact with some of the 
leading men of this people, and I call to 
mind how naturally and easily we worked 
together. 

It will, then, cheer the great heart of 
Tue JNDEPENDENT to know, if it does not 
already know, that a proposition has come 
from men of wide influence in this body to 
the Free Baptist body for a convention to 
be called in which to discuss the question 
of a union of the two bodies. 


Two Free Baptist Associations, I may 
say, have already responded favorably to 
this respectful and brotherly proposal. And 
if this union shall be effected, I will call it 
step number two in the proper order of 
the union of sects. 

Now for the third step—and it is nothing 
less than a union of Baptists. If the Meth- 
odist sects can unite and form one Metho- 
dist sect; if the Presbyterian sects can thus 
unite, why not the Baptist sects? Is not 
such a union desirable? Do not the all-im- 
portant interests of a progressive and vic- 
torious Christianity demaud such a union? 
Is not such a union in the line of the natu- 
ral order of things? A union of Baptists 
would be a union of families of the same 
name, or of children of the same family; 
and, in my opinion, there would be less 
friction in the machinery of such union 
than in that of any otber that can be formed. 
With the Methodists as the grand center, 
the Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
as the right wing (for I would have them 
unite), and the Baptists as the left, the 
other sects being at hand for any emergency, 
led by the great Captain of Salvation, such 
an army would conquer any force that 
might be brought against it, compelling the 
leader on the other side, the Prince of Dark- 
ness himself, to say: ‘‘I am beaten at last, 





for these Christians have learned the secret 





of their power, 
GETHER.” 

“‘But such a uvion is impracticable. 
The wall of close communion is so strong 
that you cannot break it down.” 

Let us see. Slavery was never so weak 
as,when many boastingly said, It is too 
strong to be destroyed. 

When I was fifty years younger, my lot 
was cast fora time with some ‘ Regular” 
Baptist Christians. I was a member of 
their church choir, a teacher in their 
Sunday-school, and a speaker in their 
social religious meetings. But a Baptist 
then, as I am now, there was no seat for 
me at the communion table which the 
Church spread. 

How great the change in fifty years! To- 
day I do not hear the invitation: ‘‘ Those 
of the same faith and order”; “the 
members of sister Churches.” On the 
other hand, it is said: ‘* The ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper will be celebrated at 
the close of the public services”; and so I 
feel at liberty to join in such a celebra- 
tion. Indeed, I am privately invited to do 
so. The blessing I received some fifteen 
years ago, the first time I communed 
with a ‘ Regular” Baptist Church, I 
have not words totell. It is enough 
to say that my eyes could not hold my 
tears. 

Were it to be done over again, were it 
to be done in the day of liberal things, 
there would be no Free Baptist denomina- 
tion. For I do not think a Baptist church 
can be found that would think of such a 
thing as withdrawing fellowship from a 
minister for preaching a general atonement, 
or, to put it in another form, for not preach- 
ing unconditional election and reprobation. 
And, beiag in the Baptist body, Free Bap- 
tists, notwithstanding their open com- 
munion views, would be allowed to remain 
there. 

That the existence of such a body as the 
Free Baptist denomination has had some- 
thiog todo in making the Baptist body 
more liberal than it was fifty years ago, I 
have no doubt. It may be that God fore- 
ordained it for such a purpose. A little 
leaven leavens the whole lump. 

Whether the Baptist denomination will 
ever make overtures to the Free Baptist 
denomination looking to aunion of the 
two bodies ie a question about which every 
person must form his own opinion. This 
is an age of great changes, and man is not 
wise enough to foretell the future. One 
thing, as I have already intimated, may be 
taken, I think, as sure: the Free Baptists 
will not make overtures to a body larger 
than itself. Self-respect, if there were 
nothing else in the way, would forbid this. 
A union of sects that would prove dis- 
union, is, of all things, to be deprecated. 
Better for all the sects to work on as 
they are working than to have such a 
union. 

Iam a Buptist, believing in a general 
atonement and in open communion; and 
I will vote, if the great Baptist body will 
ask the Free Biptist body to vote on the 
question, for a union of Baptists on the old 
platform of Sout Lrsgxry, leaving every 
cburch to decide for itself whether it shall 
have a particular or a general atonement, 
close or open communion, as articles of its 
creed. 

I am for these three steps toward 
a union of sects, leaving the fourth step to 
de discussed by the great denominations 
when, by a natural and proper union, they 
shall be larger than they are. 


THAT OF WORKING To- 





THE NATURE OF COPYRIGHT. 


BY DAVID MCGREGOR MEANS, 





Ir is perhaps commonly thought that 
literary property is not easily defined; and 
a considerable number of persons evident- 
ly believe that it is for their interest to 
maintain this impression. They endeavor 
to becloud the question with subtle refine- 
ments concerning the origin and nature of 
property. They assert that copyright is 
but a modern affair, that it was first granted 
to publishere, and not authors, that there 
is no such thing as absolute property, and 
that those who choose to write books for 
the public can claim only such protection 
as the public choose to give. Sume of 
these persons even go so far as to maintain 
that, as it is for the advantage of the public 
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to have chesp bocks, authors ought not to 
be allowed to make their books dear. 
Their claims should be sacrificed if they 
are inconsistent with the wants of the 
whole community. They ought not to be 
reckoned if they are opposed to the in- 
terests of even a portion of the community 
—the printers and book-binders, the paper- 
makers and type-setters. Such measure of 
copyright as these latter classes are willing 
to allow, may, perhaps be granted; to 
allow more than this would be to violate 
existing rights of preperty under the form 
of creating new ones. 

It is, however, for the interest not only 
of authors, but also of the general public, 
that the true question should not be thus 
befogged. It is for the pecuniary interest 
of authors, but it is for the moral interest 
of the country; for, when we get to the 
root of the matter, it is simply a question 
of common honesty. No one can imagine 


- amore saered right of property than the 


right which every man has to sell the labor 
of his hands. But twenty-five years ago 
this right was not recognized in some por- 
tions of our country. Every argument that 
can be advanced against copyright could 
have been urged against emancipation. It 
is true that an author cannot be compelled 
to write by the lash, as a slave was com- 
pelled to work; but if, under pressure of 
necessity, a foreign author does write, and 
is unfortunate enough to write anything 
that the American public cares for, that 
public can take it from him without recom- 
pense—without even the recompense of his 
daily bread, which the master allowed to 
his slave. At the best the protession of 
literature can never be very lucrative. The 
average return will probably never be so 
great as in many trades. But as it is, no 
author who publishes his work elsewhere 
can cluim anything for it here. What he 
gets he gets by courtesy; and greed is a 
more powerful motive than courtesy. 

So far is it from bein g true that there 
are objections to the recognition of prop- 
erty in the productions of writers, that 
this form of property is more defensible 
than any other. It is supported by all the 
arguments by which the institution of 
private property is supported, and it is at- 
tended with no possible injustice to any- 
one. The supply of laud is limited, and 
its monopoly by individual proprietors has 
often worked wrong. The supply of all 
material things is limited, and it is con- 
ceivable that injustice might arise from 
admitting that a man has an absolute right 
to an object that he has fashioned from 
matter that is the common privilege of the 
human race. But words are not limited in 
quantity, like material things. No matter 
how many I may use, the supply is not 
diminished to any one else. No arrange- 
ment of words that I may devise for my 
own pleasure can possibly interfere with a 
similar liberty of arrangement to the rest 
of the world. It would require almost as 
many figures as there are words in this 
paper to express the number of sentences 
that could be made up from these words. 
Men have been writing from time imme- 
morial; but no one ever wrote a composi- 
tion of a hundred sentences that was not 
clearly different and distinguishable from 
anything that any other man had written, 
unless he was consciously or unconsciously 
copying. A literary work generally con- 
ists of many hundred sentences; but, takes 
the case of the shorter poems, and the ab- 
surdity of supposing that two men may 
accidentally fall into the same mode of ex- 
pression is at once apparent. If a poet 
makes use of a phrase that occurs in the 
works of another, he lays himself open to 
suspicion. If he uses a whole line that can 
be found elsewhere, he is at once accused 
of plagiarism. And if he were to publish 
a stanza that was similar to any that had 
ever before been published, he could only 
escape disgrace by pleading unconscious 
cerebration. 

The property claimed by authors does 
not extend to the ideas that they express, 
to the knowledge that they convey, or tu 
the su djects of which they treat. Their 
widest claims do not begin to go so far as 
the existing patent laws. If a foreigner 
accidentally discover some new property of 
matter or combination of substances, he 
can take out a patent in this country and 
prohibit all its inhabitants from making 





use of the idea that occurred to him. He 
is not obliged to make use of it himself, nor 
can he be compelled to sell the liberty to 
others. This is & genuine monopoly, and 
it is coming to be 4 very burdensome one. 
But there is nothing in the nature of mo- 
nopoly about copyright. The ideas that I 
publish are free to all to make whatever 
use of they please. If any one has a copy 
of my book he can read it, or lend it, or sell 
it, or give itaway. He can commit it to 
memory, and repeat its contents to as many 
people as he can get to listentohim. He 
can write another book upon the same sub- 
ject, and make use of all the materials that 
I have gathered, and in doing any or all of 
these things he will not infringe my right 
of property. 

In what, then, does copyright consist? 
The word explains itself. It is the right to 
copy. If I have by my pains arranged 
words in such a way as to produce a pleas- 
ing effect, or a useful or instructive effect, 
no one else has a right to make copies of 
this work and sell them for his gain. Why 
should he? What possible pretext can he 
offer for taking what has a merchantable 
value to me, and selling it and putting the 
price in his own pocket? I have done no 
one wrong. I have interfered with no 
one’s liberty. I have given words a new 
value, without hindering others from doing 
the like. [have increased the stock of enjoy- 
ment in the world without diminishing the 
stock of materials from which enjoyment 
may be derived. If I have nut conferred a 
positive benefit, I have at least done no in- 
jary. And if I have conferred a benefit 
upon the world, what right has a publisher 
to seize upon the reward that the world is 
ready to give me, and ap; ropriate it? Why 
does the world buy his books? It is not 
because it wants paper and leather and ink. 
It is because it wants the pleasure produced 
by the arrangement of words displayed by 
these materials, and this arrangement is the 
sole work of the author. 

It is very easy to see why foreigners can 
obtain patents in this country, but not 
copyrights. There is no class of persons 
who could make any considerable profit by 
appropriating the useful inventions of for- 
eigners. Competition would prevent it, 
and all great profits are derived from mo- 
nopolies. But for a long time the publish- 
ing houses were so few that they could 
maintain a combination that practically ex- 
cluded competition. A publisher in those 
days could do avery safe business. He 
could monopolize the publication of the 
works of a foreign author, and he needed 
to pay him nothing unless there was some- 
thing left over after getting a satisfactory 
profit. But ot Jate a piratical horde has 
interrupted this pleasant arrangement, 
profits are no longer satisfactory, and the 
foreign author gets nothing. 

It is maintained, however, that the Amer- 
ican public gets cheaper reading under 
this arrangement. Doubtless there is a 
certain commercial satisfaction in getting 
something for nothing. Stealing is the 
cheapest way of getting anything, if you can 
escape punishment. Some of our repre- 
sentatives doubtless think there is some- 
thing smart in picking the pockets of de- 
fenseless foreigners. Their feeling seems 
to be the same as that of Noah Claypole in 
**Oliver Twist,” who out of all the forms of 
predatory activity, selected that of snatch- 
ing coppers from the hands of little chil- 
dren, sent on errands, as most to his taste- 
But the American public ought to shame 
its representatives. It is an infamous return 
to those benefactors of mankind whose 
work has lightened the toil of millions, 
whose imagination has transformed the 
world for those who can know it only 
through books, and whose genius has been 
both the cause and the glory of civilization, 
to deny them the barest justice. Cheap- 
ness is a great thing, but righteousness is 
greater. As Mr. Lowell says, there is a 
better thing than a cheap book, and that is 
a book honestly come by. It is time that 
this disgrace to our national honor should 
be removed; and it is the duty of every 
honest man to exert what influence he has 
in support of the rights of authors. An 
intelligent public opinion will compel Con- 
gress to pay some regard to the dictates of 
natural justice as well as to the clamor of 
piratical publishers. 


New Yorx City 





BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP.* 


MR. COOK’3 ONE HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-FIRST LECTURE. 


DELIVERED IN TREMONT TEMPLE, MONDAY Noon, 
Fas. iota 





PRELUDE.—Sunpay NEwsPAPERS, THEATERS 
AND Satoons. 

QUESTIONS.—Ant1-Cuinesz Riots. Po.iti- 
CAL AND LITERARY PROGRESS IN JAPAN, 

LECTURE.—Gon’s Part 1x ConvVERSION. 


ANOTHER audience of extraordinary size and 
quality was in Tremont Temple at Joseph Cook’s 
one hundred and eighty-first Monday Lecture. 
The discussion of Sunday newspapers and of 
Anti-Chinese Mots elicited warm expressions of 
approval. Interesting communications were 
read from Professor Griffis and Rev. Mr. Eby, 
who are specially important authorities on 
recent political and literary progress in Japan. 
Prayers were offered by the Rev. Asa Bullard, 
D.D., and by the Rev. Dr. Pierce, editor of 
Zion's Herald. The religious impression pro- 
duced by the lecture was deep and pervasive. 
The positions taken were approved by scholars 
and preachers of different denominations with 
great unanimity. Themoments of silent ayer 
which closed the service as usual were full of the 
spirit of a revival. 


PRELUDE. 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, 


Horace Greeley called the Sunday newspaper 
a social demon. He is supposed to have known 
something of journalism, and also to have been 
a friend of the workingmen and of popular en- 
lightenment, and he was not a piuched and blue 
evangelical. What is the proof that Horace 
Greeley used this sharp language? Dr. Cuyler, in 
a published opinion now before me, says these 
were exactly the words of Horace Greeley to 
himself. The distinguished Brooklyn preacher 
goes on to affirm that Canon Farrar, on his re- 
cent American visit, declared to him that he was 
astounded at the corruptness of the American 
press, and found the chief exemplitication of it 
in the Sunday journals. 

Are these extreme opinions? I hope I am no 
fanatic as to Sunday ; but my conviction is, tuat 
the sanity of civilization depends chiefly on 
periodic rest and worship ; that is, on a right use 
of God’s holy days. [Applause.] Under uni- 
versal suffrage it will be found, at last, I be- 
lieve, not only difficult, but impossible to prc- 
tect life and property without sucn moral and 
religious education of the masses as only Sun- 
day secures. The diffusion of liberty, of intel- 
ligence, and even of property, is not enough to 
make popular government safe and strong, with- 
out the diffusion of conscientiousness. An ade- 
quate diffusion of conscientiousness will be found 
impracticable without the use of at least one day 
in seven for the moral and religious instruction 
of the people. Save Sunday and we can save 
the Republic—otherwise not. [Applause.] Do 
you wish to broaden the chasm between vapital 
and labog? Abolish Sunday. Do you wish to 
foster the saloons and brothels, and crowd the 
poor-houses and the jails? Abolish Sunday. Do 
you wish to encourage lawlessness and misrule, 
and sow the continent with fire bottles and dy- 
namite? Abolish Sunday. 

What are the furces inimical to our civiliza- 
tion, pressing into the breach the Sunday news- 
papers are upening? How many other parties 
besides those who manage Sunday newspapers 
are anxious to secure a lax administration of 
Sunday laws? Very many railways, a large 
number of the theaters, field sports, gambling 
dens, brothels, all of the saloons, and several of 
the retail trades. 

I should not be so much in earnest concerning 
the breaches made in our Sunday laws by the 
Sunday newspapers and their distribution, if I 
did not remember how important it is to resist 
the beginnings in the letting out of a flood. The 
Sunday newspaper is a cray-fish in the dikes of 
misrule; a cray-fish that undermines the banks 
behind which the race courses, the theaters, the 
saloons, the brothels the gambling dens are 
roaring for exit. You have not heard this roar- 
ing. You are respectable people. You are not 
aware that such hazardous elements exist in our 
civilization. They are in the slums in great 
cities, and in the froth and scum of unprincipled 
fashionable life. It is my fortune to travel al- 
most constantly from side to side of the land, 
and to spend my Sundays—where? Of course 
in church, when I can hear the Gospel as pro- 
claimed by devout lips; but I must pass mapy 
hoars in the hostelries along the lines of travel, 
and whoever lives a hotel life in the great cities 
of this land will be convinced that the mass of 
the people are unchurched yet. The other day 
I attended, on the banks of the Mississippi, an 
evening service ina stately church where there 
were only six present, although an admirable 
discourse was delivered; and at the same hour 
almost, or on the afternoon of the same day, 
3,000 people were out, at a dollar a head, in Chi- 
cago, to listen to an infidel lecture, and 30,000 
out at horse-races and at an exhibition of Buffalo 
Bill in the suburbs. 
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It ig true, indeed, that a man can do miore 
ork in a season of forty of more weeks, if hew 
takes every seventh day for rest, than if he 
works seven days in the week. It has been 
proved over and over egain that, when a man 
works ten hours a day for six days, and then 
rests the seventh day, he can do more in a year 
than if he works nine hours a day and takes no 
day for rest. But this is not true of machinery, 
Factories do not tire, railways do not tire, water 
power does not tire, steam and electricity do not 
tire. A giddy portion of the youth among the 
unchurched thousands of the land does not tire. 
A mags of our recent emigrants educated under 
the Continental Sunday of Europe does not tire 
of beer gardens. The saloons do not tire. In 
spite of the physiological law, which requires 
rest, there is danger that the revealed law and 
the natural law andthe human law concerning 
rest will be trampled under foot by avarice, by 
machinery, and by the tumultuous haste of our 
modern civilization. 

The Sunday question is one of cosmopolitan 
importance. Sunday is now being introduced 
into all the nations that were recently sitting 
behind closed gates. Let your fashions become 
lax here, and you are injuring the cause of the 
observance of Sunday in Asia and in Africa, 
and in all the isles of the sea. Workingmen in 
Europe are beginning to revolt against the 
grinding tyranny of their employers in giving 
them only the pay for six days’ labor for seven 
days. The continental Sunday has raised up for 
itself many critics withia recent years, especially 
since the Vienna Exposition, in which the Brit- 
ish and American exhibitors closed their depart- 
ments on Sunday. Travel is becoming large 
between America and Europe, and many Ger- 
mans and Austrians and Italians are saying that 
they must have something better than the Sun- 
day laws which Rome approves. 

Wherever the Roman Catholic Sunday has 
been broadened by popular license, the people 
are living in somethiug like prolonged chiid- 
hood. They are not fic for self-government, 
That is a stern indictment ; but I maintain, not 
that the Roman Catholic Church 1s responsible 
wholly for all this, but that higher standards 
than hers have commonly been are necessary 
for the salvation of free government. I re- 
member that it was Roman Catholic advice that 
emboldened the manvgers of the New Orleans 
Exposition to open on Sundays. Nevertheless, 
I remember that, in a recent Baltimore gather- 
ing of Roman Catholic prelates, strong ground 
was taken in support of Sunday laws. The 
soundest opinion in the Roman Catholic Church 
in this country is coming to the support of such 
Sunday laws as most of us approve. Roman 
Catholicism is being shocked by the effect 
within itsowa borders of turning the latter half 
of a holy day into a holiday. 

With the multitudious untrained immigration 
to our shores, with restless infidel organizations 
attacking the Sunday laws, with general greed 
and frivolity, with theaters and gambling 
dens, with unnameable forces that rarely 
are discussed in public, but which have terrific 
power inthe basement rooms of civilization, 
with the liquor traffic and the political sycoph- 
ants of the saluvons all arrayed against the 
right use of the day of rest and worship, 
can you afford to be a part of tne re- 
spectable company that allows Sunday news- 
papers to undermine the Sunday laws? In peril 
of breaches in the fluoded levees of misruie, can 
you afford to become allies of the cray-fishes 
which perforate the dikes? I think not. 

What are the excuses for Sunday newspapers? 

1. They sometimes contain a little religious 
news. How much? 

Mr. Foxcroft, the accomplished literary editor 
of the Boston Journal, has shown that the 
amount of religious news in the average Sunday 
newspaper is usually less than ten per cent. 
of the space occupied by the reading matter. 
It is often less than seven per cent., sometimes 
not more than three per cent., and sometimes 
it isa quantity that has entirely vanished. I 
look into many Sunday journals on Monday 
mornings [laughter], and I am reminded always 
by the amount of religious news that I see in 
them of the story Dr. Crafts tells in his admir- 
able book on ‘‘ The Sabbath for Man.” Readers 
who excuse themselves for patronizing Sunday 
journals by saying that there is important relig- 
10u8 news in them, are hke the boy who fished 
on Sunday, hour after hour, and excused him- 
self by saying that always, before the fish be- 
gan to-bite, he took paius to whistle one of 
the Moody and Sankey hymns, ([(Laughter.] 
As Mr. Foxcroft has said, the presence of 
a little religrous news iu the columns of 
a Sunday journal is not the reason, but the 
apology, for the paper’s publication. ‘A Sunday 
newspaper,” says this expert critic, ‘does not 
print its ninety columns of base ball, summer 
correspondence, and secular news and gossip in 
order that it may reach and evangelize the 
masses with its four columns of religious or 
quasi-relhigious articles. These latter are sim- 
ply the tribute which is paid to a respect for 
Sunday, not yet extinct in New England; and 
they are expected to radiate a degree of sanctity 
over the copious remainder of the sheet, which 
remainder is heartily given up to the world, not 
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to say the flesh and the Devil.” This isa cool, 
judicious discussion of the Sunday journal by a 
journalist; and he does not find the Sunday 
newspaper an unmixed evil; neitherdoI. There 
are some good points in one or two of our five 
hundred Sunday journals. The question is 
whether these good points are worth what they 
cost ; or whether a school of cray-fishes, even if 
a few of them have gilded scales, are not dan- 
gerous inhabitants of the dikes of misrule, and 
would not conti nue to be, even if they were allof 
the gilded species. 

2. Another excuse for Sunday journals is that 
they are interesting. Why? 

Chiefly because if there is a spicy bit of gossip 
of arather questionable character, it is saved for 
the Sunday edition, in nearly every office that 
publishes a second-rate Sunday journal. There 
are one or two Sunday journals that do not pos- 
itively corrupt their readers; but I think I can 
count on the fingers of one hand the Sunday jour- 
nals that are fit to be read by a lady or gentle- 
man, I think they all ought to be discon‘inued. 
It is notorious'y true that some of them are 
moral nuisances. They are usually interesting 
to the populace at large chiefly because they are 
of alow tone. Mr, Lowell calls the average 
news 1n our journals ** a goose pond of village 
gossip.” Now, the question is whether a bath 
in a goose pond is exactly the best preparation 
for church. [Laughrer.]| 

3. it is said in excuse tor the Sun day journals 
that the public demand them. What pudlic? 

The public endure them, There is a public ut- 
terly unchurched that does demand them, The 
loafers on the street corners demand them, and 
we are ip considerable danger of being governed 
by loafers’ law in great cities. The men who 
throng the saloons, inveterate Sunday theater- 
goers, persons who do not know how to pass an 
hour in solitude with any peace to themselves, 
demand, of course, a Sunday journal, But do 
the educated classes demand them? I will not 
myself ; assume to know what the educated class- 
es ask fur, but if Mr, Lowell is any indication, 
in his own personal taste and preferences, of the 
demand of the educated classes, we cc uld dispense 
with Suaoday journals and introduce a large 
amount of sound reading on God’s holy day; 
reading that would build up the soul,and lift the 
faculties, until we can see out of the crystalline 
dome that is the top of the spirit. 

This is what Sunday is for: to bring us up and 
up to the summit of our natures, until we behold 
God, and, by looking into his face, are changed 
into the same image, from glory to glory. A 
man must be living a very bewildered or empty 
life who is fifty or sixty vears of age and is not 
dressing his soul for a marriage feast, is not 
looking on to the hour when he must go hence. 
News from this world! One dayin seven I want 
news of another world; for I go hence, and a 
seventh portion of my time is none too much to 
be used as a rudder for an eternity. If there is 
no immortality, then let us all be materialists, 
Let us eat, driuk and be merry, and have no 
Sundays, if to-morrow we die. But, as to mor- 
row we do not die, Jet us offer the prayer that 
God may be with us in our Sundays, as he was 
with our fathers. 

4. The plea is offered in excuse for Sunday 
pewspapers that they are necessary to men of 
business and politics. How? 

There may be times of commercial crisis 
times of war, when Sunday bulletins may be 
necessary. Most of the Sunday journals we now 
have originated during the Civil War. Bat there 
18 no current excuse for them. 

5. It is said that Sunday newspapers involve 
litule or no Sunday labor. 

This is denied by practica) journalists, All day 
yesterday, or for the moss part of the day, prob- 
ably, the printers who on Saturday nigh: set 
up the Sunday journals were sleeping. It may 
be that the leading articles were penned by gen- 
tlemen who were 1n church on Sunday ; but the 
overworked priater must sleep through his 
Sunday hours if he assists in putting in type a 
Sunday jouraal on Saturday night. I am not 
one of the sticklers for the plan of issuing no 
Monday journals and weuing Sunday journals, 
It 1s not true that a Moaday journal reguires a 
ljarge amount of wock oo Sunday. There is very 
little work on a Monday journal of average size 
that cannot be done after sunset on Sunday, 
especially in the winter nights. Practical jour- 
nalists know very well that by a brisk use of the 
hours from sunset Sunday to sunrise Monday, a 
journal can be issued on Monday moruing. 
Besides, Monday journals are distributed Mon- 
days and do not introduce the clatter of trade 
into the sanctuary of holy time, as Sunday jour- 
nais do aod must. 

Que day in seven should be secured to every 
workingman tor res’. .Thisis one of the most 
sacred laws of all kinds of labor. I asked a re- 
porter on a great daily in Chicago if be had one 
day’s rest in seven. “Not one in seventy- 
sevep,” was his reply. There may be lulls and 
relays; but in the push of a great newspaper 
oftice, issuing a journal every day of tne week, 
there will be an overworkiog of the printers, 
and usually of the editors; and so the Sunday 
journal is an industrial nuisance. 

lsummarize, then, my argument against the 
Sunday journals in this form: 











1, They lead on other violators of Sunday 
laws. 

2. They require Sunday work. 

8. They propagate low tastes and often evil 
opinions. 

4, They secularize Sunday, the right use of 
which for rest and worship is essential to the 
sanity of civilization. 

5. They obstract the moral and religious edu- 
cation of the people. 

What are the remedies for Sunday jour- 
nals? 

1. Do not advertise in them. 

If I have ever done so, God forgive me. [Ap- 
plause.] If any agent of mine has ever done so, 
may God forgive him. I have directed every 
agent of mine to avoid advertisi@, in the San- 
day journals, If it is understood that the re- 
spectable portion of society will not advertise in 
the Sunday newspapers, a certain check will be 
given to them, at least in the more reputable 
quarters of journalism. What are the chief 
things in Sunday journals? Advertisements. 
Huge page after huge page filled with advertise- 
menis set in small type, shows for what the Sun- 
day newspaper is published. It isa money-mak- 
ing enterprise. And if men will push the trade 
of scattering advertisements abroad on Sundays ; 
if they make use of railway trains and special 
coaches to carry their advertisements from New 
York to Saratoga, and, as I happen to know 
from personal experience, far into the very 
heart of the Adiroudacks ; if two hundred miles 
trom the place of publication the whistle of tne 
train,the rumble of the coach,and the yell of the 
newsboy are to interrupt worshiping congrega- 
tions—if all this is to be granted to one 
money-making trade—why is it not to be 
granted to certain other special money-making 
trades? If I were a trader, if I were a Jew, I 
should call Sunday newspapers a leech on every 
other houest industry. I have as much right, I 
think, to sell clothes on Sunday as to sell ad- 
vertisements, IfI were a whisky dealer, I should 
feel encouraged in my violation of Sunday laws 
by the immunity which respectable circles in 
Society grant to the violation of them in jour- 
nalistic offices. [Applause.] If I were tne 
manager of a theater, I should feel encouraged. 
If I were in any den of infamy, feeding on the 
vices of society, fattening on the corruption of 
youth, I should feel that society 1s not very mach 
in earnest about the Sunday Jaws, when it allows 
a great journal, founded by Horace Greeley, and 
confounded by some one else, to trample on 
them [laughter and applause}, and on every 
Monday morning in the summer season to boast 
of its exploits. I know [ am running great 
risk-, but [ think this plattorm never yet asked 
favors of the newspapers, and has never spoken 
as if with the fear of newspapers before its eyez, 
and it does not mean to begin to do so now. 
[App!ause. ] - 

At a recent meeting of an important commer- 
cial club in Chicago, several speakers depre- 
cated the condition of the daily press as given 
over to publishing much that tends only to 
debase and demoralize.. The controlling pro- 
prietor and editor of a leading daily, which has 
a net income of probably $300,000 a year, re- 
sponded in a speech in which he * scouted the 
notion thut the conductors of public journals 
are under any kind of moral obligation, or had 
any responsibility to the public as to the moral 
effects of what they publish.” The demand for 
an ideal newspaper he regarded as nonsense, 
When a young man he had started a paper with a 
high-minded purpose, but found that it would 
not pay. As he grew older, he changed the tone 
of bis paper so as to make the most money. 
The enlightened observer of current events who 
reports these facts asks whether the speech 
might not have been just:y cailed a shameless 
contession of journalistic scoundrelisra, (See 
The Congregationalist, Jan. 7th, 1886, p. 1.) 

2. Let printers strike against Sunday labor. 

Iam against strikes; but if [ were a printer 
with my nose on a grindstone turned by the 
avarice of some countipg-room, I shouid protest 
against my position, and resolve to secure my one 
day’s rest in seven, and my pay for six days’ work. 
Ishould not do seven days’ work for six days’ 
pay. I should insist upon it that somewhere in 
the course of the week a day of rest should be 
granted to me for my own sake and for that of 
mv family, and also for the sake of reverence for 
public law. 

3. Let the worth of Sunday be taught from 
the pulpit and platform. 

What is to be said of the fourth command- 
ment? Isityetin force? Did not Christ our 
Lord teach the world that the Decalogue is of 
divine authority? Did not the apostles regard 
the Decalogue as binding in principle? I know 
that the Lord’s Day has beeu substituted for the 
Sabbath of the Jews; but [ am not one of those 
who think that the moral obligation of the prin- 
ciple underlying the fourth commandment has 
ceased. My conviction, after much study of 
this theme, I do not ask you to accept; but it is 
that a dedication of a seventh portion of our 
time to rest and to worship is a divine ordi- 
nance, and that it prevails under Christianity by 
divine authority. Not one jot or tittle will pass 
from that law while the world continues to be 
governed byits present Lord. The law 1s written 





in physiology, and in Nature at large, as well 
as on the divine page. But if you do not adopt 
these positions, and cannot say that the fourth 
commandment is in principle binding on you, 
what do you say of the example of inspired 
apostles who founded our present Sunday 
observances? Whatever authority any institu- 
tion of early Christianity has on account of 
apostolic precept and example, I hold the Lord’s 
Day has. Even if you take that low ground, 
there is authority for making the Lord’s Day 
all that Christianity desires it to be. 

4. Let Sunday Associations and’ Law and 
Order Leagues and civil magistrates do their 
whole duty and execute the laws now on the 
statute books. 

5. Let good men found reputable journals 
without Sunday editions. [Applause.] 


THE INTERLUDE. 

1. “Who is responsible for the anti-Chinese 
riots?” 

Liquor-sellers, loafers, cowardly citizens, lax 
execuiors ef the law. Oneof the journals of 
Boston not long ago gave the public the news 
that a Chinese cook who was brought to this 
port by the brigantine ‘* Moses B. Tower’? from 
Canton, China, and was prevented from land- 
ing on account of the anti-Chinese law, and 
who had remained on the vessel for several 
days, was caught by United States Marshal! Gal- 
loupe in frons of the Post-Office building and 
arraigned as a criminal. This occurred on 
Boston soil. Why? Because the sentiment of 
the East is far too much influenced by the 
clamor of the roughs, tramps, sneaks, thieves, 
and thugs of the Pacific Coast, and by the an- 
cient and not honorable family of wax noses 
among politicians and editors whom these riot- 
ous elements on the frontier are leading. 

I stood, not many months ago, on the very 
wharf in Seattle to which four hundred China- 
men were lately driven down like cattle, by the 
mob, and where they were told that they must 
go to San Francisco, on penalty of physical in- 
sult. I have been in the towns where lately 
Chinese bave been slaughtered, and where as yet 
the law has not been put into execution against 
their murderers. I find that public sentiment 
in the churches and in the educated circies of 
Oregon and Washington Territory, is very much 
what it is here on the Chinese question. We do 
not want a deluge of the Chinese, nor are we 
likely to have any. Let them be distributed 
over the whole country and not banked uo in 
one quarter, and they will be of service to our 
civilization in multitudes of ways. But sound 
opinion West as well as East--and by sound opi- 
nion I mean that of the hoiders of property, 
that of the editors and preachers, and conscien- 
tious citizens generally—insists on two things: 
First, we must keep our treaties with China, for 
they are partof the fundamental law of the 
land ; and, next, we must protect all who are on 
our soil,and do so according to our own nation- 
al and local laws. [Applazse.] 

One reason why tue Chinaman is persecuted is 
that he never patronizes the whisky dens. 
{Applause.] Another reason is that he is ex- 
tremely economical, and can dive deeper and 
come up cleaner than any other poor man: and 
so 18 a very dangerous rival in low-paid labor. 

The case is much like that of the Know-Noth- 
ing anti-foreigner crusade, occurring here in the 
East some years ago. There wae, or was ex- 
pected, a deluge of poor labor from Ireland and 
elsewhere, and the cry rose here that only pative- 
born Americans should be patromized. There 
may have been gome reason behind the ery, but 
we know what became of the party that tried to 
float into power on the sentiment behind that 
watchword. On the whole, the American peuple 
has never authorized the rough closing of its 
doors against emigrants from East or West. 
We may make laws sifting our immigration; this 
precaution may possibly be necessary; but let 
us wipe the color line out of our immigration 
laws, and, if we must sift, let us be as anxious to 
exclude the white scum from Europe as the 
yellow raindrops from beyond the Pacific. [Ap- 
plause.] , 

We are in danger in great cities of riot, 
stimulated by socialists, anarchists, or,to 
use the British phrase ‘‘atrocitists,” from 
the slums of the great cities of Eu- 
rope. These men can produce a_ superfi- 
cial commotion. They will not cause large re- 
volt, and I believe they cannot, in this country. 
Iam not intimidated by what we hear of men 
training in secret in Chicago with : rms, and by 
their going in martial processions through the 
streeta of the city yonder on the shores of the 
Great Lake. These demonstrations do occur ; but 
they mean very little. On the rough frontier, 
nevertheless, riots can be caused by the leaders 
of misrule ; but nine times out of ten it will be 
found that it is not the native American who is 
opposed to the presence of the orderly Chinamen 
here, but it is the disorderly European, it is the 
scum of Europe, which is must offended by the 
entrance here of a few thousand Chinamen will- 
ing to earn their bread in a quiet way, and who 
are going home, usually, faster than they come. 
It is an atrocious thing, indeed, for a Chinaman 
to earn a few dollars here and then go back to 
the Celestial Empire with them. ‘This depletes 








our treasury. But it is not an atrocious thing for 
8 me English speculator to own whole counties 
on the frontier and never become an American 
citizen,refuse to do so,and go back with millions 
in his pocket. That develops our resources 
[Laughter and applause.) 

2. ** What changes of importance in politics 
and education have lately been made in Japan?” 

Japan has now 2,000 newspapers. Twenty- 
five years ago, it had not a single journal. It 
has now more newspapers than Italy or Austria, 
orthan Spain and Russia taken together. It 
has more newspapers than all Asia. I am now 
speaking of the same Orient of which I was 
giving an opinion a moment since as I discussed 
the anti-Chinese riots. The Pacific is only a 
narrow stream, Our barbarism on the fron- 
tier has a most depressing effect on Japanese 
reforms. 

One of the most important of the very recent 
political changes in Japan is the reorganization 
of the cabinet of the Mikado, on a plan largely 
suggested by the best Western political customa. 
The brilliant author of ‘‘ The Mikado’s Empire,” 
who honored us with his presence on this plat- 
form last Monday, has given his opinion of this 
event in a letter of which [ am fortunately 
authorized to make public use. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Fen. 10th, 1886. 

Dear Mr. Cook:—The recent changes in the Goy- 
ernment of Japan have not attracted notice in our 
country, probably because they appear simply as a 
shifting of names. But their significance is this: The 
Asiatic features of the Government are abolished, 
and all the old, aristocratic, absolute, reactionary 
elements eliminated, and the governmen: is now in 
the hands of men of modern ideas, culture, and 
conviction. The new cabinet is composed of men 
who have been educated or have lived and traveled 
abroad, or bave been trained in the languages, liter- 
ature and life of Christendom. The same is true of 
the members of the Court Council, except Sanjo, 
who is now a venerable figurehead. Even he, 
though one of the old Kioto nobility, and never out 
of Japan, is one of the moderately progressive men. 

The Mikado now meets his ministers in cabinet, 
deliberates with them, and must share personal re- 
sponsibility withthem. This will peel off the last 
fragment of his epidermis of “ divinity,” but will 
develop his humanity, and link him more closely to 
the people. The throne, by having several courses 
of intermediaries quietly and safely removed, is 
more nearly ‘‘ broad-based upon the people’s will.” 
Japan 1s grandly advancing from precedent to pre- 
cedent. The parliament of 1890 will, it may be 
hoped, check any tendency in the ministry to beau- 
rocracy. Meiji, the Japanese name for the chrono- 
logical era which began with the reforms of 1868 
still means Peace by enlightened Pr gress. 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


The greatest of the recent literary reforms in 
Japan is the applicaticn of the Roman alphabet 
to the Japanese language. The Monday lecture- 
sbip is favored by a communication from the 
Rey. C. 8. Eby, a distinguished lecturer from 
Tokio, who 1s now in this country, and who, I 
hope, may some day appear on this platform 
This eloquent and learned missionary and re- 
former was founder and editur of the Chrysan- 
themum, an English monthly of high merit, pub- 
lished in Tokio, and has given lectures in thas 
city to great assemblies, and had for chairmen 
the British and American ministers. His lec- 
tures in Japanese and English have reached very 
wide circles of readers in Japan. He has been 
one of the foremost advocates of the Romaniza- 
tion of the Japanese language; that is, the ap- 
plication to it of our Roman alphabet. I am 
happy to be able to present to you a histury of 
the origin of this reform as given by one of its 
earliest and most effcient friends. 


COBOURG, ONTARIO, Feb. 5th, 1836. 

Dear Mr. Cook :—When I went to Japan I was ap- 
palled at the apparently insurmountable difficulties 
in the way of acquiring the language. The many 
styles of literature range from the pure Chinese to 
street colloquial, the diverse kinds of writing from 
the square Chinese ideograph through grass char- 
acters down to the syliabary of two kinds and endless 
variations. I was not long in making up my mind 
that a thorough knowledge of 10,000 to 60,000 Chinese 
characters was—for me at all events—entirely out of 
the question. As time sped on I felt that the 
Chinese signs were nota sine qua non in Japan, 
and that they must die in Japan or Japan be handi- 
capped forever. To foreigners the complete mas- 
tery of the ideograph is impossible, and a smattering 
is only tantalizing, and to Japanese it means the 
loss of six to ten years in learning to read and 
write. The syliabary is too crude for the language 
as it now is, and a hundred-fold more so for the 
language as it will be when molded and modified by 
contact with the West. I found Dr. Hepburn’s 
transliterated dictionary, and other aids in Roman 
letters, available at once to all who knew the Roman 
alphabet, and soon made up my mind that this style 
of literature-was sufficient not only for foreigners 
but for natives as well, if they only though« so, and 
that they must soon come to see the subject in that 
light. I declared my conviction and adhered to it 
when no one seemed to agree with me, and every- 
one rather thought it argued laziness in the mission- 
ary not to attack the Chinese and Japanese as well. 
When the Chrysanthemum was started in 1S81, I pub- 
lished my opinions and urged the change. The 
rapid progress of scientific education, the increase 
of young men in the university and elsewhere, who 
had been educated abroad, but who were deficient in 
Chinese learning, began to mold public opinion 
toward a desire for the simpler letter. As the 
younger generation was discarding Chinese science, 
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philosophy, ethics, etc., they found that the labor of 
acquiring the ideograph merely to write Japanese 
was too great a waste of time and brains, and, more- 
over, that the very strain of learning them was a 
degrading exercise for the mind, turning men into 


mere parrots. At length the University professors 
and others formed themselves into a society for the 
exclusion of the ancient ideograph and the syllabary 
aod the introduction of the Roman letter. Mr. 
Chamberlain and I were chosen to sit with a number 
of Japanese gentlemen as a committee to settle 
upon a system. We recommended Dr. Hepburn’s 
system, with a few slight alterations, and this was 
accepted by the society. They now publish a 
monthly paper, and the society numbers over 6,000 
members, of whom 314 are foreigners. It re- 
mains now for the educational department to allow 
it tobe taught in the schools and its future is as- 
sured. 

The benefits of the change are simply beyond all 

computation. By means of it, every Japanese stu- 
deat will save from absolute loss sufficient years to 
put bim through a university course. The aggre- 
gate saving to Japan of six years out of tie life of 
every student, would mount up to a very large 
figure. And then, by means of the change, learning 
may become democratic, not contined to the favored 
few who have time aud means to scale the wail into 
this aristocracy of learning. Millions will gain 
access to scholarship, wno otherwise would be ut- 
terly excluded from a higher learning than the 
twaddle of story-books. An effort was made, and 
is still being made by many to replace the ideograph 
by the Kana or syllabary; but that can never be ; 
for the Kana is too crude, too cumbersome for apy- 
thing but the most ancient forms of Japanese litera- 
ture. Foreign names would be ‘utterly transformed 
and unrecognizabie in Kana. 

The growth of the language will be accelerated by 
the adoption of untransjatable words. With the 
Roman letter they simply fall into place with Japa- 
nese words; with other writing, they are as strang- 
ers, and mix as do water and oil. 

In a word, this reform, if successful, is, in my 
mind, more pregnant of good to Japan in the way 
of increase 10 intellectual capital, and in help on the 
way to Western civilization than all other reforms 
put together that have taken place in that new-born 
jand of the East. It removes fetters that would insure 
perpetual intellectual slavery. It opens learning to 
millions tbat ovherwise would be utterly excluded. 
It gives scope to mental powers in upward and out- 
ward growth, rather than the degrading parrot sys- 
tem that chained men down to the past. It makes 
Japanese literature accessible to foreigners. It 
gives Japan the literary badge of the most advanced 
civilization, and paves the way to the easy acquisi- 
tion of English, which is taking the place of the Chi- 
hese a8 the classic language of Japan. 


Yours very truly, C. 8. EBY. 





THE LECTURE. 
GOD'S PART IN CONVERSION, 

In Macbeth the impression of the guilt of the 
murderer is strangely higutened by the kno:zk- 
ing at the gate. Nine times the dialogue, or 
soliloquy, is interrupted by the fateful suunde : 

‘ Macbeth: I have done the deed. Didst thou not 
hear a noise? 

“ Lady M.; I heard the ow! scream and the crickets 
CPYs 2 o 
- Macbeth; Wheace is that knocking? 

« Lady M.: I hear a Knocking. A little water 
clears us of this deed. Hark! more knocking. 

“+ Macbeth: To know my deed ’twere best not 
know myself. 

(Knocking within. 

* Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou 
couldst.” 

MACBETH: Act IJ, Se. IT. 

The flesh creeps when we hear the echo of 
these blows in the hollow caverns of Macbeth’s 
despair. The weight of this knocking opens to 
us immense vistas in the knowledge Shake- 
speare intends here to give us concerning the 
action of a guilty conscience. Cosmic ethical 
forces add a supernatural power to such effects 
of the outraged moral sense. Professor Webster, 
confined in yonder prison, complained that his 
companions in adjoining ceils rapped on the 
walls of his cell and called out to him: ‘You 
area bloody man.” It was proved on his trial 
that nothing but his conscience had spoken to 
him. The words he heard were its voice. Im- 
measurable powers lie behind violated moral 
laws. The whole universe knocks at the door of 
Conscience. 

What is God’s part in conversion ? 

There are three kinds of knocking described in 
the Scriptures: 

1. God’s knocking at man’sdoor. “ BeholdI 
stand at the door and knock; if any man hear 
my voice and open the door, I will come in to 
him and will sup with him and he with me.” 
(Rev. ii, 20.) 

2. Man’s knocking at God's door. ‘Kuock 
and it shall be opened unto you.” (Matt. i, 7.) 

3. Knocking that is too late. “At midnight 
there was a cry made: Behold the bridegroom 
cometh. They that were ready went in with 
him to the marriage and the door was shut.” 

(Matt. xxv, 1-18.) ‘* When once the master of 
the house is risen up and hath shut to the door, 
ye begin to knock saying: Open unto us. He 
shall answer: Depart from me all ye workers 
of iniquity.” (Luke xiii, 23-30.) 

My propositions are five : 

I. Vital orthodoxy must have a scriptural 
philosophy of human nature. 

Il. These symbols, or the three kinds of 
knocking, accurately describe God’s part and 


III. They place the whole reeponsibility for 
the lossof the soul upon the abuse of man’s 
free agency. 
IV. They are the only basis of a sound the- 
odicy, or justification of the ways of God 
toward men. 
V. The same three kinds of kuocking are 
known to ethical science and to universal hu- 
man experience. 

x 
Take your anthropology from the Bible if you 
would have a philosophy that will work well and 
never go out of fashion among sensible and 
devout men. 
Let the impression made by your preaching 
be biblical, and it will be philosophical in the 
noblest sense possible. Whatever the philoso- 
phy of the schools may be, adhere to the bib- 
lical symbols,and you will b3 safe in presence of 
both learned and unlearned. 
Calvinism looks from above on man’s regen- 
eration as a work of divine sovereignty. 
Arminianism looks from below on man’s con- 
version as a result of the submission of the free 
will of the subject to his sovereign. 
In regeneration man is passive, says one; in 
conversiun he is active, rejoins another. Re- 
generation isa gift of God, says one; conver- 
sion is the act of man, says another. 
But the enlightened Arminian does not deny 
the sovereignty of divine grace, nor that God is 
the first cause, or the author of regeneration. 
So the enlightened Calvinist does not deny that 
man has a part to perform in conversion. The 
mischief is in placing undue emphasis on half 
of the truth, and so teaching in effect the worst 
kind of falsehood—that is a half truth. ‘* Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling ; 
for it is God who worketh in you to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.” The first half of tnat 
text 18 good Arminianism; the second half is 
good Calvinism ; the whole of is is good Chris- 
tianity. [Applause.] 
It is said by theologians of several schools that 
God bestows regeneration by an act of sovereign 
grace. He gives no reasons why he bestows re- 
generation on one soul and not onanother. He 
has reasons. Various schools of theology tell us 
that these reasons are inscrutable. 
Let us remember that, in bestowing secular, 
as well as spiritual gifts upon men, God has in- 
scrutable reasons. Some men are born rich and 
others poor; some strong and others weak; 
some in a land filled with Christian light ; others 
in depths of paganism. God has his reasons for 
making these distinctions among mortals. The 
reasons are inscrutable. What I insist upon is 
that God is no more arbitrary with regard to re- 
generation than he is with regard to civilization. 
God is the efficient cause of regeneration; and 
yet man freely chooses Godin conversion. Iam 
to plant and water in the assurance that God 
will give the increase. Predestination in agri- 
culture is just as exact as in regeneration, and 
no more means fate in the latter than it does in 
the former. Fate and necessity have no part in 
a right statement of the doctrine of predestina- 
tion. 

On this topic it is far safer in discussing re- 
ligious truths to use the phraseology of the 
Scriptures than that of the schools. ‘ How 
often would I,” is their language, ‘‘ and ye would 
not"’ Immense ranges of philos>phical and 
e:hical truth are contained in the single fact 
that the Scriptures unqualifiedly promise the 
gitt of the Holy Spirit to whoever asks for it in 
sincerity. Essential Christianity is as old as 
the creation. Isaiah’s declaration was and is 
always and everywhere true: ‘* Let the wicked 
forsake his way and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and Jet him return to the Lord aud 
he will have mercy upon him and unto our God, 
and he will abundantly pardon.” ‘If any man 
will open the door” of his heart, God will enter. 
** Whosoever will, let him take of the water of 
hfe freely.” 

Abuse of man’s free will is everywhere repre- 
sented in Scripture as the sole cause of the loss 
of the soul. No soul is lost by God’s fault. 
This is everywhere the prevailing and final im- 
pression of the Scriptures. Conscience holds 
us and does not make God responsible for our 
sins ; and so ethical science is in harmony with 
Scripture at its central point. The ultimate 
mystery is not the continuance, but the origin 
of evil. 


lives, 
in the macrocosm it had the same source. 
be lost, created them, is a mystery. 


erful and yet has not prevented it. 


and experience. 





man’s part in conversion, according to the pre- 
vailing philosophy of the Scriptures. 


In the little world of the individual finite life 
the problem of the origin of evil can be solved 
to the satisfaction of the conscience ; and so per- 
haps it can be in the great world of all finite 
In the microcosm we find the origin of 
evil in the abuse of free will. We infer that 


Why God, foreknowing that some souls would 


But we believe that God could not prevent 
sin wisely ; and our reason for this belief is that 
there is proof that he is infinitely good and pow 


In the domain of free-will an equally exalted 
place is given to Conscience by both Scripture 


Oaly by exalting Conscience and the influence 
of the Holy Spirit in the depths of every man’s 
moral nature can we justify the ways of God 


Behind all reality is God. As Richter said: 
“To doubt or prove the existence of God is 
to doubt or prove the existence of existence.” 
Whatever reality does to warn men against 
evil or persuade them to good, God does. 
What does reality do—the real fact of things, 
to use Carlyle’s phrase—to persuade men to 
choose good and not evil? Does not reality 
stand at the door of every soul and constantly 
knock, and are not some of the knocks suffi- 
ciently loud andimportunate ? He who is out of 
harmony with the nature of things, he who has 
lost personal normality, finds the universe figbt- 
ing against him. All reality is resisting 
him. If he has attained personal normality, 
all reality is for him, All reality is only 
another name for the pressure of God’s Right 
Hand. 
Using the words Truth, and Reality, as 
synonymous with Divine Manifestations it 
may be said that Truth and Reality are 
the instruments of Regeneration. This is 
not to teach that moral suasion apart from 
the Holy Spirit regenerates the soul, nor to 
deny at all that the Spirit may and does act on 
the soul without as well as with the use of means, 
but itis to affirm that God, who is the essence of 
all Reality, persuades and renews the soul, and 
that every soul is indisputably in contact with 
God wherever it is in contact with Reality. 
What, then, has God done to induce men to do 
their duty? 
1. He has created men. 
2. He preserves them in existence. 
3. He inhabits their consciences and all their 
faculties. 
4, He enswathes them with manifestations of 
bis Power and Goodness in the natural world. 
5. He instructs them by the course of history, 
general and personal. 
6. He places above them Heaven. 
7. And beneath them Hell. 
8. And before them the Cross. 
Could God do more to induce man to repent 
and not overpower his freedom of will ? 
Who can say that God, without overpowering 
or impairing man’s freedom, could do more than 
he has done to persuade man to do his duty ? 
The seven knocks fgom the Divine Hand, on 
man’s door, are Nature, History, Conscience, 
Heaven, Hell, Christ, the Holy Spirit ; and in all 
God, God, God! 
In the individual life, in national hfe, in the 
life of the world as a whole, God knocks for ad- 
mission to the human heart with these seven 
blows. With every birthday, with every hour of 
sickness, with every bereavement, with every 
illumination of the soul by the solemnity of soli- 
tude, by 10,000 voices from Nature and from 
history and from the depths of coascience, God 
expresses his desire to enter the human soul. 
And, if we take history at large, must we not say 
that the pangs of the nations before Christianity 
appeared were simply the blows of God on the 
heart of humanity asking for admission? Rome 
suffered, Rome despaired. Her faith concerning 
religion grew so dim that the end of the world 
on account of its wickedness was expected. All 
this tossing of pagan lands is an effect of the 
knocking of God on the heart of humanity. 
The very existence of evil in the universe may be 
taken as a blow of God on the breast of the 
universe, asking for admission to the souls of all 
finite creatures. Reality, truth, these are other 
names for the divine nature. 
As soon as we adopt tha Scriptural and high- 
est scientific point of view, and regard all con- 
tact of the soul with reality, as in a profuund 
sense, contact with God, what wealth of, philo- 
sophical and practical truth do we find lying 
behind every biblical parable and metaphor! 
Analyze the divine language, and you will have 
before you a whole system of sound thought as 
to man’s nature and as to God’s part in conver- 
sion, and will be convinced that on these sub- 
jects the Scriptures, ethical science and univer- 
sal human experience are in complete harmony. 
The Scriptural teaching as to the knocking of 
God at man’s door shows: 
1. That some act of man’s free will must go 
before God’s entrance into the soul. Man is to 
open the door. 
2. That man has natural power to do this and 
a corresponding responsibility. 
8. That God’s knocking invites, inspires, per- 
suades and enables man to do this act, but that 
God does not himself force vpen the door. 
4. That God’s entrance and man’s opening 
the door are practically simultaneous—the two 
sides of one indivisible transaction—regenera- 
tion and repentance. 
5. That God enters and sups with man, and he 
with God. On condition of the opening of the 
door, friendship with God follows. 
6. That if any man will open the door God 
will enter. 
7. That God stands at all doors knocking. 
8. That if any man does not open the door of 
his soul to God, the fault is that of the man 
only. 
9. That there is a difference between the gen- 
eral and particular operations of the Divine 
Spirit—general while knocking, special after en- 
tering. 
10. That the duty of immediate opening of 





to men. 





11. That every refusal to open adds to man’s 
guilt and peril, and that there must be on the 
part of the unyielding soul a refusal for every 
knock, and that the knocking is incessant, and 
that so the guilt and peril of evil choices mount 
swiftly to vast magnitudes. 

And the seven knocks go forward with the 
sun rising, the sun half way up the sky, the sun 
crossing the meridian, the sun sinking toward 
the west, the sun going out of sight; seven 
knocks—Nature, History, Conscience, Heaven, 
Hell, Christ, the Holy Spirit, and in all God, 
God, God. And after every knock you and you 
and you and I answer Yes or No! 


IL 
Just so the Scriptural teaching concerning 
man’s knocking at God’s door shows: 
1, That it is an act of man’s free will to knock 
at God’s door, 
2. That man’s want and power and God’s 
promise inspire the desire on man’s part to 
knock at God’s door, 
3. That man’s knocking and God’s opening 
are practically simultaneous—two sides of one 
indivisible transaction—Repentance and Re- 
generation, 
4. That the law of from ‘ess to more prevails 
here, so that, after the general influences of the 
Spirit are rightly obeyed, the special imfiuences 
follow. 
5. That if any man will knock God will open. 
6. That God invites all men to knock. 
7. That if any man does not knock, it is wholly 
his own fault. 
8. That the duty of immediate knocking lies 
upon all, 
9. That every refusal adds to the soul’s guilt 
and peril. 
It is asserted that, without a knowledge of the 
historic Christ, there does not exist in the mind 
of the heathen “sufficient materi:1in motive for 
the efficacious work of the Holy Spiri:.” (** Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy,” p. 116.) ‘ne heathen, 
then, are not wituous excuse, as the apostle says 
they are, and the whole argument underlying 
Paui’s Epistle to the Romans is at fault. 
A crippled doctrire of the Holy Spirit makes 
this new theology a misshapen cripple. It 
does not, it cannot, it does not attempt 
to keep pace with the Scriptures. “It 
would not be just for God to condemn men 
hopelessly when they have not known him in 
Jesus Christ.” So say not the Scripiures, but 
certain auti-scriptural vagaries of speculation. 
“No soul,” we are assured, *‘can be Icst with- 
out a knowledge of the historic Christ.” 
A sound psychology, a candid study of the 
severe facts of history, will support as thor- 
oughly asthe Scriptures do an opinion very 
different from this weak dream. Was the 
spiritual destiny of Satan, then, nos settled 
until the commencement of the Christian era? 

1. According to the Scriptures, the knocking 
of God at the door of every buman heart is loud, 
prolonged, and incessant enough to leave every 
soul without excuse for not opening the door. 

2. According to the Scriptures, it is loud 
enough at the door of every man, even without 
a knowledge of the historic Christ, to give every 
man a fair chance. 

8, According to the Scriptures, it is loud 
enough on the door of every soul that hasa 
knowledge of the Gospel, to give every such soul 
more than a fair chance. 

4. It is extremely unscriptural, it is violently 
unscientific, it is contrary to the most sacred 
faith of Christendom to assert that, without the 
knowledge of the historic Christ, the Holy Spir- 
it has not sufficient material at its disposal to 
make itself efficacious in causing man to rise 
and open the door to him who knocks for admit- 
tance. The duty of immediate repentance lies 
upon all men. 





Iil. 


There is distinct Scriptural teaching that a 
time arrives when the gate of opportunity is shut, 
and the soul knocks at a closed door. 

Who teaches this? He who was the One alto- 
gether perfect, and who spoke as man never 
spake has insisted on this truth as no one else 
has done in the whole tide of time Take the 
parable of the t2n virgins, the wise and the un- 
wise. Take the famous passage in reply to the 
question *‘Are there few that be saved?” The 
answer ig: “Strive to enterin at the straight 
gate. When once the master of the house has 
risen up and hath shut to the door and ye 
begin to stand without and knock at the door 
saying: Lord, Lord, open to us, he shall an- 
swer and say: I know you not whence ye are; 
depart from me all ye workers of inquity.” It is 
said that this rule cannot be applied to those 
beyond the range of a historic knowledge of 
Christianity. Bue when our Lord met the 
Roman centurion hesaid: ‘*I have not found 
such faith ; no, notin Israel. Many shall come 
from the east and west and sit down in the 
kingdom of God.” Again he says: ** Ye shall 
see Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and all the 
prophets in the kingdom of God, and you yonur- 

selves thrust out;and they shall come from the 
eastand from the west and from the north and 
rom the south, and shall sit down in the king- 





the door lies upon all. 





dom of God.” That broad language include 
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more than those who lived under the Jewish 
dispensation: 

Away with the doctrine that God, even when 
the blow of the historic Christ is not felt upon 
the bosom of humanity, does not knock loudly 
enough at man’s door to leave him without 
excuse for not allowing God to enter. We read 
that men are to be judged according to the deeds 
done in the body. We read that it is appointed 
to all men once to die, end after death the judg- 
ment. We read that between Dives and Lasarus 
in the next life there is a great gulf, impassable 
and fixed. We read of those who have no knowl- 
edge of the written law or Gospel, that the invisible 
things of God from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even hia eternal power and God- 
head, so that they are without excuse. 

According to ethical science, man reaps what 
he sows whether he has or has not a knowledge 
of the historic Christ. 

The law of from less to more prevails vniver- 
sally in spiritual experience. It is the path of 
the just which grows brighter and brighter to 
the perfect day. It is also the broad road that 
leadeth to destruction. The self-propagating 
power of habit is the path to Heaven and also 
to Hell. 

Tohim that hath of good or evil shall be 
given, and he shall have more abundantly ; but 
from him that hath not of good or evil shall be 
taken away even that which he hath. 

He that is righteous let him be righteous still. 
He that is unjust let him be unjust still, Such 
is the supreme blessing or supreme doom in- 
volved in the tendency of character to a final 
permanence and in the certainty thata final per- 
manence can come but once. 

God is knocking at the door of every individ- 
ual soul and on the bosom of humanity so loud™ 
ly, 80 incessantly, so importunately, that the 
sound of the blows is the commencement of that 
universal anthem which, in eternity, is to jus- 
tify all the ways of God to men. “Be ye lifted 
up, ye everlasting doors, and let the King of 
Glory come in. Who is the King of Glory?” He 
is the God of the whole earth. ‘* Thus saith the 
high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is Holy : [ dwell in the high and holy place ; 
with him also that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the contrite ones.” ‘‘I am 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, 
saith the Lord, which is and which was, and 
which is to come, the Almighty.’’ * Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock.” ‘ And the Spirit 
and the bride say, Come. And let him that 
heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst 
come. And whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely.” 
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Tue exhibitions of the works of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, which, during the two preceding 
winters, attracted crowds of thankful admirers 
to the Grosvenor Gallery, are this year succeeded 
by one no less complete and representative of 
the works of the foremost of living English 
painters—Sir Jobn Everett Millais. It cannot be 
denied that an exhibition such as this, on a large 
scale, and consisting wholly of the productions 
of one artist, isas severe a test of his ability as 
could well be imagined. Should he pass through 
the ordeal with reputation undiminished, it 
must be taken as proof positive that he is a 
painter of extraordinary talent and power ; but 
further, should he come out with increased 
luster, compelling us to yet deeper homage and 
yet more unquestioning admiration, we shall 
hardly doubt that sometbing more than talent, 
however great, has caused such an effect, and 
that in fature ages, as in our own, he will be 
ranked among those few of transcendent genius 
whom the world has agreed to recognize as great 
masters. To the former class, I think, Sir John 
Millais will ultimately be found to belong ; the 
latter, it is certain, contains few names more 
illustrious than those of his two predecessors in 
the Grosvenor Winter Exhibitions. In com- 
parison with the works of Sir voshua and Gains- 
borough, we feelin those of Millais a certain 
bense of barshneas and unripeness; in fact, 
admirable painter as he is, we can scarcely 
escape the conviction that he is hardly even 
now, and much less was he in former years, an 
artist in the full sense in which we apply the 
term to those masters. His works are wanting 
in the concentration and unity of purpose which 
we find even in their slightest performances, 
The subtie skill, born of genius, with which in 

heir paintings every touch, however seemingly 
hasty or careless, is made to fill its proper 
place in relation to all the rest; the delicate 
instinct of harmony, which keeps far off every 
harsh or jarring note, every least grain of color 
foreign to the general scheme ; these qualities, 
which mark the heroes of the art, can only be 

eonceded to Sir John Millais in very inferior 
degree, if indeed, they can be conceded to him 





at all. But I would not be thought to tnderrate 
his achievements. My admiiration of him as a 
painter is great. Were it less su, I should hard- 
ly have ventured to compare him, even to his 
disadvantage, with such masters as Reynolds 
and Gainsborotigh: 

Sir John Everett Millais was born at South- 
ampton, in the sumimer of 1829. His father 
was a native of Jersey, where the future painter 
spent the first five years of his life. He was 
then taken to France} but upon his early dis- 
covering signs of artistic talent, his father car- 
tied him; in his ninth year, to England, where 
the child at once commenced the serious study 
of his profession. His progress was rapid. In 
1838 he won, by a drawing from the antique, a 
medal of the Society of Arts. In 1840 he was 
admitted a student of the Royal Academy, 
where, seven years later, he carried off the 
highest attainable distinction, the gold medal, 
his first exhibited picture having already ap- 
peared at the Academy in 1846. Millais’s work at 
this time, and up to the middle of the year 1848, 
was good and highly creditable to so young a 
painter, but not otherwise especiably remark- 
able. There is an oil sketch, entitled ‘* The 
Conjurer,” in tbe Grosvenor Exhibition, which 
is undated in the catalogue, but which, from 
internal evidence, Ijudge to belong to this 
period. It is agreeable in color and chiaro- 
scuro, brown tints largely predominating, and 
reminds us, at a considerable distance, of the 
work of Robert Smirke. 

In 1848 began the famous movement which 
revolutionized modern British art. Seven ar- 
dent and very young men, of whom the leaders 
were Dante Rossetti, Millais and Holman Hunt, 
combined for the purpose of overthrowing what 
they believed to be the false standard of taste in 
art prevalent at the time. They called them- 
selves the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, intend- 
ing to revert not to the manner but to the mo- 
tive of the painters anterior to Raphael. They 
wholly condemned the direction which art had 
followed from the time of Raphael to their own, 

and contended that her true office was to hold 
the mirror up to Nature, that works of Fine 
Art should “ delight us by the interest the ob- 
jects they depict excite in the beholder, just as 
those objects in Nature would excite his interest.’ 
It is not to be denied that at the time when these 
young men raised the standard of revolt, much 
mediocrity was passing current under the name of 
Fine Art; nor, on the other hand, should it be 
forgotten that among their contemporaries or 
immediate forerunners were such men as Wilkie, 
Etty, Philip, Leslie, Mulready, Cox, De Wint, 
Prout, Lewis, Linnell, Palmer, and Turner him- 
self, while among the men of the past whom they 
affected to despise, are counted some of the most 
illustricus names in the history of Art. The 
fact is that pre-Raphaelitism was essentially a 
moral movement, not an artisticone atall. The 
motive of its founders was an intense devotion 
to truth, as they knew it; and for this they de- 
serve all honor. But they forgot that truth dis- 
closes herself in many ways, and they erred in 
applying to art principles which do not of right 
belong to it. That the moral influence of their 
earnestness and devotion has been beneticial to 
many a student of Nature is unquestionable ; 
that it has done anything for the advancement 
of artI venture to doubt. 

‘The earliest works of Millais’s Pre-Raphaelite 
period in the exhibition are two pen-and-ink 
drawings, dated respectively 1848 and 1849, and 
anything but creditable to a Gold-medalist of 
the Royal Academy, unless, indeed, they are de- 
liberate caricatures of medieval art. But this 
our knowledge of the feelings which actuated 
the Pre-Ruphaelites forbids us tosuppose. There 
is a quaint humor about these productions 
which we fail to trace in the artist’s later works, 
and which we are reluctantly compelled to be- 
lieve in some degree unintentional. They re- 
mind us somewhat of the late Richard Doyle’s 
*‘Comic Illustrations of the History of England.” 
The subject of the earlier of the two is taken 
from the final scene of Roweo and Juliet. In 
the center of the vault lie the dead bodies, half 
concealed by a group of figures who appear to 
be falling over them. A man, in a kneeling 
posture, holds up the bottle which had con- 
tained the poison, avd eyes it suspiciously. On 
the left stand the prince and other persons of 
the drama, among them a lay-figure in the act 
of embracing an old gentleman, for which ex- 
traordinary incident we fail to find any author- 
ity in the play; while the extreme left is occu- 
pied by two soldiers, one of whom, evidently of 
a strictly economical turn, is blowing out the 
candle which he holds, the open door opposite 
admitting sufficient light. In the doorway, 
meantime, appears a mob of five apparently 
very peaceably disposed persons, whom a young 
man is exerting himself with unnecessary vio- 
lence to keep out. The other drawing is of an 
historical subject, the ‘‘ Spoliation of the Tomb 
of Queen Matilda at Caen” in the year 1562, and 
is even more amusingly grotesque and ill-drawn 
than the ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.” The faces in gen- 
eral seem to have been inspired by the sculp- 
tured gargoyles of Gothic cathedrals. 

But» if the absurd mediwvalism of these draw- 





ings excite in us nothing but mirth, it is with 
far different feelings that we contemplate the 


artist’s first Pre-Raphaelite oil-painting, ‘‘ Lo- 
renzo and Isabella.” This remarkable produc- 
tion, of which the subject is taken from Keats’s 
poem; ‘‘ Isabella or the Pot of Basil,” is an 
epitome of the faults and virtues of the school 
to which it belongs. A number of persons are 
represented seated at table. On the right, 
nearest the foreground, Isabella, with down- 
cast eyes, is accepting from her lover the half 
of a blood orange. Her brothers, from the op- 
posite side of the table, watch the pair with 
looks of undisguised malignity, while further 
back are seated other members of the family. 
A serving-man, with a napkin over his arm, 
stands behind Isabella. The picture impresses 
us rather by intellectual ¢ffort than poetical in- 
spiration. In composition, and in utter refusal 
of the advantages of chiaroscuro, it belongs to 
the infancy of art. In facial expression, how- 
ever, it is not unsuccessful ; but even here our 
pleasure is marred by the mistaken zeal of the 
artist, in whose creed, as in that of his brother 
Pre-Raphaelites, truth to Nature was regarded 
as synonymous with literalness of imitation. 
There is no ideal conception of character in the 
work ; we have not before us Keats’s lover, but 
only the portrait of Mr. So-and So as Lorenzo. 
Isabella, however, by happier chance of selec- 
tion, is very sweet and simple. The coloring, 
again, though undoubtedly true, is, owing to the 
application of the sams principle, greatly want- 
ing in concentration of interest. There is no 
tone, no due subordination of one part to 
another; every detail stands, as it were, by 
itself, unhelpful of the general harmony. 
“¢Fiue Art,” says a writer of our day, “is not 
imitation, but invention; it is not reflection, 
but creation.” From this point of view, and I 
believe it to be a just one, “ Isabella” stands 
condemned. It is filled from end to end with 
faithful imitation; it is the result of earnest 
and profound reflection; but it is not in the 
best sense a work of Fine Art. 

‘Isabella” was succeeded in the following year 
(1850) by ‘‘ Christ in the House of his Parents,” 
and “Ferdinand lured by Ariel’; two pictures 
finished with the same minuteness as the first, 
and not less deficient in artistic qualities. From 
another than artistic point of view, however, 
** Christ in the House of his Parents,” better 
known as the‘*Carpenter’s Shop,” deserves praise 
and respect. It is the most thoughtfully and 
religiously conceived work that Millais has ever 
produced. Following the example of the early 
Italians, who painted their saints from the peo- 
ple around them, he has here represented an 
English family’ of the working class, with an 
utter disregard of personal beauty in his selec- 
tion of models. The picture is nobly sugges- 
tive, and full of fine symbolism, but its interest 
is almost entirely due to the earnestness which 
it displays ; it lacks the charm of form and col- 
or which is inseparable from pictorial art as we 
understand it. In 1851 appeared ‘* The Wood- 
man’s Daughter,” ‘‘ Mariana of the Moated 
Grange,” and ‘* The Return of the Dove to the 
Ark.” The last two show some advance, both in 
execution and in coloring, although in the lat 
ter respect Millais has never attained the high- 
estrank. His carelessness of outward beauty at 
this time is strikingly exemplified in ‘The Re- 
turn of the Dove,” where the two girls are as ill- 
favored a pair as could easily be discovered. But 
there is some excellent painting in the dove it- 
self, and in the straw which bestrews the floor. 

The pictures of the next year (1852). * The 
Huguenot” and ‘‘Ophelia,” mark a decided 
step in advance, and are scarcely to be surpassed 
by any of the productions of Millais’s Pre-Ra- 
phaelite period. His technique is now for the 
first time masterly, his composition simpler and 
more successful, and, most nutable change, he 
at last paints beautiful faces. The coloring, 
however, is, as of old, inbarmonious, although 
in “*The Huguenot,” less so than ordinarily. 
The painter’s delight in the most brilliant hues 
of Nature resulted in an attempt to imitate 
them by combinations of the crudest greens and 
most vivid purples. There is evidence in all 
this of the fidelity with which his studies were 
pursued; but the task was beyond the ability of 
any but the greatest eolorists, and Millais failed 
wh:ire few could have succeeded. *‘The Hu- 
guenot” established the artist’s reputation. Be- 
fore its charm and pathos the unmeasured abuse 
which his earlier works had called forth died 
away in faint strictures, or yielded place to frank 
admiration. Nor, unjust and malignant as had 
been that abuse, can we refuse to recognize a 
spice of justice in the fact that here for the first 
time his work met with universal acceptance. 
The feeling is undoubtedly well founded, that a 
work of art should be of necessity a “‘ thing of 
beauty” ; and this was the first thing of beauty 
which he had presented to the public. The 
incident represented is supposed to have oc- 
curred on the day of St. Bartholomew. 
A lady, herself presumably a Catholic, is en- 
deavoring to fasten to the sleeve of her Hugue- 
not lover a white scarf, the badge by which all 
good Catholics were to be known on the fatal 
evening. He, embracing her, tenderly but reso- 
lutely resists the act by which his safety would 
be purchased at the price of his honor. The 
two are gazing into each other’s eyes with looks 





of unutterable love. Ican scarcely praise too 





much the mingled purity and intensity of feeling 
expressed in these faces; the painter has never 
gone beyond it ; it were hardly possible for any- 
one to doso. The background consists simply 
of an old red-brick wall, lichen-stained and ivy- 
canopied, with grass and wild flowers growing 
at its foot. 

“Ophelia” is, in the face and figure of the dis- 
traught maiden, who, chanting ‘snatches of 
old tunes,” floats down the stream to ‘‘ muddy 
death,” no less beautiful and pathetic than ‘* The 
Huguenot.” But the general effect is some- 
what injured by the over-elaboration and ob- 
trusiveness of the background, and bythe harsh- 
ness of the coloring, especially in the green foli- 
age. Whatever its defects, however, it is a pic- 
ture which appeals directly to the heart, and, 
numerous as are the paintings of which 
Ophelia is the subject, I have never seen one 
comparable to this for pathos and reality. For 
the face of Ophelia the artist had the advantage 
of an unusually beautiful model—Miss Siddal, 
afterward Mrs. Dante Rossetti. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND, 


Sanitary, 
HOW THINKERS AND WRITERS 
SHOULD LIVE. 


( Continued.) 











Next to good sleep and right exercise the 
matter of foods is most important to the seden- 
tary worker. The demand of the system for 
food, both as to quantity and quality, is relative. 
The amount of waste and the activity, beyond a 
certain point, of the functions of the body de- 
pende so much upon the amount of exertion, 
both physical and menial, that rules are not so 
much regulations to be conformed to as they are 
standards for the measurement of recognized 
and proper deviations. For instance, while it is 
convenient to speak of the importance of regu- 
larity in meals, it is equally important to recog- 
nize that an additional meal, when there has 
been special exertion or loss of sleep, may be as 
normal and necessary as the regular ones. Also 
some allowance must be made for size, age, tem- 
perament and established habits; since, within 
certain limits, Nature and art adjust themselves 
to each other in a way which seems a departure 
from the rigid rule, and yet which in the partic- 
ular case may be defensible on hygienic 
grounds. Two things are perhaps a little more 
desirable for the brain worker than for the rest of 
mankind. These are close and careful observa- 
tion of what seems to agree with the best physi- 
cal vigor and that self-restraint or contro! of 
self which enables one to carry out the indica- 
tions. Many scholars seem to be so taken up 
with their minds as practically to act as if 
attention to their bodies were a somewhat igno- 
ble and comparatively a debasing thing. 

Good Faber, it was said, made a virtue of 
“*snubbing” the body, and so it dismissed him 
betore middle life. A celebrated preacher, of 
grand physique and general good health, who 
lectured much, said, one day, at an Albany lunch 
counter, as he was pushing down food: * This is 
the way I continually have to do;but I can 
stand it.” He did not stand it, but died in mid- 
dle life of digestive incompetency. We do not 
mean that we need to be continually watching 
symptoms and wondering whether this or that 
will agree with us. But,in our well days and 
well weeks, we do want to notice what our course 
of living is; to note the probable cause of dis- 
turbances and to give early heed to any sensible 
departure from good health. We believe in a 
very close relation between food and force, and 
not the less when the force to be called into ex- 
ercise is mostly mental. There is a great differ- 
ence in the degree to which different persons 
utilize food, and its ready convertibility into 
vigor of thought is to some small degree ac- 
quired. But among brain workers, little and 
large, we have not known many who did not 
somehow appropriate and digest a pretty good 
supply of food. Even some of those who are 
dyspeptic, or who so exhaust in labor as to be- 
come inclined to groan, do not lose much flesh 
and are really quite well nourished. As a rule 
our American scholars do not make enough of 
breakfast. It ought to be far more than the 
mid-day meal. After sleep it is time to break the 
fast, and todo it well. Supply is being taken 
in for the day’s work. We are glad to 
see the use of fruit at breakfast 
increasing. The orange, the roast apple, or 
some plainly-cooked tomatoes do much for the 
tone of the digestive organs. Oat meal, eggs, 
cream, and milk, or tender, juicy meat, baked 
potatoes, good bread, good butter, and some 
form of warm drink are the base of supply for 
the student’s breakfast. He does not thrive so 
well on coarser foods as does the muscle-exercis- 
ing workman. Important as is fat, the cooked 
greases are less likeiy to agree with him. The 
man who hastens from his breakfast to his plow 
warms up fast enough on cold water; but to 
most sedentary persons a warm drink aids diges- 
tion and vital force. Hot coffee, with its cream 
and sugar, in not too much quantity, we believe 
valuable to most study men. A rest of half an 
hour or so after breakfast, and a brisk walk and 
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airing of twenty minutes, and you are, or ought 
to be, ready for work. The time for lunch will 
depend much upon the kind of work you are 
doing. If there is real thought and the putting 
of the best faculties to work, we agree with 
Hale when he says: ‘*The business of writing 
is the most exhausting known to men. You 
should steadily feed the machine with fuel. I 
find ita good habit to have standing on the 
stove acup of warm milk, just tinged in color 
with coffee. Beef tea answers as well.” Each 
one has to learn for himself the requirements 
based on the actual expenditure of force. We 
believe that, with most students, the one o’clock 
meal can be the lightest of the day. There are 
very many who, if working hard from breakfast 
to night-fall, will do better with lighter lunches 
at eleven and three o'clock, than with a hearty 
meal atone. The six o'clock dinner is to be de- 
fended if its foods andits cookery are in accord 
with the physiology of life. 

The introductory soup, uot richin greases, 
the flaky fish, with right dressing, and the good, 
tender joint are oftener needed: by tue indoor 
worker than by any other class. Itis a refresh- 
ment, a recreation, as well as a reinforcement 
that 1s being sought, and unless spending much 
time at the table will lead you to loge self- 
restraint, to eat too much, do not hurry away, 
Then if, after an hour, much evening study 1s 
to be done, we again indorse Mr. Hale thus far: 
** Do not forget a sufficiency just before bed time. 
It may be as light as you please, but let it be 
sufficient. Never go to bed in any danger of 
beig hungry. People are kept awake by hun- 
ger quite as much as by a bad conscience.” 
Some light, soft food, small in quantity, a glass 
of milk, a half-dozen raw oysters without in- 
digestible crackers, a little tender fruit, how 
much they do for many a man after an evening's 
labor. My dear friend, Dr. Willard Parker, who 
lived ‘* to eighty-six, for furty years .ever went 
to bed without a bowl of bread and milk.” Does 
that mean that all must do the same, or that 
hearty suppers are good just before retiring? 
By no means. But it does mean that those who 
are very active in mind and capabie of hard 
work at night do well to take in fuel before the 
next day. Neither tea or coffee must ever be a 
part of the late refreshment, unless an open air 
walk is to follow. Students as a rule are not 
good enough feeders on right kind of food, 
rightly cooked. We believe in intellectual ani- 
mals, And if a person by the age of forty does 
not know considerable about running the ma- 
chine which he operates, and out of which, as 
if it were soil, the mind draws nourishment and 
force, it is because he has not put bis mind to 
observe and study this subject with the same 
clearness and attention that he has those 
other subjects which he calls his studies. While 
there is abundance yet to be said as to the de- 
tails in operating the machine with mind-at- 
work as its governor, we hope that as to sleep, 
exercise, and feeding, this and the former arti-— 
cle will give some suggestions tothe inquirer, 








Biblical Research, 


THE OLDEST HEBREW CODEX. 


BY THE REY. B. PICK, PH.D. 





Or all the Hebrew codices now extant, the 
codex of the Later Prophets, dated 916 A. D., 
takes, without question the first place ; for it is 
the oldest manuscript of a certain date, and it 
is very valuable on account of its vowel signs 
and various readings. 

As to the history cf this codex, suffice it to 


_ gay that it originally belonged to the collection 


of manuscripts preserved at Odessa, which, to- 
gether with those belonging to the late Abraham 
Firkovitsch, were bought for the imperial public 
library of St. Petersburg. Two scholars, one a 
Russian, the other a German—A. Harkavy and 
H. L. Strack—published a catalogue of the He- 
brew codices, and pp. 223-235 contain the differ- 
ent epigraphs, appended to the codex, which are 
very important, since they tell of the history of 
the manuscripts. It is dated 916 A.D. The 
text 1s surrounded with Massoretic notes, and has 
the so-called Babylonian system of vocalization, 
The peculiarity of this system, which is also 
called the Assyrian, consists in having signs of 
a different shape torepresent the vowels. An- 
other peculiarity of this system is that the 
vowels are almost uniformly placed above the 
letters. It is therefore designated the super- 
lineary system. 

This remarkable codex, which is undoubtedly of 
the same import for the Old Testament as _is the 
Codex Sinaiticus for the New, has been edited 
in fac simile by means of photo-lithography, by 
Prof. H. L. Strack, of Berlin, and published at 
the expense of the Emperor Alexander II, of 
Russia, The whole work was done in three 
years, and is both a monument to the editor and 
his imperial patron. The text occupies 449 folio 
pages. The Latin preface gives the history of 
the codex, and the adnotationes critice which 
follow the texts are intended to help the student 
in the perusal of the same. The title is 
** Prophetarum Posteriorum Codex Babylonicus 





Petropolitanus (ed. Strack, Petropoli, 1876). The 
price at Leipzig is 150 marks. 

On comparing this codex with the text pub- 
lished by Van der Hooght, in 1705, and which 
has become the textus receptus of the Old Tes- 
tament, we notice a number of variations, of 
which we will give a few only : 

Isaiah i, 7, “ And your cities.” 

Isaiah iii, 23, ‘And the hand mirrors”; 80 
also all versions, and the latest edition by Baer 
and Delitzsch, yet without the ‘‘and” in the Re- 
vised Version. 

Isxiahiv, 1, “Our own apparels” ; 80 also Sept. 
and other versions. 

Isaiah vii, 14, The word ‘* Immanuel ” is writ- 
ten as two words, asis found in many edi- 
tions. 

Isaiah x, 28, ‘‘ Michmas”’; so also Baer and 
Delitzsch’s edition ; Revised Version retained the 
old reading ‘‘ Michmash.” 

isaiah xxxvi, 2, ‘‘Rabshakeh” is written as 
two words ; so also Baer and Delitzsch. 

Isaiah xxxvii, $8, ‘* Esar-haddon” is written 
as one word ; so also Baer and DVelitzsch. 

Isaiah liv, 9, Not ‘*as the waters,” but ‘75"5 
** as the days.” 

ALLEGHENY, Pa, 


Science. 


VineGaR is the result of fermentation in 
saccharine liquids through the agency of a fer- 
ment fungus. In the books this fungus is de- 
scribed as a species of Penicidium, but Pasteur 
has determined this to bean error. The ‘‘ motb- 
er of vinegar” is Mycoderma aceti. In ginger 
beer, alcoholic fermentation is set up by the 
yeast fungus, Saccharomyces cerevisiae. Spores 
of Penicillium, Aspergillus, and Mucor are om- 
nipresent in the atmosphere; hence plants are 
often found where the Mycoderma has done its 
work. The famous epizooty, or horse distemper, 
of a few years ago in America, was traced in such 
free development in connection with the sick 
horses, as to be believed to be the actual agent 
in that disease. Mr. Worthington Smith says 
that it has been found to be a weak alcoholic 
ferment when in a low condition of oxygen. 
Then it decomposes sugar, and produces car- 
bonic acid gas and alcohol. It is barely possi- 
ble that its activity in producing disease at times 
may be due to some variation in the oxygen of 
the atmosphere. 








....-Oleomargarine is made in the following 
way. Animal fat, over the surface of which 
salt has been sprinkled is heated to about 
120°F. The fat melts to oil, the straight fat 
rising to the top, the poorer part settling to the 
bottom. The poorer portion is exported to 
Europe for candle making. The clear fat is 
placed in large boxes holding 500 to 600 pounds, 
and is allowed to cool and granulate. It is 
next placed in heavy duck bags and submitted 
to a hydraulic pressure of from fifty to seventy 
tons to the square inch. Under this pressurs 
the oleo oil flows out, leaving the hard stear. 
ine, which is largely used to mix with lard. 
The oil is then mixed with milk and real 
butter, the latter being added in greater or less 
amount depending on the kind of product de- 
sired. The mixture is churned like regular 
butter,and the product is oleomargarine. Instead 
of the straight animal fat, suet is often used. 
Butterine is a compound of lard and butter. 


....F. J. Sprague has published an important 
paper on the use of electricity as a motive 
power onelevated railways. The question is not 
so much how to reduce the cost of operating 
the roads, as it is to find a way to run long 
trains with the same facility as short ones, If 
the latter can be done, the earning capacity of 
the roads must iucrease. The roads have reached 


the limits of their capacity with steam, and 
some other method of propulsion must be 
found. The solution of this problem, in Mr. 
Sprague’s opinion, is to provide each car with 
1ts own motor, which, by the use of electrical 
motors, 18 perfectly practical, so that there need 
be no limit to the length of the train. A train 
of ten cars thus propelied, could be brought to 
speed as quickly as a train of five cars, thus al- 
lowing ot more trains and faster time. 


....According to Professor Dewar, in his 
communication to the British Association, pub- 
lished in Nature, liquid oxygen at a tempera- 
ture of — 130°,is comparatively inert as respects 
chemical combination. It is without the active 
character of the element in the gaseous state, 


It does not act on phosphorous, sodium, potas- 
sium, solid sulphuretted hydrogen, and soli ¢ 


hydriodic acid. Other substances which ex ;° 


ordinarily as gases are similarly affected vy 
greatly reduced temperature. Liquid ethylene 
and solid bromine do not unite when brought 
together, but gaseous ethylene and liquid bro- 
mine unite directly at ordinary temperatures. 


....A large number of our true grasses are 
importations from the Old World that have be- 
come naturalized in the United States. Profess- 
or Bailey notes, on the other hand, an apparent 
indisposition of the sedge grasses to make 
themselves a home in our country. Though 
the number of European species is large, only 
six are now wild with us. These are Carex 
precoz, 0. acutiformis, C. extensa, U. hirta, C. 
glauca, C. muricata. ‘’ne number of our native 
species is near two hundred in the Atlantic 
States alone. 





Pebbles, 


....The boycott—The trundle-bed. 


....People who ‘‘ went South for the winter” 
this year have found it. 





...‘*A man never loses anything by polite— 
ness.” How about his seat in a street car? 


...-A rule that works both ways—When a 
fleet goes out on a cruise, the crews go out on 
the fleet. 


...- When is a bankrapt concern like an eight- 
day clock? When it is run down, No; when 
it is wound up. 


....Oxberience was a bully deacher. Der only 
trouble mit him vos dot he gifs his knowledge 
out vhen it vas pooty late. 


...-ln Central Park. She: “If the lion were 
to break out, which would you save first, the 
children or me?” ‘ Me.” 


....Nature accommodates herself to the cir- 
cumstances of the people. You never hear of a 
waterspout in Kentucky. 


...-By actual count it has been discovered 
that a man can shoe a horse in seven minutes 
less than a woman can shoo a hen. 


....-You may now criticise the coffee that you 
take at an afternoon tea,” says a fashion journ- 
al. You may; but we have an idea that it will 
render you somewhat unpopular. 


...‘*Is it possible, miss, that you do not know 
the names of your best friends?” ‘* Possible? 
Why, of course itis. Ido not even know what 
my name may be a year or 80 hence.” 


....A Kansas man is sawing woodin the Navy 
Yard at Washington. Tnus the unexpected 
happens. He went there for a post-office com- 
mission, and, up to date, can only say, *‘1 came» 
I saw.” 


...-“In Portland, Oregon, the fire depart- 
ment engines will be provided with ‘ shoes,’ 
so that they can be run as sleighs to fires, and 
make better time.” The ‘‘shoes” will also protect 
their “hose.” 


...“I would like you to help me a little,” 
said a vagrant, poking his head into a country 
shop. ‘*Why don’t you help yourself?” asked 
the proprietor. ‘Thank you; I will,” said the 
tramp, picking up a bottle of pickles and two 
loaves of bread, and then vanishing. 


..-“*Why don’t you marry?” ‘ Well, you 
see, [ am very particular how my intended should 
be’— ‘Explain yourself.” ‘‘My wife must 
be rich, handsome and stupid.” *‘ Why all that?” 
‘Very simple. She must be rich and handsome, 
otherwise I would not have her; and she must 
be stupid, otherwise she would not have me.” 


....He (with a small dog and a big pistol) 
“You see, Lizzy, I’m obliged to go ’round armed, 
for he’s liable to be took with the ’phoby at 
any moment.” She: ** But say he did get mad, 
he couldn’t hurt anybody, could he?” He: 
“What? Why, that anermal, small as he looks, 
contains wirus enough to kill a dozen ele- 
phants.” 


...-Lt is some time since we saw a better con- 
densed piece of reporting than the following 
paragraph from a medical paper: ‘In the 
Solferino mine, Nevadaville, Col., a loose rock 
knocked A. Warren out of the bucket. A piece 
of jawbone was found at the 1,20u foot level and 
a piece of skull and his coat at the 1,300 foot 
level. I'hese comprised the recoverable effects.” 


...."*Grandmamma,” said a Murray Hill young 
lady, indignantly, *‘ Clara Van Spuyten says that 
you and grandpapa kept a corner grocery 
store when you were young. ‘‘Sheis mistaken,” 
said Grandmamma, ‘I knew she was; the 
mean, spiteful thing! The idea!” ‘* Yes, she is 
mistaken,” went on the old lady, retrospectively. 
“We kepta grocery store; but it wasnt ona 
a corner.” 


....-lt speaks rather unfavorably for Euro- 
pean morality that ali the tribes of the West- 
African coast agree in representing Satan 
under the form of a white man, a fact turned to 
formidable account in the epigram written on 
poor Sir George Grey, when Governor-General 
of Cape Colony : 

* About the Devil’s color there’s a fight, 

The white men say he’s black, the black men 

white, 

But this dispute is at an end to-day, 

For now we’re all agreed the Devil’s Grey.” 


... A very pretty wall pocket may be made 
out of the wire toaster. Open it ata suitable 
angle, close up the ends with silk or some 
other flexible material, and weave ribbons as 
taste may dictate among the wires. When the 
toaster is wanted in the kitchen, the ribbons 
should be removed. The waffle iron gilded and 
painted with flowers or some other pretty de- 
sign makes a lovely boudoir ornament. By 
transferring these things to the parlor, when 
not reguiredin the kitchen, the soft-soap jar 
and the kerosene can have more elbow room in 
vhe cellar closet. 
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Ministerial Register. 
BaPTIST. 

BRONSON, E. H., Blockley, called to Harrisburg. 


Penn. 


LINCOLN, G. W., accepts call to Reedsburg, 
Wis. 


MILLINGTON, A., George’s Road, accepts 
call to Hamburg, N. J 


MOEHLMAN, J. H., accepts call to Racine, Wis- 


SPAULDING A. D., accepts eall to W. Brattle” 
boro, Vt. 


CONGREGATIONALIST. 


BARREI(T, Joun P., Farmington, Ill., resigns. 


BEACH, Homer T., Vernon Center, Conn., 
called to Searsport, Me. 


BURGESS, SamveEt, ord. in Lisle, N. Y., Feb. 
5th. 


BUTLER, Exmer W., Mitchell, Ia., resigns. 


COLE, Tuomas W., Boscobel, Wis, accepts call 
to De Soto, Mo, 


COLLIN, Quincy J., Smyrna, N. Y., resigns. 
COOK, Corne.ivs C., McIndoes, Vt., resigns. 


DEBEVOISE, Gasriet H., inst. in Second ch., 
Keene, N. H., Feb. 10th. 

EASTMAN, Warren F., Richmond, Neb., re- 
signs. 

GAY, Witi1am M_, Georgetown, Mass., accepts 
call to South Hartford, N. Y. 

HICKS, W. H., accepts call to McAllister, I. T. 


HICKS, Ina R., inst. in Olive Branch .ch., St. 
Louis, Mo., Feb. 10th. 


HURLBUT, Henry C., Hudsonville, accepts call 
to East Lake, Mich. 

JONES, Aubert N., Phipsburg, accepts call to 
Turner, Me. 

JONES, Morean P., Almont, Mich., resigns. 

KYLE, James H., Crested Butte, Col., resigns, j 

LEE, Grorce H., Plymouth ch., Portland, ac- 
cepts cali to Corvallis, Or. 

McLEAN, Donavp A., accepts call to Rodman, 
N.Y 


aN. ae 


MERCER, Henry W., Robinson, Mich.. accepts 
cali to Stockbridge, Wis. 

MILLERD, Norman A., Chicago, Ill., accepts 
call to Dorr, Mich. 

QUAYLE, Tuomas R., Mapleton, Minn., accepts 
call to Lanark, Lil. 

ROWE, Grorce C., McIntosh, Ga., accepts call 
to Plymouth ch., Charleston, 8. C. 


SCARRITT, Witu1am R., accepts call to Mar- 
snalltown, Ia, 


STEMEN, Jomn A., ord. pastor in Waseca, 
Minn., Feb. 3d. 


WARREN, Enpear L., Andover Seminary, accepts 
call to Rockiand, Me. 

WESI, Paruey B., Kemper, LLl., aczepts cali to 
Onatanio, Li, 


LUTHERAN. 
HEIGHT, A. R., Fairview, removes to Macon, 
li. 


HORN, Henry, Greanleaf, Kas., accepts call to 
Adams, Mass. 


KUHLMAN, J.F., Swansville, Penn., removes to 
Roca, Nev. 

RUPP, J. C. F., Mt. Pleasant, N. C., removes to 
Pittsburg, Peun. 

STECK, J., D.D., address, Walhalla, 8, C. 

STUKENBERG, H. C., Troy, accepts call to 
Bryan, O 

WILE, H. B., Staunton, Va., elected pastor of 
First ch., Carlisle, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
— F. B., accepts call to Sing Sing, 


aN. 


EDWARDS, JonatuHan, D.D., called to Ply- 
mou.h, Penn., and to Woodstown, N. J. 
KORBES, Jessie F., accepts call to Adams Me- 

morial ch., New York City. 
FOSTER, B. 8., inst. in South Amboy, N. J. 


GRIMES, Josern, D.D., Alliance, O., called to 
Independence, Kas. 

HARSHA, J. P., Princeton Theo. Sem., called to 
Rosyin, L. L 

HERBENER, J, B., ord. pastor in Thomasville, 

a. 
HERR, Cuarces, accepts call to Bergen, N. J, 
McKEEHAN, J. L., removes to Abilene, Kas, 


McKUBBIN, H. A., accepts call to Coatesville, 
Penn. 


LEE, THEopoRE, called to Edwardsville, Lil. 

MANN, J. R., D.D., removes to 326 W. 33d St., 
City. 

MILLARD, M. W., accepts call to San Saba and 
Liano, Tex. 

MORROW, N. V., Lenox, removes to Sharps, Ia, 

McGREGOR, P. G., D.D., died recently in Hal- 
ifax, N. 8., aged 69. 

McKENZIE, U. C., accepts call to Owego, 
B. Be 


PHIPPS, R. J., called to Montours, Penn. 

PRESTLEY, Witu1am H., Decatur, Ill, resigns: 

ROWELL, Morsg, died recently in Millers’ Place, 
L. L., aged 70. 

SPENCE, J. M., Sinking Creek, Va., removes to 
Princeton, W. Va. 

WALDO, T. L., accepts call to East Pembroke, — 
N. ¥. 


WYLIE, Davin G., accepts call to East Seventy- 

second Street ch., New York City. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

BALTES, Peter J., D.D. (Rom. Cath.), Bishop 
of Alcon, Iil., died recently. 

BOYD, MELvitue (Prot. Epis.), All Saints’ ch,, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

BROWN, Witsur (Meth. Epis,), died recently, 
in Baltimore, Md., aged 21, 


BURGESS, Henry, LL.D., Glasgow, Scotland, 
died recently. 

COOKE, Hensy E. (Prot. Epis.), Philadelphia, 
Penn., called to Grach ch., Manchester, 

MORGAN, Leieu C, (Prot. Epis.), Grace ch , 
Whitestone, N, Y., resigns, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week" 
wtll be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
Mehers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice, 


THE FLORA OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS.* 


TWELVE years ago, the Synopsis of the 
Flora of Colorado, by Professors Porter and 
Coulter, was published by the Government 
Survey, under the direction of Dr. F. V. 
Hayden. The book was soon in demand, 
and, aided by its convenient size, a large 
edition was rapidly distributed. It is now 
hard to obtain a copy. A gentleman of 
Colorado bas stated that Canon Kingsley, 
who visited this country a short time be- 
fore his death, borrowed his volume and 
nearly thumbed it to pieces in studying the 
flora of the region around Pike’s Peak. In 
its preparation use was made of all avail- 
able material. Actual specimens of its 
plants, except in a very few cases, were 
examined by the authors, and its new 
species have sustained the test of adverse 
criticism. Of course, the work was incom, 
plete and imperfect, marred by numerous 
errors of the press, because hurried through 
a government printing-office, without op- 
portunity allowed for thorough proof-read- 
ing. It has no analytical key, and those 
ofits plants found also in Gray’s Manual 
are named only, not described. Then, 
too, its area was limited. It paved the 
way, however, for the excellent Flora of 
Professor Coulter, which has just appeared. 
This wisely embraces a far larger territory, 
including Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
Western Dakota, Western Nebraska and 
Western Kansas, its eastern boundary 
nearly coincident with the 100th meridian, 
aod, westward, the Uinta and Wahsatch 
Mountains. It furnishes descriptions of all 
the plants, the introduced species being 
added below in foot-notes of smaller print, 
and is supplied with a good analytical key. 
Coming from the same publishing house, 
it is uniform with Dr. Gray’s Manual in 
size, typography and general make-up. 
The author has enjoyed the advantage of 
free access to the herbarium and library of 
Cambridge, and the advice and help of the 
botanists there resident. He modestly 
styles his book ‘‘ a compilation”; but it is 
something more than that. The sifting and 
condensation of the material procured from a 
multitude of widely scattered sources, and 
its orderly arrangement in such a shape as 
to be abreast with the progress of the 
science, when so well done, is surely a 
meritorious achievement. Besides, it does 
contain some fruits of original research. 
The species of two of its most difficult 
genera have been revised—Salir, by M. 8. 
Bebb, the well-known authority, and Carer 
by L. H. Bailey, Jr. 

The succession of the orders is, in the 
main, that adopted by Bentham and Hooker 
in their ‘‘ Genera Plantarum”; but achange 
has been made in the relative positions of 
the larger divisions. The Gymnosperms are 
removed to the end of the Phenogams,and 
constitute a second class, the first being 
the Angiosperms, with the Exogens aud En- 
dogens brought together as sub-classes. 
Next follow the Cryptogams, where only 
the higher classes—the Lycopods, Ferns and 
equisetes—are given, grouped as a distinct 
series under the name of Pleridophyta. 

The indigenous plants of the volume 
number 1,908, of which 652 may be found 
also in the Manual of Dr. Gray. Those 
restricted to the Rocky Mountains are 1,189, 
whilst 198 extend across the plains to the 
Mississippi, or a little beyond, and 516 
reach the Atlantic slope. Some of the 
genera, feebly repi esented in the Easterao 
States, are there characterized by great 
fullness. Draba has 12 species; Lupinus, 
18; Trifolium, 12; Astragalus, 64; Artemi- 
sia, 28; Senecio, 21; Gilia, 22: Pentste- 
mon, 27; and Hriogonum, 27. 

To the intelligent traveler, as well as the 
scientist, the flora ot the Rocky Mountains 
possesses a wonderful attraction. The 
arborescent vegetation is unlike that of the 
East. Deciduous trees and shrubs are com- 
paratively scarce, and not at all conspicu- 
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ous, confined chiefly to the canons and 
water-courses. Forests of pines and firs 
occupy the hights, but do not cover the 
entire field. Vast spaces are bare, showing 
weather-beaten cliffs and crags, and enor- 
mous piles of shattered rocks, a striking 
feature, which makes the title of the chain 
so appropriate. The seeker after new and 
beautiful forms of plant-life would not be 
encouraged by a distant view; but the 
charm of the flora lies in the abundance of 
the herbaceous vegetation, which flourishes 
in the shades of the open pine-forests, in 
sheltered nooks, on the borders of the leap- 
ing rills and on the broad elevated meadows 
and plateaus, everywhere, from base up to 
snow-line. And there is no lack of flowers 
of the most brilliant and varied hues. The 
experience of a single day will serve to 
illustrate this statement. The 25th of July, 
1873, found the writer thirty miles south of 
Fort Bridger, at an altitude of 8,000 feet, on 
a road that leads up to a saw-mill along a 
flanking ridge of the Uintas. The gentle 
acclivity on either side was sparsely 
covered with pines (Pinus contorta). 
Standing wide apart, none of them over 
fifty feet in hight, of slender habit, with 
short branches and scanty foliage, they 
could only temper, but not exclude, the 
descent of the sun-rays. Underneath, as 
far as the eye could reach, spread out an 
immense flower-garden, not of man’s plant- 
ing, and secure from the ravages of his 
flocks and Lerds, in its period of full bloom. 
The partial shade and the coo}, moist air 
kept both leaves and flowers fresh and un- 
withered. Here were seen, in boundless 
profusion, the azure-tinted columbine 
(Aguilegia cerulea), larkspurs, monkshood, 
lupines, harebells, polemoniums, merten. 
sias and pentstemons—all of tbe deepest, 
richest blue—intermingled with masses of 
yellow potentillas and senecios, the purple 
hawk’s bill, the pink gilia (G. aggregata), 
painted cups with flaming scarlet bracts. 
and here and there, broad patches of the 
dwarf phlox (P. caespitosa) in sheets of 
spotless white, every corolla perfect, and 
many more besides. In its extent and pure 
native loveliness, the display was never 
equaled by that of any artificial parterre. 

Far up, pear or on the higher summits, 
is the zone of the sub-Alpine and Alpine 
species, many of which range northward 
to the shores of the Arctic Ocean; others 
through Northern Asia, to the mountains 
of Scandinavia and Scotland; and some 
even to the Alps and Pyrenees of Southern 
Europe; and this, as Dr. Gray believes, is 
their line of connection in the geological 
ages. The true Alpines may be reckoned 
at about 100 at least, sixty of them pe- 
culiar. 

In the Swiss Alps, these dwellers on the 
edge of the eternal frost are eagerly sought 
after by the tourist, the botanical amateur, 
aud parties who make up sets for sale. 
Their flowers, often large and showy, in 
strange contrast with the diminutive size 
of the plants, their rarity, and the labor re- 
quired to reach their lofty abodes make 
them objects of special interest. One of 
them, the Edelweiss (Gnaphalium Leonto- 
podon, Scop.) has, it is said, become so pop- 
ular of late that, in certain districts, lows 
have been enacted to protect it from extir- 
pation. 

Those of our Rocky Mountains are no 
whit inferior in variety and beauty to their 
congeners of tte Old World, and around 
the skirt of the snow-cap that crowns the 
peak in Colorado, which bears his honored 
name, may be gathered, at an elevation of 
12,000 to 13,000 feet, a goodly number of 
the species first described by Dr. Gray. 

Into that vast region, with its grand 
scenery, invigorating atmosphere, and man- 
ifold natural resources, the flow of travel 
increases every year. Made accessible by 
railroads, and freed from the domination 
of the Indian savage, it must continue to 
attract visitors; and the professional bot- 
anist, the amateur collector, and those who 
have a taste for floral beauty will find this 
manual of Professor Coulter an invaluable 
help and guide in theirexplorations. Were 
it complete, it would serve that end; but, 
as he himself intimates in the preface, all 
the treasures of so wide a domain have not 
been gathered in. Discoveries are yet to 
be made. Even since the last pages left 
the press, new species have been reported, 
and it is quite likely that, by the close of 








another decade, a much enlarged edition of 
the work will be called for. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


We find The Story of Margaret Kenta de- 
eidedly superior novel. The character of the 
heroine, its unev many-sided , and 
the noble lines on which it is fundamentally 
drawn, is interesting to study, and the circum- 
stances in which she is placed escape conven- 
tionality. There are not many actors; but all 
are admirably sketched, and the story has clear- 
ness, Muvement and a distinctly artistic balance 
and proportion. We have had notbing so good 
for some time, and feeling, a keen observation 
of human nature, and a particularly excellent 
literary style, are among things to be cordially 
recognized in it. But we do wish that these 
keen analysts and realists would ever hit upon 
ways of pleasantness and patbs of peace for their 
stories. We are growing tired of the gloom and 
oppressive atmospbere which pervades just such 
admirable studied and worked-out novels as the 
Story of Margaret Kent. Mr. Henry Hayes is 
the author. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 

We wust frankly dismiss Dr. Holmes’s A Mor- 
tai Antipathy by admitting that we find it dull, 
and that the narrative element detracts from 
our enjoyment of such pleasant and vivacious 
pages as there are in it. The jovial Doctor's 
graceful style, and his way of chatting enter- 
tainingly about a trifle are still beguiling ; but 
we have not looked upon this new portfolio with 
pleasuze from its inception, and rather wish 
that Dr. Holmes had not put so much paper in 
it. Thereis really nothing in A Mortal An- 
tipathy which compares favorably with the fa— 
vorite writer's earlier work. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Nowadays it is something for the novel- 
writer to find new local color for his story ; and 
this is a special merit iu Jacob Schuyler’s Mil- 
tions, As for its story, it is a thoroughly well- 
constructed one, somewhat of the sort (not dis- 
paragingly) to be called old fashioned ; with a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, and a series of 
excellently correlated, vivacious incidents. The 
leading characters are admirably handled, es- 
pecially Kitty Schuyler and Barent Scbuyler, 
and the novel has unflagging interest. But itis 
in the seclusion of New Jersey, and the still 
Dutch quality of rural life iu Bergen and Pas- 
saic counties there, that the autbor has appealed 
decidedly to a special class of readers, and given 
a particularly charming and unbackneyed flavor 
to his story. The old Dutch names, Demarest, 
Wortendyke, Westerbroek, Tydecker, are prom- 
inent, and Hackensack, Paterson, the Palisade 
region, and the beautiful country round about 
them, make the field for actiov. Residents of 
the portions of the state referred to will be de- 
lighted with its especial Jocalism, and the gen- 
eral reader will findit picturesque and engaging, 
even if he be not familiar with the neighbor- 
hood where the mystery of old Mr. Schuyler’s 
will was so entertainingly long in resolving. 
Jacob Schuyler’s Millions is unpretentious ; but 
it is a capital little story. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 
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How to be Happy though Married, by 
A Graduate in the University of Matrimony” 
is the delicately acidulous title of a wise, win- 
ping, and witty, “ hand-book to marriage,” of 
English origin, published in this country by the 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Of medico- 
physiological treatises in all grades, from the 
lowest type of the sensational, with avimalism 
and indecency thinly disguised or. perhaps not 
disguised at ail, up to the highest examples of 
that kind of truthfulness whicb, the proverb says 
men speak when they are fullof wine, but which 
zealous Christians have also been known to speak 
when they were fuil of folly, we have had enough. 
On the cold, argumentative side of the subject 
everything has been said, both as to the hard- 
ships women have to endure under the yoke, 
and as to the didactics and ethics of the married 
statc. From the ethico-physiological point of 
view, the treatise by Professor Eaton, which is 
noticed below, though republished from old 
plates, which have seen service before, is the best 
we have had in its class, and does in good taste 
a work whose only drawback is the pity that it 
bas to be done atall, No such drawback applies 
to the hand-book published by the Messrs, 
Scribner. In this treatise marriage is simply 
an ethical and sociological institution, whose 
purpose is to provide a footing on which men 
and women can live together in civilized Chris- 
tian society. The relation is partly ethical and 
partly sociological. To speak of it as founded 
on a physiological basis is, to introduce 
confusion into the discussion. It has to do 
with physiological facts, to moderate and regu- 
late animal passions and to provide a safe and 
natural sphere for them; but it is confusing 
and misleading to speak of it as being, for that 
reason, on & physiological basis. Our ‘‘graduate 
in the school of matrimouy” has studied the 
subject too well to put it in this position, though 
he does not fail to assume that, in its sociological 
function, as providing a relation in which men 
and women may live together naturally as men 





and women, it solves the physiological problem in 
a way to meet both the demands of nature and the 
requirements of morality in civilized and Chris- 
tian society. On the ethical side human fault, 
depravity, infirmity, and imperfection operate 
in full force to degrade the relation and to min- 
imize its usefulness. Our * graduate” takes a 
high enough view of the part which love acts in 
married life to satisfy the most sentimental 
view of the subject. But he comes to this as the 
ideal fruit of a relation which begins in the 
facts of a recognized legal bond, and of the 
plain duties which result. One of his best 
points is the humorous good sense he brings to 
bear on the opus operatum theory of marriage 
as a vital thing which is to go of itself and turn 
out of its automatic mill all kinds of happiness 
for the persons interested. Against this he 
brings forward what we may call the garden- 
plot theory of the subject, which describes it as 
an excellent piece of ground, open to the sun 
and sheltered from the wind, but where all sorts 
of thorns wil] be sure to grow and everything 
end in failure, without good husbandry. No 
one has put this as well as he does, and all the 
better for the humor and even for the touch of 
gocd-natured satire that lies in his view of the 
subject. To him marriage has its religions as 
well as ethical and sentimental side. As a bare 
and bold sociological institution, it is the 
one safe and wholesome relation in which 
men and women can meet in civilized 
society. When an ethical and sentimental 
character is given to it, a yet higher plane is 
reache1; but only when the whole relation 
stands on a religious basis and is viewed as a 
life in which the whole range of Christian prin- 
ciple, with all its purity, with all is gentleness, 
forbearance and recognition of reciprocal duties 
comes into view,can it rise to the highest ground, 
and flower and fruit into the blessed realization 
of all its divine possibilities. It is time to 
cease blaming the marriage bond for not put- 
ting an end to human misery and blooming out 
into no end of good, and to begin to apply to it 
the good husbandry which alone can bring out 
its latent and ideal possibilities. Tbe demand 
of the moment in this particular matter is not 
new laws or a new theory uf marriage, or a new 
basis of any kind for men and women to live 
together on, but character, self-restraint, good 
will, good sense, and the application of character 
to the problem how to produce a happy Jife. 
The Northwestrn Library of Standard 
Literature makes a begivning with No. I, on 
Marriage, by C. W. Eaton, M.D., Professor of 
Medicine in Iowa State University, an extract 
from a larger work printed from the old ptates 
with page nnmbers unchanyed and written with 
pure and healthy purpose, but in some parts re- 
calling Michelet. The moral and theoretical dis- 
cussion and ethical suggestions are conceived in 
the bighest Cbristian spirit and done in the best 
manner, Sentimental sublimations and spiritu- 
alizings are avoided. The pernicious doctrine 
that the matrimonial bond is valid only because 
love exists, and as long as love exists, is effect- 
ively repudiated and a place made for the 
natural as well as the spiritual elements of the 
relation, which he forcibly describes as those 
which, in their unimpeded operation, make 
married life the highest possible state of human 
existence. Professor Eaton’s theory as to the 
relation betwe.n husband and wife is, when ex- 
pressed in a word, that the wife should be 
treated with an infinite and uniform gentleness. 
His remarks on this point remind us of Mr. 
Ruskin’s report of a remark made to him by 
Mr. C. C. Perkins concerning the Italian peas- 
antry ; that the one thing they care most for is 
to be permitted to love and to be loved infinitely. 
There is a good deal of thin ice to be skated 
over in such a treatise, of which we can only 
say that the author skates over it without break- 
ing through. What he has to say, if it must be 
said, is best said as he does it—briefly. Our 
only apprehension as to such discussions con- 
cerns their possible effect on the native delicacy 
and refinement of mind which is both the best 
gnide and the surest reliance. 





....We are rather surprised at the surprise 
expressed by Mr. Oscar 8S. Straus in his 
straightforward, candid, and in all ways highly 
creditable account of The Origin of Republican 
Form of Government in the United Sta’es of 
America (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), on finding 
that religious conviction and the study of Old 
Testament modes had so much to do with the 
decay of monarchical feeling in the thirteen 
colonies, and the foundation of a republican 
form of government. More or less full recogni- 
tion of this fact will be found in pretty much 
every distinctively New England bistory, thongh 
morc or leas overlaid, possibly, with the political 
influences that cperated toward the same end. 
The Johns Hopkins Historical Papers take the 
same position. The “Historical Discourses” 
of the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New 
Haven, bring it out with emphasis, and the 
Congregationalists in this country have 
yreached as a pretty important part of their 
creed that the New England town originated in 
the New England Church, and that the political 
birth of American independence and government 
took place in the cabin of the “Mayflower.” We 
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are none the less ready to recognize the ability of 
Mr. Straus’s book, and the general soundness 
of the conclusions he has reached on independ- 
ent investigations of hisown. It is also to his 
credit that he has discovered the difference be- 
tween the Puritan and the Pilgrim, and as- 
signed the latter the lead as far as advanced 
thought is concerned. We shail not differ with 
him as to the opinien that New England held 
the commanding and leading position which 
drew the country after it, and that public sen- 
timent there was formed largely by the churches 
and the preachers and the study of the Old Tes- 
tament and its models, which, as Thomas Paine 
passionately declared, re-echoing the sentiment 
of tke whole New England people on that 
point, were essentially unmonarchical and 
democratic. But, in estimatiag the effect 
of all this on the final decision to found 
a republic, we have to ask ourselves 
what else could be done, what the govern- 
ments already in were, if not republican, 
and how, without a sucial revolution, any:hing 
but a republican Government could be set up 
here? It has often been said that England, 
since hrr own revolution, is simply a republic 
under a hereditary president, with a life tenure 
and a law of succession. The only civilization 
she couid found here planted iastitutions which, 
the inoment the Crown was removed, had to be 
republican, for the simple reason that the re- 
moval of the Crown left nothing but republican- 
ism behind. In addition to this, the colonies 
had taken, no doubr, a strong and distinct demo- 
cratic direction from the Congregational Inde- 
pendency of the Churches and their leaders, as 
Mr. Straus argues. We are sorry to deprive 
him of any satisfaction he may fcel in contem- 
plating the parc the Hebrew history had in 
shaping this movement. It is very certain, 
however, that John Davenport and his colony, 
when they landed at Quinnipiack (now New 
Haven), did not adopt the Mosaic polity as of 
Hebrew origin, but as given by the Almigh y 
God,through Moses,to a people who were not as 
much disposed to co-operate with and hive under 
it as these colonists in the seventeenth century 
of the Christian era. The whole Scotch and Eng- 
lish Reformation bad an Old Testament charac- 
ter of the same kind but was inno respect He- 
braistic or Jewish. It differed in this from the 
Lutheran movement, which drew its models and 
its spirit more exclusively from the New Testa- 
ment, but did so without becoming Greek,Roman, 
or Alexandrine, In the same way Davenport ana 
his people adopted the Mosaic system as a tem- 
porary expedient, until they could frame a code 
for themselves. in framing it they took cuun- 
sel, as Mr. Straus says, of Moses; but of Moses 
as the inspired prophet, through whose media- 
tion the !aw of God came to the world, and not of 
Moses as a Hebrew, nor aa the representative of 
the Jewish people, nor of Judaism. There is a 
broad distinction between these positions, which 
is important enought to require us to point it 
out, and to add that it 1s with these modifications 
that we accept the conclusions of Mr. Straus’s 
interes.ing and acute discussion. 


....No greater nor more inspiring deed was 
ever done in Scotiand, accustomed as it is to 
great deeds, than tae Disruption of May 18th, 
1843, when, for conscience sake, and in provest 
agaiust the dangerous, and as they believed, un- 
lawful, interference of ithe state, 476 ministers 
went out from the Established Kirk, and in 
their deed of demission, on the 23d of the same 
mouth, signed away their own stipends, the an- 
nual amount of whica exceeded $500,000. The 
first signature was that of Dr. M’Farlan, of 
Greenock, who heid the richest living in Scot- 
land. The country clergy, especially, surren- 
dered their livings with the certainty of great 
suttcring tor themselves and their families star- 
ing them in the face. The inevitable harasnips 
were so great that it was not believed that more 
than a tew, who were able to protect themselves, 
would join in the movement. Dr. Cummings, 
the self-appointed interpreter of prophecy and 
Master of prediction, went so far in his courtly 
Obsequiousne 88 a8 to agsert ‘that he doubted if 
one Went out, but was sure that not one hun- 
dred would.” The royal Commissioner, the Earl 
ot Bute, thought twenty-five might go. When 
the time cume, 476 signed tue deeacf demission. 
The news was carried to Lord Jeffrey in his room 
that “more than four hundred of them were 
out.” Springiag to his feet, Lord Jeffrey cried: 
“Tam proud ot my country. There 1s not an- 
other country upon earth where such a deed 
could have peen done.” For the annals of this 
movement we have had to go to Dr. Buchanan's 
“History of the Ten Years’ Conflict,” Dr. 
Hanna's “Life and Memoirs of Chalmers,” and 
to the * Life and Leiters of Dr. Guthrie.” But 
from the earliest years of the Disruption, steps 
Were taken in the Free Church Assembly to pre- 
Serve and publish its history. Nut much was done 
Until 1864, when a more promising beginning 
was made under the lead of Dr. Parker of Les- 
Mahagcw and Glasgow. His accumulations 
SPPear in the volume finally publjished as 
“Parker Manuscripts.” In 1876 the project 
took new form, and in 1864 reached completion 
Under the editorial direction of the Rev. Thomas 

FP. B.8.E., of Edinburgh. Tne volume 


published by bim is a demy-octavo of more than 
#00 closely printed pages, and contains the bis- 
tory of the entire movement from the beginving 
down to about 1860, or of the first generation of 
Disrup ion Ministers. The work is distributed 
under topical heads, and carried on by illustra- 
tions and examples drawn from original sources, 
It is a history which rouses enthusiasm and 
raises the whole tone of the reader’s mind. 
The best that can be said of Mr. Brown’s work 
is that the history loses none of its great feat- 
ures in his hands. (Macniven & Wallace, 
Princes Street, Edinburgh.) 


...- Mechanics and Faith. A Study of Spirit- 
ual Truth in Nature, by Charles Talbot Porter 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is an attempt to show 
the fallacies of materialism, and furnish a solid 
basis for faith to stand ov, aud develop by an 
application to the fundamental facts and con- 
ceptions of the subject the principles of me- 
chanical science. There is a regrettable lack of 
definison in the work, which makes it difficult to 
ascertain what the auchor means by mechanical 
science. He prepares other difficulties for us ; as, 
for example, he starts with Sir William Thomp- 
son’s conception of the identity of matter and 
force; but elsewhere he treats matter as the 
embodiment of force. Nur can we decide on his 
meaning in treating truth, beauty and love as 
in any sense related forms of force. The au- 
thor’s conception of the divine relation to 
Nature is the Clementine idea of the divine 
immanence, His acquaintance with psychology 
and with the general theory of human knowl- 
edge appears to be defective. His book con- 
tains many suggestive lines of thought, and 
ma:y positions which, if thought ont, would 
prove fruitful, especially in the chapters 
on revelation by word and in _ prayer. 
———Under the general editorial care of the 
Rev. R. 8. Rust, D D., LL.D., and by the aid of 
twelve collaborators, each of whom has contrib- 
uted a chapter on some special phase of the sub- 
ject, a fitting tribute has been prepared for 
Isaac W. Wiley, Late Bishop of the M. E. 
Church, published by the Messrs. Paillips & 
Hunt. The monograph has a special character, 
as embodying the impressions of a large number 
of able and judicious men associated in the same 
work with the lamented Bishop, and who knew 
him best, both in his official and private rela- 
tions. We have examined with much inter- 
est Judge William Marvin’s Authorship of the 
Four Gospels. External Evidences (Thomas 
Whittaker), not as presenting any new facts, nor 
as adding anything of importance to the evi- 
dence as it now stands for the genuineness ind 
authenticity of the Gospels, but as a new exam- 
ination of the facts by a student from another 
walk in life, but trained to the sif.ing of evi- 
dence. Jadge Marvin sums up for the defend- 
ant, for whom be makes out a strong case, and 
that, after reading Stranss’s ‘*Life of Jesus,” 
“Supernatural Religion,” avd other books which 
have had credit with the people as master:y pres- 
entations of the skeptical side of the argument. 
——~—From the Messrs. Roberts Brothers (Bos- 
ton), we have a collection of daily readings in 
which the thoughtful, the moralizing, the di- 
dactic, the poctic, are about evenly commingled 
with high Church devotion of the most believing 
_ type. We refer to Time Flies, a Reading Diary, 
by Christina G. Rossetti, whose hand in the 
work stamps it with original features of its own, 
and gives it a bolder type than usually belongs 
to such works, and a closer combination of the 
intensely secalar with the intensely spiritual. 





.... Where are We and Whither Tending is a 
thoughtful and hopeful series of ‘‘ Three Lec- 
tures on the Reality and Worth of Human 
Progress,” by the Rev. M. Harvey, well known 
tous by his excellent volume on Newfound- 
jand, noticed in our columns on its appearance, 
The present volume, from the press of the 
Messrs. Doyle & Whittle, of Boston, reviews the 
arguments generally adduced for the pesrimustic 
view of life, aud arrays against them the counter- 
vailing considerations. It is a noticeable 
feature of all such discussions that on the bare 
question of preponderating tacts the pessimists 
have the best of the argument. It is only when 
philosophy appears on the stage, or, better yet, 
the broader philosophy of religion, that 
we begin to see our way out. Mr. Harvey 
is no exception to this remark. In bis essay 
human progress ‘is enveloped in shadows, 
tut lighted with gleams.” It is a slow and 
painful progress whose reality is ascertained 
only by taking into tne account a whole class of 
values which on no other basis than the spiritual 
and religious view of life would be reckoned at 
all, The striking points of the treatise are the 
discussion of the Malthusisn theory of popula- 
tion, which the author regards as a great con- 
tribution to the theory of population, though he 
believes that it will have to be modified by con- 
siderations which Malthus did not himself per- 
ceive. We note also the author’s unequivocal 
position as to the scientific theory of evolution, 
whicb, he insists,is provided for in the Christian 
system, and has a place in it for the guiding and 
supreme direction of God. He takes the general 
position that creation by law is not an irre- 





higious theory, and that Christian Theology has 





everything to gain ani nothing to lose from 
putting itself on the ground of harmony with 
science in these matters. The substantial core 
of the author's argument is not only King Hen- 
ry’s faith that**some soul of goodness is in 
thivgs evil,” but that this soul of goodness may 
be identified in Christianity as a controlling 
factor in the world’s progress. 


....By some unintentional oversight, a small 
part only of the notice prepared for Mr. Irving 
Browne’s Iconoclasm and Whitewash and Other 
#opers was published. We therefore repeat the 
nouce, and are all the more willing to do so as 
itis a really meritorious collection of brigbt, 
full and sensible paperr, written in a racy avd 
pungent # yle, and designed to apply a good- 
natured criticism to some of the follies and in- 
consistencies of mankind. The opening essay, 
which gives name to the collection, has its wit 
in the humorous exhibition, side by side, of the 
opposite workiog of much the same principle 
which, in one moment, makes skeptics of us all, 
and in the next credulous varlets ready with our 
excuses and our buckets full of whitewash. 
“George Ehot,” getsa hard hit ‘for break- 
ing the laws of God and man to promote her 
own selfish happiness.” “This great womau’s 
wrong doing” is not excused ** because she was 
so great.” Those “great lights of modern 
science who strain at a gnat and swallow 
a camel,” and who glory in nothing so much as 
in ** religious unbelief,” are dispatched with two 
or three short but very effective blows, Mr. 
Browne, as editor of the Albany Law Journal, 
is much too good a lawyer to be corfused as to 
evidence, and carries through all a sound, criti- 
cal head, which shows itself in the other essays 
of the collection: ‘“ Bibiiomania,” ‘*Shakes- 
pearean Criticism,” and ** Gravestones, wstheti- 
cally and ethically considered”—as conepicu- 
ously as in the first. One who begins to read 
any one of these essays will be pretty sure to 
read the whole of 1t; and by the time he gets 
through with it, he will want to read all the 
others. Mr. Browne has the happy art, with- 
out any apparent labor to himself, of so select- 
ing and collecting his words as to make them 
tell every time. (James Osborae Wright, New 
York.) 


....-From M. W. Jones, Chicago, we have a 
new edition of A Quaker Love Story and Other 
Poems, by Maria W. Jones, a collection of sweet 
and pleasing verses, simple in style—sometimes 
quaintiy so—aud with a musical ripple in them. 
The Messrs. Funk & Wagnalis bring out a 
second edition of selections from the poems of 
the Rev. Geo. Lansing Taylor, DD, with 
Elijah The Reformer, A Ballad-Epic, and 
Other Sacred and Religious Poems, for is tide. 
The general excellence, high moral tone, rbyth- 
mica! character, and sonorous expression of these 
verses does not exclude an occasional drop into 
such meters a8 these : 

“ At Dothan dwelt Elisha, when Joseph’s brethren 
brought 

Their herds to fresher pastures, from Schechem’s 

parching drought, 

When, moved with wrathful envy at the seer-like 

dreams he told, 
They soid their father’s darling for greedy Ishmae}’s 
gold.” 
The new feature of the collection is the long 
poem in iambic septemeters, ‘Elijah the Re- 
former.” The inspiration of this poem is that 
of religions conviction and feeling. It is ex- 
pressed in highly colored, imaginative language, 
which moves with the steady march and in the 
lofty tone of the long iambic measure, and pro- 
duces an impression which is in harmony with 
the subject. 


. ..The Messrs. Brown & Gross, of Hartford, 
publish a second edition of Life after Death, 
and Oter Sermons, by Edwin Emerson John- 
son, lite Professor of Rhetoric and English Lit- 
erature, Trinity College, Hartford, and Rector 
of Trinity Church in the same city. The collec- 
tion is introduced in an cloquent memorial trib- 
ute by the Rev. W. W. Niles, of Concord. The 
sermons themselves require little comment. 
They are brief, graceful, effective sermons of 
the kind which will never fail in the hands of a 
true preacher, and even in the colder printed 
form, cling to the reader, and search him 
through with the moral force of their simple 
earnestness, Scenes from the Life of Jesus 
(Scribner & Welford) is a collection of Lectures 
by E. Lehmann, Director of the Union for the 
Inner Mission, Leipzig, Saxony, translated by 
Sophia Taylor. The object of the preacher has 
been to describe the Saviour in his relations of 
daily nearness and help. He is aided in his 
problem by the exceeding simplicity both of bis 
style and of his me hod of approaching the sub- 
ject. The lectures are based on a close study of 
the evangelical narrative. Each scene and hint 
is represented with fidelity, and with a reverent 
imaginativeness which gives the whole the cbar- 
acter of a drama of the life with Jesus. The 
translation is so well done as to make us forget 
that the preacking is pot in the vernacular, and 
to have quite effaced the German flavor, an un- 
avoidable joss in the process of translation, 
More’s the pity !——-—Old Wells Dug Out is the 
third series of sermons by the Rev. T. DeWitt 
Talmage, phonograpbically reported, and revised 
and published by the Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls. 











-..-From the Messrs. Ticknor & Co., Boston, 
we have a volume of lectures delivered last year 
at the Concord School of Philo:ophy, on The 
Life ond Genius of Goethe, which make a fuli 
and complete orb of Goethe criticism, and are 
edited by Mr, F. B. Sanborn. The first five lec- 
tures, by Prof. H, 8. White, John Albee, Thomas 
David-on, the Rey. C. A. Bario!l, and the Rey. F, 
H, Hedge, form a pleasant introduction, Jead- 
ing up through the poet’s *‘ Youth,” **Seif-Cul- 
ture,” **Titanism,” a sketch cf his relations 
with Schiller, and an account of his Marchen or 
minor stories ard romances, to the real interest 
of the series, which begits with the discussion 
by the editor (F. B, Sanborn) of Go: the’s rela- 
tion to English Literature and Shakespeare. In 
the six lectures which follow, Wm. O. Partridge, 
discusses the poet asa playwright, Mrs. E, D. 
Cheney devotes her lectures to the Das Ewig- 
Weiblicie of Faust, 8, H. Emory, Jr., devotes his 
to ** The Elective Affinities,” and Mrs. Carohune 
K. Sherman hers, to **Child Life as Portrayed by 
Goethe.” The closing leciures of the course 
give the ‘‘ History of the Faust Poem,” by Dan- 
ton J, Snider, an essay on Goethe’s women, 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and a disser’ation on 
the whole poem of Fauss, by W. T. Harris, Not 
the least interestiug feature of the volume is the 
introductory account, by Professor Hewett, of 
Cornell, of the newly discovered Gocthe Manu- 
scripts and of the contents of the collections 
recently bequeathed to the Grand Duke of 
Weimar by Waltcr Von Goethe, the last aescend- 
ant of the poet. 


--. We should like to call attention to Relig- 
ion in History and in the Life of To-day, vy 
Principal Fairva'rn, of Airedaie Cullege (Brad- 
ford, England), as one of the most effective and 
well-put collections of tracts for the umes which 
has come to our novice, It is a chain of clo-.ely 
connected reasoning, Startiag wich the simplest 
premises and advancing step by step to show 
not only what the Christian religion has done 
for civil:zed society, but Low it enters intu the 
fiver of the politica’, social, and industrial 
fabric, and affec.s on all siues the questioa of 
mau’s happiness and hope. The tundsmental 
question which underlies the whule discussion, 
1s What is religion? And as to this, Principal 
Fairbairn begins with sta ing tne necessity every 
mdn finds himself unaer fur some theory ot life, 
some philosophy to live by, and makes the strong 
point that no tueory will answer the purpose 
that does uot give the theistic interpretation of 
the universe aud man’s life in it, Tne first 
office of a religion is to plant man’s life on such 
& basis, and to support 1t with a phi.osopby to 
explain and regulate itself by. Principal Kair- 
bairn docs this in an equally simple and effco- 
tive manner, which 1s carried out in the evolu- 
tion of the subject and its application to the 
wider relations of society and Christianity. 


.. +The Rev. Austin Willey, now of Nerthfield 
Minn., and who was, during the stress of 
the anti-slaverv debate, ediior of the Liberty 
Standard, ia Maine, has published, in a auo- 
decimo of 503 pages, The History of tre Anti- 
Slavery Cause in State and Nation. (Portiand, 
Me.: Brown & Thurston, and Hoyt, Fogg & 
Donham.) Mr. Willey begins with the African 
slave trade, and traces, without bresk, tbe 
growth of the anti-slavery sentiment in Ei gland 
and in this country to its final issue in the War 
As compared with wri:ers of the strictly Gar- 
risonian school, he follows them 1n proclaiming 
imm: diaie emancipation as the key-note of the 
struggle, and differs with them in his attitude 
toward the proposal to carry the question into 
politics, which Mr. Garrison resisted. The 
special merits of the volume are that is presents, 
in a brief, consecutive form, the entire history 
of the anti slavery struggle, and that is is es- 
pecially full as to the progress of the agitation 
and the growth 2f anti-slavery sentiment in 
Maine. We may add that the discussion 1s kept 
sirictly on Bible and Christian grounds through- 
out. 

....Mr. John B, Alden republishes in the 
unique form adop ed by him for Engtish classics 
Thomas Peyton’s Glasseof Time. Inthe First 
Aae and in the Second Age, together with the 
critical comparison of the poem with Multon’s 
** Paradise Lost,” published in uhe Nerth British 
Review. The interesting point with regard to 
this poem is that it antedates Milton, and takes 
much the same course in many points—may pos- 
sibly have affected the structure of that great 
poem—and yet was so fully Jost and torgotten 
that it is pot mentioned in the first ediiious of 
Hallam, and was only recovered about eighty 
years ago. 

.+.. The Dutch School of Painting, by Henry 
Havard, translaied by G. Powell (Cassell & Co.), 
is an intelhgent and higbly appreciative sketch 
of the rise, culminat‘on and decline of a school 
of art, which, having been ail bu: unknown and 
universally ignored, 1s now in danger of being 
pushed by its admirers to the very pinnacle of 
art—above Raphael, Tintoreito, Angelo and 
Titian. Henry Havard preserves his sobriety in 
this sketch, though he makes Rembrandt, Franz 
Halse and Van der Hoist, a trio which has never 
been surpassed, and puts Jacob Ruysdael at the 
head ofall Jandscapists, with none but Hebbema 
to hnger in his company. 
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.... Remsen on Interstate Succession in the 
State of New York (Baker, Voorhis & Co., 
New York) is a volume of one hundred and 
forty-nine pages, which gives the law in New 
York with respect to the rights of the living to 
the property of deceased relatives undisposed of 
by valid will, The volume shows who are rela- 
tives within eight degrees of consanguinity, by 
what terms they are designated, and when and 
buw much they take, and aiso sustains its state- 
ments by the quotation of legal statutes and an 
ample citation of jadicial ausuorities, Such a 
treatise must be a convenience to the practicing 
lawyer. It contains information which even 
those who are not lawyers often very much need. 


..»-February is pot closer on the heels or 
January than Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, on Lis 
‘Through the Year with the Poets,” is with his 
volume of poetic selections fur February on the 
heels of his volume for January. In bis selec- 
tion of ideal types to control his compilation he 
has hit on the longing for spring first stirring 
in the heart of winter, in combination with the 
clo-ely allied sentiment of the valentine mooth, 
as the connecting link to give unity to the 
varicd selections. The volume contains three 
original pieces written for it. The others are 
compiled, (D. Lovubrop & Co.) 


..At the low price of seven dollars the 
thousand the Rev. Edward Judson, son of the 
distiuguished missionary to Burmah, Adoniram 
Judson, offers workers in home evangelization 
a set of pithy and telling four-page tracts, in 
pocket-size, and with effective chromo illusira- 
tions on the outside. Mr.Jadson’s work among 
the working classes in this city has given him 
the knowledge of what is wanted and the ability 
to produce it. The little card of hints to tract 
distributers and evangelical workers to go with 
the tracts is excellent. (Berean Tract Reposi- 
tory, 33 Bedford Street.) 


..The good point in the httle collection of 
Anecdot.s Nouvelles, or Lectures faciles et 
Amusantes et Recitationes a l'usage des classes 
de FKrunguis (Lhe Writer's Pubiishing Co.) 13 
that ic coutuins stories in conversational form, 
With colloyuial expressions as they would occur 
in speech, and as they wuuld be required in 
actual use, These anecdotes are ingeniously 
contrived to show the mistakes one 18 likely to 
fall into in conversation, and will, in some im- 
portant respects, prove more useful than a more 
classical collection of readings. 


LITERARY NOTES. 





Anna KaTHERINE GREEN'S new novel will be 
called “* Lhe Mill Mystery.” 


..Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Company have in 
press, for immediate issue, an entirely new edi- 
tion of ** Woman in Music,” by Mr. Geo. P. Up: 
ton, author of ** The Standard Operas.” 


...-Messrs. Putnam will also shortly publish 
a work embracing ** Documents L[ilusirative of 
American History, 1606 -1863,” edited with in- 
troduciions and explanatory notes, by Howard 
W. Preston. 


.."* Memorials of Methodism in the Bounds 
of the Black River Conference," (Illinois) by 
the Rev. A. D. Field, of Indianola (lowa), isa 
book that is looked for in the West with much 
interest, and is now in the press of Cranston & 
Stowe, of Cincinnati. 


.. The Forum, another new magazine, is ex- 
pected to appear next week. The initial num- 
ber will contain articles by James Parton, Edwin 
P. Whipple, Edward E. Hale, Prof. John Fiske, 
Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe, Rev. Dr. R. Heber 
Newton, Chancellor Howard Crosby and Dr. 
William A. Hammond. 


....The brief course of lectures in French and 
English by Mme. Henri Greville has proved 
quite as evjoyable as was expected. Chickering 
Hall has been filled with audiences that were 
nothing if not appreciative. Mme. Durand’s 
wit and vivacity have been capitally illustrated 
by each of these entertainments. 


..A second edition of the interesting and valu- 
able * History of the Church in Burlington, N. 
J.,” by the Rev. George Morgan Hills, D.D., 
has just passed through the press. The volume 
is elaborately embellished by photographs and 
engravings, which add much to its interest 
among students of early ecclesiastical history in 
this country. 


-+»-A copy of the Second Folio Shakeepeare, 
on the inside cover of which is pasted what 1s 
claimed to be a veritable autograph signature of 
William Shakespeare (discovered in Utah sev- 
eral months since, and now the property of C. 
F. Gunther, Esq., of Chicago), will be on ex- 
hibition at the meeting of the Shakespeare So- 
ciety of New York, at Hamilton Hall, Columbia 
College, this evening (Feb. 25th) at 8 Pm. 
All persons interested are cordially invited to 
attend the meeting. 


.-.-Prof, John Fiske has decided to de- 
liver a course of ten lectures at the University 








Olnb Theater in this city, and the first of the 
series was to take place yesterday afternoon, 
Professor Fiske had given up the idea of con- 
tinu ng his New York lectures this season, but 
the special request of a number of ladies of the 
city induced bim to reconsider his determina- 
tion, and Wednesdays and Fridays ere the days 
avnounced for the course. 


.-Mrs. Frances Brvoks, the translator of 
“ Heidi,” will ehortly issue, through Cupples, 
Upham & Co.,a brochure entitled ‘“‘A Year's 
Sonnets.” The entire edition will consist of two 
hundred copies only. It is dedicated ‘ToS. 
W.,” and is expected to create a surprise in lit- 
erary circles, The same publishers will publish 
immediately a new edition of ‘Light on the 
Path,” with a number of additional notes. This 
curious specimen of occult wisdom has received 
the ‘official indorsement” of the The sopbical 
Society, under the leacership of Mr. Gebhard, 
who commends it highly. 


...-Prof. Alexander Johnston, of Princeton 
has in preparation a work to be published in 
the course of the year, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
devoted to the history of the United States from 
1440 down to the close of 1885, planned to give 
in convenient form a narrative of the events of 
our own times and the record of about one gen- 
eration. The year 1840 marked the establish- 
ment of the railroad system, throagh which the 
face of the country was changed; and a sum- 
mary of events since the close of the War, will, it 
is believed, be found of no little practical value, 
asthe events of this period have not thus far 
been recorded in any convenient or accessible 
form, 


....We have received the prospectus of the 
‘Standard Natural History,” which is to be 
issued by 8, E. Cassino & Co., of Boston, in 
sixty serial parts, of about fifty pages each ; or 
six complete imperial octavo volumes, when 
bound, So faras one may judge frum the an- 
nouncements, this work should be one of the 
most complete, accurate, and richly-dressed of 
its kind, and the corps of writers secured in- 
cludes the names of many eminent naturalists 
of tue country. The editor-in-chief will be Mr. 
John Sterling Kingsley, assisied by Edward D. 
Cope, Prof. A. 8S. Packard, Curator F. W. Put- 
nam, of Cambridge. Prof. Elhott Coues will 
contribute portions of the ornithological matter, 
and almost every writer engaged isa distin- 
guished specialist. The illustrations will be of 
the finest sort, and abundant. The work is to 
be sold only by subscription, as to which the 
publishers may be addressed. 


.-»-In the Chicago Inter-Ocean the present 
literary activity and culture of that flounshing 
Western city 18 made the subject of a special 
paragraph : 

“Chicago has two bookstores, which are among 
the best and largest in the worll. It has a puplish- 
ing house which has issued during the past t'iree 
years books by the million. Its issues of standard 
authors, im cheap but attractive torm, have been 
something enoimons. And the sale of these speaks 
well for the ‘iterary taste of Western readers. The 
class of books drawn from the Public Library is con- 
stantly improving. The city is tull of literary and 
scientific clubs of one sort and another, whose ac- 
tivities—if reported as other things are in the 
papers—would be a revelation to many. The 
Chicago Literary Club, the Fortnightly, and similar 
organizations, inclade gentlemen and ladies of the 
highest culture, aad whose spoken thoughts, in one 
form and another, are a power not in the city only, 
but through the land. Not a few of the papers first 
read in these circles have been published at the 
East in the leading magazines and reviews, and 
commanded uncommon attention.” 


....Some of our librarians have recently com- 
pared notes on book *‘ borrowers ” and library- 
kleptomaniacs, and told some strange stories 
in that connection. Dr. Buel instanced this: 
‘We had a case of a clergyman who took away 
and kept one of our books for twenty-three years ; 
after a while I wrote to bim two or three times, 
and finally he returned it with a note, saying 
that he needed the book no longer as he had ob- 
tained a better edition.” Another speaker, Mr. 
Peoples, in alluding to the invincible annotators 
of our public libraries, said laughingly, that he 
feared a minister was as apt to like to put his 


opinions upon the margin cf a volume as other 
people: “1 found a book so marked on some 
thirtv pages, and recegnizing tue bandwriting 
as that of a prominent divine, I sent a note to 
him, asking to see him in my offize. He came, 
ackaowledged that he had written in the book, 

but said that his writing made 1t more valuable. 

‘Others do not think so,’ I said, ‘so if you will 
get usa new book, you may keep the more valu- 
able one’ ; and he got us a new copy.” 


..A new periodical, The Political Science 
Quarterly, is about to be issued by the Messrs, 
Ginn & Co. The magazine will be under the 
editorial cbarge of the Faculty of Political 
Seience in Columbia College. The firat num- 
ber, which will appear next month, will contain 
the following articles: ‘*‘Introduction,” Prof. 
Muuroe Smith; “The American Commonwealth 
in the Twentieth Century,” Prof. John W. Bur- 
gess ; “‘ Investigation by Committees of the Leg- 
islatare,” Feederick W. Whitridge ; ** American 
Labor Statistics,” Prof. Richmond M, Smith; 
‘The Conference at Berlin on the West-African 





Question,” Daniel De Leon, Ph.D. The Colum- 
bia School: of Political Science ranks with the 


best of our schools for advanced and speeial 
study, aithough its organization dates back but 
a few years. We have published critical reviews 
of several pamphlets written by the students of 
the school, in part fulfillment of the *‘ condi- 
tions required for the attainment of the degree 
of Ph.D.” We notice that their papers are to 
appear—ip abbreviated form, we suppose—in 
early numbers of The Cevery. R 
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of Moffatt and Livingstone. By the author of 
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ary. Vol. If 7 » Pp. 39 Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell.........-.0000. cscceeeeeesees 1 50 


The se of a Life: Memorials of Mrs. A P. 
Grant Banister. 7x4%, pp. 368. New York: 
American Tract Society............. peacecee 1% 

he Hi gf co Cowpens, 4 Revolutionary Sketch. 

3 ‘By ‘Re “Re a. MoConkey, author “True 

American Fathers,” ete. 74x 
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Liberia: the Americo- African Republic, By 
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York: Edward O. Jenkin’s Ds esee 4 

Althes as John. A Tale. By se Pell Helm. 

74x5, pp. 88. New York: Brentano 
Bros. beeccccenccqnanccesesscocsesesse-cb ssesecesess 
The £* smperence Teachings of Science. B 
Palmer, Md rofessor inthe bay 
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York ad. Filed 
uae ee, Sannonettetieeageed 0 35 
Peesious Hymns on aioe of Refreshing aud 
evival. Selected by Thomas Bersicon. 
Musical Editors: Jno. K. Sweney and W. 
7 Son Pe 736x5, Dp. 96. Philadelphia: 
WE Ee ee 0 35 


sr The American News Co..... 0 3 
Patriotism and National Defense. B Charles 
H. Hall, D. su 


thu, 43. New Yoru: Tne 
boriety for Political es Secosescoccs 0% 
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saul Complete Angler - oaatniien, Srgxb 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Gladstone and Huxley. 


ex indatons’e reply a4 Erofessor ar 
e March number o: e R 
SOTENCE MONTHLY _— 
,, Professor Huxley's “reply to Gladstone, entitled 
The Interpreters of Geresis and the a= nterpreters 
of ae te L ared in the February nuwber. 
his on cn the scientific accuracy ‘of the 
bo ofc Genesis 1 is attracting wide attention. 











The Popular Science Monthly for March now ready 
Price, 50 cents. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, N. Y. 
BIBLES!!! 


A SPECIALTY. 
ALL KINDS, SIZES AND STYLES, 
LOW PRICES. 
N. Tibbals & Sons, 124 Nassau &t., N, Y. City 


NEARLY READY. 


Pecks and? Bookwen, b Andrew Lang. 1 mo, Cloth. 
$2.00 URGED. Cow ‘BEX, Publisher, 
6 East 17th St., > New Y York 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 
WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
DESIGNED FOR HIGH SOHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
By A. B. MESERVEY, Ph.b. 


| of New Hampton Literary Institution, 
jew f Hamton, N.H. Author of a Treatise on Bovk- 











— a y will be sent on application, with view to in- 
troduction, on receipt of 3@ ce 


THOMPSON, BRO 0.. 
23 Hawl*y OWN AY 


4.8 BARNES & CO.. Educational Publishers. N. Y. 


AN IRON CROWN 














A DECIDED SUCCESS! 


This new Novel is the work of a bigh)y-successful 
autbor. Itisa day on th exooee cf rome of the great- 
est evils of the day sn their INSIDE workings. But 
it is more than that—being a masety work ot fic:ion 
of absorbing interest. the proenct of undoubted 


ROVE It has been cajled T E GREAT AMERICAN 
and ix destined to Sestene _—_ ous. 
Wheties or not the great American Novel has 
written remains to be ry ® ded after this book 
eal have been widely read.”—Cnicago Teenles 
rn 
* Has a plea mankind as distinct and well de- 
finea as that of Luther, or *Vatrick penry, or Par- 
a, "Christian Evangelist, 8t. Louis 
When one has read the maoner in which it lays 


bare the power of monopolies, the corruption of pol- 
itics.and the public swindles of the times, he does »0t 
atthe author desires to remain for a time 
unknown. Vet the question will be asked: Who is 
the man with the power, skill, and inclination to 
write such a masterly arraignment of monovolistic 
by It is in every respect a work likely ee create 
a se on.” —Pittsburgh Commerciel G zett 
athe intenee earnestness which breathes through 
the languages contagiour. — few will be able to re- 
ba” ae Franciaco U 
oer poses. Price, $1.50. 
der it or address, T.8 


PLAY 


Miss Frances E. Willard says: 


“THE WIT OF WOMEN” 


, BY Kate S3anBoRN, is full of stored up electricity. 
Women are the cutest, wittiest aud most 


y 
developea!——" The book i ngly 30 
eB erting- 
and micturesquely me in overs c — a 
rest's Monthly. Begntitully yas price 81.5). 


FUNE & WAGNALLS, 10—12 Dey St., WN. . 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 

APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

T. NELSON & SONS; 

423 Bieecker Street, New Y 


cle. 
m4 ek our t bookseller to or- 
ISON, Publisher, 
163 3 Randaek 8t., Chicago. 





Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
Schoo —so Best out. Cata- 
logue free. T.S. DENIsoN, Chicago, IL 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


THE KRUPP GOUN-WORKS AT ESSEN, 
A NOTABLE NUMBER, 


Contributed to by GEorGE WriiuiaM CuRTIs, W. D, 
HOWELLS, CHARLES DULCLEY WARNER, CONSTANCE 
FENIMORE Woo son, E. P. Roz, MoncureE D. Con- 
way, BRaNDER MatTTHEws, Davip KER, HucH 
Davztet, C. H. Farnaam, Frances L. Mace, and 
others, and profusely illustrated, 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


(No. 430) 


FOR MARCH, 1886, 


CONTENTS: 
The Open-Air Sacrament, 


Frontispiece (illustration for“ Cape Breton Folk"), 
From a drawing by A. B, Frost; 


An Iron City beside the Ruhr. 


A Description of Krupp’s Gun-msking Establishment 
at Essen. By Moncore D. Conway. Illustrated; 
She Stoops to Conquer. 
Beginning of Act IV. With Four Ilustratious by E 
A. ABBEY; 


Portrait of Coustance Feni e Wool 


Full-page Plate Engraving: 





The City of Cleveland. 
By Epmunp Kirke. Illustrated; 
Cape Breton Folk. 
By C. H. FARNHA®M. Illustrated by A. B. Frost; 


With the Afghan Boundary Commission. 
By WILLIAM Simpson. Illustrated; 


Dogs and their Management. 
By Hue Dazrev. Illastrated; 


Africa’s Awakening. 
By Davip KER. With Map; 
The Home Acre. Part I. 
By E. P, RoE; 


East Angels, Part XV. 
By ConsTANOE FENIMORE WOOLSON; 
Brief—As Woman’s Love. 
A Story. By BraypDER MATTHEWS; 
A Rose of Jericho, 
A Poem. By Frances L. MAcE; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By GEorRGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


Does the Puritan Survive?—Importance of the In- 
dividual._American Opera in New York.—‘ And 
meanwhile, Brethren, how is it with us?” 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM Dean HowELLs, 


Dr, Holmes’s Mortal Antipathy to Young Poets.—A 
Surfeit, nota Dearth, of Poets Impending.—Some 
Considerations why we should not Grieve if there 
never were any more Poeis, —Difficulty of Forecast- 
ing Poets 1n the Absence of a Meteorologico-Lit- rary 
Bur-au.—Mr, Stedman's Poets of America, and Mr. 
Coarthope’s Liberal Movement in English Litera- 
ture.—Defense of a Child of Darkness.—Mr. Gosse’s 
Easays from Shakespeare to Pope. —Geuius: a Phil- 
istine View of it.--Grant’s Memoirs.—The ,Firat 
Napoleon. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
he New England Farmwer.—A Plantation Funeral.— 
The Coolest Man 1n the French Army.—The Dingy 
Sod House of Dakota.—A Disappointment.—Taking 
Advantage of Company.—Why Not Two Dozen?— 
One Satisfactory Item.—Only an Incident.—Trying 
to Make It all Right (illustration by W. H. Hrvz.) 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 







Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE... bie 4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKELY..... ~ “wewne s+» 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR.............+... eee 40 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. ............--0000-.. 200 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)............. 10 0 


HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. (One Number a 
isc eccicinsece<ccnvescecsecess HED 

Postage Free to ali subscribers inthe United States or 
Canada. 

Remittances should ve made by Post-office Money 
Order or Dro ft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no times specified, subscripticns will be begun 
with the current number, 


t@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, wil! be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER é& BROTHERS, New york. 





Archdeacon Farrar’s 
New Book. 


The widespread interest which was shown by the 
American people in the visit of Archdeacon Farrar 
to this country, has caused the issue of this new 
volume called 


Sermons ald Addresses in America. 


i vol., 12mo, with Portrait, $2.00. 


This volume contains, in addition to the Sermons 
and Addresses, the Lecture on “ Dante,” and “ Fare- 
well Tnoughts on America.” 


Under the Mendips. 

A new story by Emma Marshall, 1 vol., 12mo. 81.50. 
Church Echoes. 

Illustrative of the Book of Common Prayer By 
Mre. Carey Brock. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
Short Comments on the Gospels. 

For Family Worship. By Bishop Oxenden. 
12mo, $1.25. 
Easter Sermons. 

Preached at St. Paul’s, London, by Canon Li¢don. 
2 vols., 12mo0, $3.00 

In Press for Early Publication. 

History of Interpretation. 

Being the Bampton Lectures for 1885. By Arch- 
deacon Farrar. 1 volume, octavo. 


Any of the above will be sent by mail. post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


31 West 23d St., New York. 
A LETTER 


FROM 


J. Stanley Brown, formerly Private 


Secretary to 
GEN. JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


WASHINGTON, D C., J NE 11TH, 1884, 
Dear Sir:—I take pleasure in stating that of my 
wrsonal knowledge (for most of the orders went 
firough my hands) I know that for several years 
goureeae to his death, General Garfield purcha+ed hie 


1 vol., 





way that may be to your interest. 5 
erv traly ours, J. STANLEY BROWN. 
Ma. F. E. GRANT, Bookseller, 
7 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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This remarkab'y successful hook. by the author of 
“Songs for the Sanctusry,” “Spiritual Songs. 
“Laades Momini,” etc., can now be had bound in red 
paterpoest boards at 25 cents in quantities. The 
ymn edition costs only 15 cents. Send eo 4 
rice for samvle. The Century Co., 33 East 17 
treet, New York. 





LOCAL AGENTS 


Wanted in every City in New Eng- 
land and N. Y. State on 


The Standard Natura! His- 
tory. 

The only complete ard authorita- 

tive work issued. Entirely new, 

with nearly 3,000 pages and 3,‘ vu il- 

lustrations Terms and territory 

on application to 


S. E. CASSINO & CO, 
Boston, 


WALKER’S 


- . 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
420 pp. Mailing Pricc for Examination, $1. 
By JEKOME WALKER, M.D. 
Lecturer upon Anatomy, Physiol: and 

the Central School, Brooklyn, and upon Bicones ow 

Children at the Long Island Cotlege Hospital, and 

Senior Physician to the Seaside Home for Children, 

Coney Island. 

The size of type and the color of paper were adi 
in accordance with the advice of Dr. c R. prone 3 
well-known oculist. Other eminent specialists care- 
fu:ly reviewed the manuscript and proof: f the chap- 
ters on the Nervous System, Sight Hearing, the Voice, 
and bmergencies. 

“ Jerome Walker, in his recent manual has, in our 
opinion, outstrioped all competitors. It is really a 
echool book with health as its primary teaching. 

. . « Inits order, its text, its questions, its apyen- 
dix, its paper and print, and ite whole make-up, we 
can speek of it as without an equal.”—T'he Inde- 
penden 








fa nily, more empecially of those in which there are 
yourg people. It isa pleasure to read and review such 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 
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HARPER'S GAZINE, One Year........... $4 
HABP. 3 EEKLY, pe es wee 40 
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iG PAPE 
ENVELOPES 


§# Ask your stationer for the new box goods 
of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, ass. 
e*e*s”* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *,*,°%, 

*Cream and azure, rough and smooth finish. * , * 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish.* , *, * 

* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish., * 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. *,* , * 


RITIN 


. 
* Allneatly put up in quarter ream or quire boxes. 
The handsomest line of Stationery in the market. * 


Reok Agen's Warted, Am. Fub’e Co.. narttcrd.Con 
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R. CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 





MUSIC. 





Ho! News “x2 Pacific! 
Send A() Cents 


In two-cent postage stamps, or Postal Note, and 
get the Leading Newspaper of the Pacific 


Coast, the 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Weekly Chronicle, 


For Three Months. 


TI 1S THE MOST BRILLIANT AND COM- 

lete Weekly Newspaper in the world. The 
saX FRANCISCO WEEKLY CHRONICLE 
potato regularly 72 columns, or eight pages, of 
News, Mining, Literature and general Informa- 
tion; also a gnificent sri 1 Depart- 
ment, and 40 cents will pay for it for three months, 
including postage, to any part of the United 
States, or 


$1.50 for One Year. 


THE Dairy SAN FRaNcIsco CHRONICLE, 
including the famous SUNDAY CHRONICLE, sent 
to any part of the United States, postage paid, for 
$6.70 a year. 








4a Sample copies sent free. All Postmasters 
are authorized to receive subscriptions. Direct 
all orders to 
M. H. DE YOUNG, Proprietor, San Francisco. 





’ a 
The CHRONICLE has the Largest Circulation 
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ANGIENT 6 MOD 
Send for particula 
to the publishers 





mess» THE* NEW*HYMN*AND*TUNE:BOOK += ! 






° 99 


WtV2zt 


Edited by % 
Chas.S-Robfrrson DD. 
érms, sample copies,ete. 
He Centbry Co:33 Bast i785t.NO%* 








EASTER MUSIC. 
“Captivity Captive.” oc sismce ence’ 


tions fcr Easter Cide, interspersed with arpropri- 

ate hymns, set to orig'nal music, the whole Ser- 

vice being eminently fitted for use on Easter Sun- 

day by young and old. 16 pp. By hev. Ropert 
WR 


‘z 
Price, $4 per 100; 5 cts. each by Mail. 
Issued this 


“E Annual No, 10.” 

aster nnua 0, « season. Con- 

tains new and original songs by popular compos- 
ers.furpishiny an abundant variety of appropnate 
material for Sund:v-Schooi Easter Festivals. 
Price, $4 per 100; 5 cts. each by Mail. 


"Festival Anthems.” nore antnene ter 


’ 
age Anthems for 
aster and other jvyous occasions.” 
Price, 3.60) per doz.; 35c. each by Mail. 
Acomplete catalogue of Easter Music, Services, 
Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth &t., N.Y; 


Randolph St... Chicegn. 


EASTER MUSIC 


THE RISEN GHRIST. 
By J. E. HALL. 
s consists of a beautiful and Instructive 


sponsive Service, throughout which isinterspersed 
new and sppropriate music, the whole forming a 
complete ter Exercise for Sunday Schools. 

16 pP. Price 5 cents each, or 30 cents a dozen by 
mail, itpaid; $4.00 a hundred by express, not 
prep 


1886, EASTER CHIMES, 1886. 


ITH SERVIC (Ad yo 
collection of new, bright and pretty carols 

the very best writers of words and music, to whic 
is prefixed an exceedingly interesting Responsive 
Service, wy ye , 4 Nettie A. Wellman. Thear- 
fangement is such that the Service and Carols ma 
be used separately or combined, as the music fs 
printed r the Seryice, instead of belng inter- 
|, ~~ 1 mee it. Price, the same as** The Risen 
rist.” 


prone for our complete lists of Easter 
is PUBLISHED BY 















rE 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0, 
4. CHURCH & CO., 55 E. 13th 8t., New York City 





Rambaud’s 


fine illustrations and maps. Fine cloth, gilt tops, Library style, $1.75. 
This work “CROWNED BY THE FRENCH ACADEMY,” is 
recognized as the best and most complete history of Russia in the English 
The cheapest edition heretofore obtainable has cost $6.00 (less 


language. 


$18.00, Reduced to $1.75 


price, therefore places this magnificent work for the first time within reach of the masses. 


From the Earliest Times to 1877. 
by L. B. Lana. 


Translated 
Complete in two large 12mo. 


volumes, Long Primer type, with numerous 


Russia 


than two years ago it cost $18.00); this new edition which is 
really the BEST that has been published, for popular use, at any 


It will be strange if it does 


not attain an immense sale. “JT J§ BEYOND QUESTION the best complete History of Russia which has ap- 
peared in the West. In the author's power of seizing upon salient traits of character and selecting picturesque incidents, 
the book reminds us very much of Green’s English History. We will'venture to prophesy that it will become the work 
on the subject for readers in our part of the world.”--Atheneum, London. 


GREEN’ 


Illustrated 
History ai 


English PEOPLE 


By Joun Ricnarp Greex. New Illustrated Aldus Edition, complete in 5 volumes, Brevier type, leaded, with full index. 
Elegantly bound in half Morocco, marbled edges. Price of the set, $3.75. The same, Exzevir Enitioy, 5 volumes, 
cloth, $2.50. JOYFUL WELCOME will be given to this new illustrated edition of Green's great history. It is 
WORTHY, in all mechanical qualities, of the author’s almost unrivaled literary workmanship. Macaulay and Hume are 


Harper’s Price, $10.00 


the only English historians 
who are recognized as the 


Alden’s Price, $3.75 


peers of Green, and they are not rivals, because their works cover only brief periods of English history, while Green’s 
“NO MAN can claim to be thoroughly posted on English history unless he 
has read Green. The enthusiasm and painstaking accuracy of the author, and the luminous style in which he writes, 


covers from the earliest times to 1815. 


stamp the history as a classic. 


Every man who has Anglo-Saxon blood in 
by the author’s tribute to the race.”—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 


his veins will be thrilled through and through 


ILL USTRATED CATALOGUE, 132 pages, 4 cts.; Condensed Catalogue, free. The best literature of the 
world at the lowest prices ever known. Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Religions Futeltigence. 


MOODY AND SANKEY IN NEW 
ORLEANS. 


BY OHAS. B. GALLOWAY, D.D., 
Eprron NEw O&8LEANS CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


Taz present visit of the great evangelists, 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, wi!l mark an 
epoch in the religious history of this South- 
ern metropolis. Oa this, the fourth day 
of their meetings, it is universally conceded 
that nothing like such public enthusiasm 
was ever seen or known here. The first 
evening (Tuesday) the Washington Artil- 
lery Hall, the largest in the city, with a 
sea'ing capacity of about three thousand, 
ws comfortably filled. The second nigbt 
{uere Was a jan, and the third night an 
‘overflow meetirg” in the neighboring 
Carondlet Street Methodist Church, at- 
teudcel hy possibly a thousand persons. 
At prescat writing, the general interest is 
incre ising, aud the crowds are multiplying. 
And all this in New Orleans! 

Why this gracious result? is an interest- 
ing question: for the aggressive movements 
of the Gospel in this city have been very 
slow. With the great mass of the popula- 
tion intensely Roman Catholic and Jargely 
French, spiritual religion has won its way 
ageinst ‘‘a sea of difficulties.” Sweeping 
revivals, such as are witnessed in other 
places where Protestantism isin the ascend- 
ant, are bere quite impossible. To use a 
strikiog figure from the late Bishop Linus 
Parker, the c'ty is rather to be conquered 
‘** by the labored parallels and gradual ap- 
proaches of a siege.” But now there is an 
advanced movement along the whole line, 
witb all the stir of astorm. Every Protes- 
tant denomination is strongly represented, 
and the most delightful unity prevails. 

Awong the prime factors in this happy 
consummation must be mentioned the re- 
cent *‘ mission” of the Rev. Wm. Hay Ait- 
ken. His labors in the Eviscopal churches 
were greatly blessed of God, and have borne 
much fruit. Large congregations attended 
his ministry, and the number of con- 
versions. he said, was larger than in 
any mission he had conducted in the 
Tnited States. Most of these, as one of 
the rectors told me a few evenings ago, 
were members of the Church. They bada 
form of godliness, but the power knew 
not, until that ‘*mission.”” The result is a 
more evangelical spirit pervades their 
several congregations in this city, and a 
higher spiritual standard of churchmem- 
ship is required. During Mr. Aitken’s 
labors, a vestrvman was converted, who 
for vears had held a lncrative clerkship of 
$3,600 a year in the office of the Louisiana 
Lottery Comvany. He at once resigned 
his position, though, itis said, he was urged 
to remain at a salary of six thousand -dol- 
lars per annum. Such an instance indicates 
the depth and power of that ‘‘ mission.” 
Mr. Aitken preached a pure Gospel, and 
with burning zeal. He made direct appeal 
to sinners, urged immediate decision, and 
gave them opportunity, under various 
propositions, to declare their allegiance to 
Christ. Oneevening, at Trivitv Cbureb, I 
beard with delight his powerful appeals, 
and in the ‘“after-meeting” observed him 
walking down tbe aisle, pressing home tbe 
importance of immediate decision. He 
insisted earnestly upon the possibility of 
instantaneous conversion and a clear, in- 
sviring knowledge of the same. How 
vigerously he assai'ed a relicion of mere 
form and profession! And with merciless 
hand did he expose the falsity of profess- 
ing Christ and yet loving sin avd indulg. 
ing in worldiv vanities. At the close of 
his “ mission” he referred to the coming of 
‘¢ Brother Moodv,” as he called him, com- 
mended his work, as he had observed it in 
England and America, and urged all Epis- 
conalians to co operate heartily in his 
meetings. Aod many of them have heeded 
the exhortation. 

Avother important aid to Mr. Moody’s 
success was the thorough, practical, spiri'ual 
preparation for hiscom‘ng. All the Prot- 
es ant pastors of the city, with a few ex- 
ceptions, united with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in the invitation. 
Carefully selected committees were an- 
pointed, and the most diligent work fol- 
lowed. Atcnoir of 'ahanitrel voic2s wa 


organized, preparatory meetings were held 
in the several churches, and the largest ex- 
pectations created. The unity of spirit and 
harmony of effort among the different de- 
nominations was most gratifying and 
encouraging. The Rev. Dr. Landrum, pas- 
tor of the Coliseum Baptist Church, and 
chairman of the General Committee, said 
to me, some deys ago, that all the work of 
his committee bad been characterized by 
an entire absence of sectarian bias or tenac- 
ity of personal opinion. These were all 
subordinated to the supreme desire for a 
great revival in New Orleans. The Wash- 
ington Artillery Hall, an imposing struc- 
ture, built originally for an exposition, and 
centrally located, was secured for the meet- 
iogs. Admission to the various services 
is by tickets, and has proven to be a most 
successtul advertisement. Thesystem is 
not designed, as Moody facetiously ex- 
plained, ‘to ticket anybody out, but to 
ticket a larger numberin”; and it has suc- 
ceeded admirably. 

At the opening service on Tuesday even- 
ing there was an immense assembly. The 
doors were thrown open at half past six 
o’clock and by seven there was not a va- 
cant chair in the spacious hall. Men even 
climbed upon the roof of the building and 
listened: through the upper windows. The 
evangelists appeared to be fresh and vigor- 
ous, though just froma meeting at Mem- 
phis. Mr. Moody has increased somewhat 
in avoirdupois since his last visit to New 
Orleans, but has lost none of his vivaci'y 
andnervous energy. He moves upon the 
platform like acommanding general, and 
speaks as one having authority. For strong 
common sense in exposition, variety of il- 
lustration and terseness of expression, he 
is yet a phenomenon in the religious world. 
His first address was to Cbristians—and 
ove of the best he has delivered—on the 
offerings of Israel for building the taber. 
nac.e, found in the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Exodus. The after-weeting was attended 
by at least 2,500 persons. 

Mr. Sankey is in fine voice, and shares 
with Mr. Moody the sympathy of these 
great congregations. It is well-known that 
New Orleans is a liberal patron of music, 
and claims to be critical in her tastes and 
judgments. This city has been ca'led 
“the Paris of America”; and in nothing 
does she illustrate Parisian characteristics 
so much as her fondness for the onera. No 
doubt, this accounts in part for the great 
gatherings in Washington Artillery Hall. 
Mr. Sankey’s singing draws. And it is 
doubted if he has ever sung more eff. ctively. 
Th* almost breathless silence of three 
thousand people during the rendering of 
one of his favorite solos is a magnificent 
tribute to the power of the human voice. 
His marvelously clear enunciation, carrying 
every syllable to the most remote corner of 
the hall, and his striking interpretation of 
the rhythmic soul of the hymn, make his 
singing profoundly impressive to those 
people who hear so much voice perform- 
ance in an urknown tongue. And Mr. 
Sankey is in labors abundant. He sings in 
the great Hall at the beginning of each 
service, attends the overtlow-meeting at 
the Carondelet Street Metbodist Church, 
and then gives au hour or more to a large 
c»rgregation in a colored church. Thus 
all classes are sought to be reached. 


It is yet too early to estimate results, 
except the fact that such a general 
awakening was never witnessed in New 
Orleans. This, of itself, is a great vic- 
tory. No “star” before the footlights has 
ever drawn in thistheater-guing city as do 
these humble men of God with their earn- 
est Gospel message. Tue second evening 
about one hundred persons entered the in- 
quiry room, and thirty of them were con- 
verted. At the next service the number 
was much larger both of seekers and the 
saved. As indicative of the fraternal spirit 
prevailing some pleasaut incidents are re- 
ated. During one of the inquiry meetings 
the Rev. Dr. Landrum, a Baptist minister, 
found a backsliding Methodist deeply con- 
victed of sin, while the Rev. Dr. Carter, a 
Methodist preacher, discuvered a repent- 
ant Baptist brother. Each simultaneously 
placed his subject under the pastoral care 
of the other. -A Presbyterian pastor found 
a member of his Church whom he had not 
seen attending services for a long time. An 





Episcopalian clergyman met as” a seeker 





after truth the son of one of his most influ- 
ential members. And so, in perfect harmo- 
py, the work moves with increasing power. 
Of further and final results I will write 
gaaiv. 

New OBLEAns, Fed. 138th, 1866. 


GENERAL REVIVAL ITEMS. 


Tue Park Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of this city, Dr. J. M. King, pastor, 
has had a remarkable revival, the result of which 
is shown in the addition to the ‘church of 143 
memberry, The Me'hodist Church in Tippe- 
canoe City, O., has also had atime of great re- 
freshing, as the pastor writes us, and 21 con- 
verts are part of the fruit. In other Metho- 
dist churches there bave been conversions, as 
follows: Great Bend, Kau., 135; South Evans- 
tov, Ii., 60; Champaign, Ill., 180; Bristol, 
Ind., 54; Lafayette, Lll., 35: Randolpb, Ia., 60; 
Princeville, Ill., 121; Seales Mound, IIL, 30; 
Anita, Ia., 95; Waldron, Ill., 120; Toulon, IIL, 
50; Tonica, Ia., 50; Coke, Penv., 60; Brad- 
dock, Penn , 65; Monongahela City, Penn., 100; 
Greentield, Penn., 60; Hookstown, 40; Massil- 
lon, Penv., 50; Winchester, Penn., 50; New 
Lisbon, Penn., 60; Springfield, IIL, 44; New 
Richinond, O., 72; Cambridge City, Ind., 100; 
Germantown, O., 57; West Manstield, O., 63: 
Perkinsville, O., 50: Mulberry Grove, Lil., 100. 
A union revival of the Methodist and Presby- 
terian churcbes of Woodhull, Ill, has resulted 
so far in more than 109 conversions. At Ana- 
moga, Ia., the Baptist, Congregationalist, Pres- 
byterian and Methodist churches have united in 
meetings led by Mr, A. J. Bell, of Chicago. The 
churches are aroused, and sinners are being con- 
verted. The Rev. W. H. Reed has been holding 
meetings in the Baptist Church in Belvidere, 
Ill., since the Week of Prayer, and many have 
been converted. 


—_— —_ a 


In the southwertern provinces of Ruvsia, a 
Protestant sect, known #s the Stundists, has 
been rapidly spreading. The Russian Bishops 
of those provinces, in a council held (in 1884) 
considered measures to pu' av ead to the Prot- 
estant propaganda in Russia, and iu their pas- 
toral letter bitteriy denounced the 8 uvdists as 
enemies both to the State ard the Church of 
Russia. Now it appears that those steps were 
ouly preliminary to a systematic persecution of 
the Stundists. Recently the Hoty Synod gent 
special instructions to the bishops and the 
priests of the southwestern provinces, directing 
themjto open at once an anti-Stnndist campaign. 
In the first section of those instructions the 
Synod laid down the rules as to ** how to fight 
against sectarianism in general, and Stundism 
in particular.” The theological seminaries are 
directed to open a special course of lectures on 
the sects, and particularly on Stundism, in- 
structing students in apologetical methods, 
The clerical writers are invited to turn their 
pens and learning and zeal against the Stun- 
dists. The clerical and Jay missionaries are en- 
couraged to try their best in order to under- 
mine the intluence of Stundist teachers, and to 
report the results to the Bishops. It is strictly 
evjoined that all the orthodox children shall b2 
trained exclusively by orthodox teachers. The 
fifth section, which we translate, is as follows: 

“The priests must exhort those of their parishion_ 
ers who have joined the Stundists or any other sect, 
and particularly the sectarian leaders. In case they 
fail, they shall inv.te the abiest of the neighboring 
apologetica] teachers, and exhort jointly. If they 
fail, they shall report the case to the diocefan 
Bishup, who will direct the cierica) superintendent 
of the «istrict to jgin the two teachers in the exhor- 
tation. If, even after the trifold exhortation those 
converted to some sect refuse toreturn to the bosom 
of the Church, the superintendent sha)l report the 
case to the Bishop, who will order their names to be 
stricken from the parish list, and will also inform 
the civil authorities, in order that the gui.ty party 
may be dealt with according tolaw.” 

The imperial law of Russia directs that all those 
who abandon the Orthodox Church shall be de- 
prived of all their civil righ‘s ; that is, they are 
forbidden to vote and fill any public post; and, 
as to their relation to their family avd property. 
they are put on the same footing as imbeciles 
and insane persons—their children and property 
are placel in bands of trustees. As to the 
“‘ guilty,” they are deprived of their personal 
freedom, being put either into a prison, or in‘’o 
some couvent, or kept at home under arre°t. 
And unéer all circumstances they are to be ** en- 
lightened and admonjshed” till they return to the 
Orihodox Church or die. Such is the law in the 
so-called Holy Russia. In its code of instructions 
the Holy Synod directs that to the parishes af- 
fected wita the Stundism, the ablest pries‘s 
should be transferred, who are to ¢xplaiv tu 
their psrisbioners thuse passages of Scrip‘ure 
which the sectarians rely on. In the second sec- 
tion of the instructions rules are given as to 
** How to Strengthen the Orthodox faith among 
the people.” In this case the Holy Synod for 


.the first time openly approves a Protestant 


practice, directing the priests to deliver ser- 
mons at every service, that-religious meetings 
for the discussion of ‘religious ‘matters shall be 





called, and that the prayers and psalms shalj be 
sung by all in attendance. This is a decided 
innovation in the Orthodox Church. The estab. 
lishment cf parocbial schools,of church libraries, 
of religious societies, and of religious journals 
is also warmly commended, The Holy Syncd in- 
sists that the priests shall obey their bishops 
implicitly, under penalty of degradation or even 
excommunication, and refuses to receive com- 
plaints against the bishops from them. The Synod 
requires the bishops to send secret inspectors 
to watch over the superintendents and priests, 
It is certain that the bishops themselves are 
kept under some secret supervision. The priests 
are advised to profit by the confession, in order 
to find out the religious doubts of their spirit- 
ual children, and are enjoined strictly to follow 
tbe rules laid down for their public and private 
conduct. They are forbidden to cut their beard 
and hair, to wear starched collars and cuffs, 
to smoke tobacco, to play cards, or to go bunting. 
Much distress must follow this anti Stundist 
campaign. As tke Stundists are deprived of 
tbe protection of law, they will lose even that 
share of freedom granted to the Czar’s subjects; 
and in order to insure their personal cafety 
they will be forced to beggar themselves. Ac- 
cording to Russian sources, there are several 
milhons of Stundists, They are known to be 
a di'igent, sober, thrifty and law-abiding peo- 
ple. But all that is of no consequence to the 
Orthodox Czar and the Holy Synod, if they 
deem that ruin and desolation of so many 
bomes are called forth ad majorem dei gloriam. 
Meanwhile Rusgian newspapers abound in items 
showing how the population of the Little Rus- 
sia are driven tc Stundism. A young couple, for 
instance, want to be married ; but the priest de- 
mands a “ voluntary contribution ” for the per- 
formance of that sacrament far beyond their 
means, The result is that the couple are married 
in an inexpensive Stundist style. A man dies 
in the warm summer season, and his relatives 
ark the priest to promptly bury the body; if 
the priest exacts too hizh charges, the body may 
lay unburied for a week. Here again the Stun- 
dists come to the rescue. Aside from the finan- 
cial conflicts between the parishioners and the 
priests, the spreading of Stundism among the 
Little Russians is to be accgunted for by a close 
acquaintance of the latter with the Protestant 
German colonists; and a rapidly increasing 
number of peasants who can read the Bible and 
think for themselves must not be overlook«d. 


....De. Randolph H. McKim, one of the pro- 
jectors of the Episcopal Mission in tbis city. in 
anarticle summing up results in his own church, 
gives the following : 

“T have a goodly list of new communicants, I 
have also a list of lapsed communicants restored to 
the communion during the Mission, one of them 
after thirty years’ backsliding. I have another list 
of nominal and formal communicapDts, who have 
either come now for the first time to the experience 
of real religion, or have been quickened again into 
life from spiritual death, spiritual slum>er. I have 
yet another list of persons who have ‘ passed from 
death unto life,’ from a life‘ without God and with- 
out hope’ into a lite of faith, or else have now for 
the tirst time decided to surrender themselves to 
Christ. These lists I have. I douvt not the angels 
have additional lists of souls over whom there has 
been joy in Heaven, but of whose repentance I knew 
nothing. 

“T have alsoa Jarge number of letters bearing 
testimony to the blessing—generally a distinct and 
definite blessing - received during the Mission. 

* Among other results I must mention the follow- 
ing: 

“1, The Church declared free by the vestry every 
Sunday evening. 

2. A Bible-class for women, 

3, A Bible-class for men. 

“4. A Young People’s Prayer Meeting every Sun- 
day evening at seven. 

“5. A Guild for young men projected. 

“6, District visitors obtained, 

“7, Additions to the communion and to the list of 
families belonging to the parish.” 


....Tbe “ Official Year Book of tbe Church of 
England” has published statistics of the amounts 
contributed by cburchmen during tbe last 
twenty-five years to distinctly church objects. 
The figures have been carefully checked with 
the view of excluding contributions devoted to 
purely parochial purposes, such as the main- 
tenance of additional clergy, or the relief of 
the sick in particular parishes, to middle class 
schools, to unsectarian institutions, and, with 
few exceptiove, to sisterhoods. Even when thus 
limited, the total sum contributed ia the quar- 
ter of acentury is said to reach the enoruwous 
amount of four hundred million dollars. 


....The ‘Black Pope,” as Father Beckx, 
formerly the chief of the Jesuits, is quite infirm. 
He was born as long ago as 1795, and was com- 
pelled to retire from bis position as Superior 
General of the Jesuits two or three years ago. 
Fatber Anderledy succeeded him in that influen- 
tial office. 


...-It is stated that the net increase of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Soutb, for the 
past year will not fall below 50,000, This is 
almost unprecedented increase, giving an aver- 
age of about thirteen and one-half to each 
effective preacher. : 
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Missions, 


FRENCH SCHOOLS AND MISSIONS 
IN HEATHEN LANDS. 


A REVIEW of the extent to which the French 
lanzuage is implanted and used and taught in 
different parts of the world, recently published 
by M. P. Foucin, suggests an examination of the 
subject in its religious bearings. These bear- 
ings may be regarded in a threefold light, ac- 
cording to the character of the intluences under 
which the language is cultivated—as favorable 
to Romau Catholicism, to Protestantism, or to 
Secularism passing into infidelity. Lay schools 
for 2oys and for girls, anda native Protestant 
school are sustaived at Papeete in Tahiti. Two 
schools have been founded in New Caledonia; 
and the government is trying to supplant the 
Euglish language in the Loyalty Islands. In 
Cochin China, there were, in 1884, for boys, 
eleven Frenca schools wiih 1,755 pupils, and 
seven native schools with 414 pupils; and for 
girl+, seven schools with 840 pupils. There are 
also 527 schools where writing in Roman letters 
is taugut. Several schools have been opened or 
are to be opened in Tonquin. In French India 
French is taught in twenty-six schools, of Which 
those for boys are under lay direction, those for 
girls under the care of the Sisters of St. Joseph 
de Cluny. There are also two colleges and 
a law school at Pondicherry. The island of 
Reunion 18 spoken of as being really a French 
departwent isolated in the Indian Ocean. A 
boys’ schooland a girls’ school are taught at 
Sainte Maurie de Madegascar ; and two Congre- 
gayist schools at Helleville, in Nossi-Bé. In 
Senegal are a Congreganist college and a 
jay primary school at St. Louis, a Christian 
Brothers’ school at Dakar, a municipal school 

the Brothers of Ploérmel at Gosea, a lay 
szhool for boys aud girls at Rufsque, and the 
colonial administration favors the establishment 
of native schools in the interior. Two Congre- 
ganist public schools, one for boys and the 
other for girls, are taught at the Gaboon. In 
French Guiana thereare a lay college, an ecclesi- 
astical college, and schools for boys and for girls 
at Cayenne, and six mixed schools in the in- 
terior; ** but the Indians are proof against all 
teaching.” Freeuch only is spoken in the islands 
of Saint Pierre and Miquelon, and in the French 
Antilles. 

For Algeria it is claimed that instruction is 
more generally diffused among the European 
population than in any other civilized country 
in either hemisphere. But most of the native 
Mussulman children are still destitute of French 
instruction. A decree of February 13th, 1883, 
directed the organization of native schools ; and 
in November, 1884, the Government drew up a 
preliminary program for the creation or im- 
provement of schools, to be carried into effect 
during the ensuing year. The Frenca language 
has spread very rapidly in Tunis since the oc- 
cupation of that country. It was already taught 
in the Arabian College at Sadiki, in the schools 
of the Alliance Israelite, and in the Roman Cath- 
olic schools which Cardinal Lavigerie restored 
or founded. One of the first acts of Minister 
Cambon was tc entrust the direction of public 
iustruction in Tunis to a French professor, 
The College at Sadiki has been reorganized 
and furnished with an annex. A system of ex- 
aminations has been introduced. A normal 
school, the Coilege Alaoni, has been founded. 
Franco Mussulman schools have been started in 
many towns, and the natives are said to be 
showing a strong inclination to learn French. 
A good start for French in the middle of Africa 
is expected to follow the establishment of the 
free Congo State, under the auspices of the 
King of the Belgians. 

In the line of direct religious propagandism, 
there are numerous schovls, colleges, hospi- 
tals and convents of the religious orders in 
Tanis, Tripoli, Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, 
European Turkey, Armenia and Mesopotamia. 
But it is acknowledged that these institutions 
have to contend against the competition, which 
is growing, it is said, more and more formid- 
able, of the Anglo-American and German 
Protestant missions. The Alliance I[srae’ite 
Universelle is also claimed as a French institu- 
tion. It teaches French and seeks to maintain 
the Jewish faith along the Southern and East- 
érn littorals of the Mediterranean, with schools 


at Morocco, in Tunis, Beirit, Aleppo, Damas- 
cus, Jerusalem, Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Adrianople, Salonica, Sophia, Philippopolis, 
Rustchuk and Bagdad. 

The French Protestant missions are said to 
be very zealous but not numerous. M. Vienot, 
in Tahiti and the neighboring islands, and M. 
Cra, in the Loyalty Islands, have founded and 
are directing schools for the natives. To these 
may be added the French missionaries in 
Biuto land, who, however, use a Caffre lan- 
Ruace, 

‘ These facts indicate great activity and enter- 
prise in French teachers, but they are not 
always in favor of religion. 

OT > EEO 

Tur Rey. J. R. Woxre, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Mission in Fub-Chau, Caina, is on 
his way t> Corea, with a native, to establish a 
mission in that kingdom. The native, who is 
to be left in ery of the new mission, will be 
paruy ‘stipported by the Fuh-Chau Christians. 





Rews of the Week. 


‘WASHINGTON 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL GARLAND, on February 
16th, said toan agent of the Associated Press 
that he had nothing new to say concerning the 
manner in which he became interested in the 
Pan-Electric Telephone Company, or of the cir- 
cumstances under which the suit at Memphis 
against the Bell Company was instituted by di- 
rection of the Solicitor-General last autumn : 





“It is asserted by some persons that, as I am 
a member of a rival compaay to the Be)l Company, 
and the Government is now prosecuting a suit 
against the Bell Telephone patent, this suit may re- 
sult to my benefit or advantage, and that, too, 
while I am at the head of the Department of Justice, 
through the Solicitor-Genera] of which the suit is to 
be carried on; and that, therefore, something 
should be done by me to relieve myself and the Ad- 
ministration from the apparant delicate situation 
indicated, I have considered this suggestion in all 
its bearings, as faras I am able, and I recognize 
the fact that there is much in it worthy of thought. 
I have discussed in my mind most thoroughly 
what I could and ought to do in view alone 
of this state of the case, and I have de- 
termined to take steps to meet this in a way 
that will, I think, receive the approbation of all 
people who really desire to be satisfied. This would 
be at once consummated, but as the investigation 
by the House is now to proceed, I do not think it 
right for me to do anything, or explain what I in- 
tend to do, until the investigation is concluded, as 
my motives in view of this investigation might be 
misconstrued . 

“But whatever the result of the investigation 
may be, I will carry out and execute the determina- 
tion I have reached and of which I have already 
spoken ; and more than this, I hope, you do not ex- 
pect me to say or indicate.” Question—“ Bu‘, Mr. 
Attorney-General, will you allow me to inquire 
whether this foreshadows your resignation from the 
Cabinet?” 1nswer—* No, it does not.” 


.-Cbairman Morrison on Feb, 15th intro- 
duced the tariff bill upon which he and Abram 
S. Hewitt have been engaged for some time, 
and which is understood to have the approval 
of the other Democratic members of the Ways 
and Means Committee. The bill possesses two 
distinc. ive features besides the scaling down of 
duties in four or five important schedules. 
They are, first, extensive additions to the free 
list and, second, the introduction of ad valorem 
rates as a check upon specific rates. The esti- 
imated reduction is about $20,000,000. About 
%10,000,000 18 taken off sugar, and there is a re- 
duction of about #5,500,000 by additions to the 
free list. 


.. Lhe report upon the silver question, sub- 
mitted to the House, on February 16th, in ac- 
cordance with the vote of the Coinage Com- 
tuittee on the 15th, upon Representative Bland’s 
bill, says: ‘The Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures report that they have carefully 
considered the same, and the majority is of the 
opinion that the passage of such a bill would be 
injurious to the public interest, and with an ex- 
pression of their unqualitied condemnation they 
report the same adversely and ask that it be 
placed on the calendar.” 


....The Senate is still discussing the Educa- 
tion bill. Mr. Evarts spoke, on February 19tb, 
in favor of its passage, arguing that the provi- 
sions of the measure were constitutional. The 
same view was taken by Mr. Hoar, while Messrs. 
Morgan, Ingalls and Wilson spoke in opposition 
to the bill. 


..The Judiciary Committee of the House, 
on February 16th, agreed to report favorably to 
the House Mr. Little’s :esolution inquiring into 
the right of the Government to bring suits in 
the patent cases. 





DOMESTIC, 
John B, Gough died in Philadelphia on 
February 18th. On Monday night, the 15tb, 
while lecturing at the Frankford Presbyterian 
Church, he was stricken with paralysis. Mr. 
Gough for more than forty years has been 
prominent as a public speaker. He was born in 
Sandgate, Kent, England, in 1817. His father 
had been a British soldier, and was receiving a 
repsion when Gough was born. Gough came 
to America in 1829 and settled in Oneida Coun- 
ty, this state, on a farm, After two years he 
came to this city, and was apprenticed to a book- 
binder. Here he was joined by his family, but 
in 1833 lost his position. In 1839 he married and 
started in business for himself; but his efforts 
to lead a better life were uvavailing, and within 
tbree years be had lost his wife and a child, and 
had -ecome a worse drunkard than ever. In 
1842, in Worcester, Mass., he made bis first tem- 
perance lecture, which was asimple recital of 
his Own experience asa drunkard. His native 
talent as an orator asserted iiself in his first 
speech, and he has ever since been in constant 
demand ax a temperance lecturer. 


.-A body of masked men drove the Chinese 
out or Nicolaus, Cal., on February 18th. Forty- 
four wert put on board the steamer “D. E. 
Knight,” and notwithstanding the protest of the 
captain of the vessel, he was -forced to take 





them as passengers for Sacramento. When the 
Chinamefi were driven out of Snohomick City, 
W. T., those who had preperty interests were 
made an exception, being allowed to remain. 
On ‘he 15th, when told to go, they refused, say- 
ing they intended to remain. That night a dy- 
namite cartridge was exploded under their 
house, wrecking the building. The Chinamen 
moved intoa portion of the building not de- 
stroyed,and reiterated their determination to stay. 
On the morning of February 18th a number of 
shots were fired into the house, but none of the 
occupants were injured. At last accounts they 
were still holding the fort and declaring they 
would not go. 


.-On Feb. 19th an injunction was obtained 
from Judge Ingraham, in the Superior Court, re- 
straining Jacob Sharp from disposivg of #549,- 
000 worth of bonds of the Broadway Surface 
Railroad Company; James A. Richmond from 
parting with $135,000 worth of the same bonds; 
and James W. Foshay trom parting with 9,520 
shares of the stock of the road. The facts on 
which the complaint is based are mainly taken 
from the testimony given by the defendants 
when being examined before the Legislative 
Committee which is at present investigating the 
facts in regard to the construction of the road. 





FOREIGN. 

.-Parliament reassembled on Feb. 18th. 
Both Houses were crowded. Lord Hartington 
took a seat behind the Treasury Bench. He was 
loudly cheered by the Conservatives. Mr. Glad- 
stone stated that,afcer the Government had con- 
cluded the financial business they had to place 
before the House, they would be able to state a 
part, if not the whole, of the Irish measures 
they intended to introduce. He expected, he 
said, to be through the tinancial busimess about 
March 22d. He announced that the Govern- 
ment had no intention of renewing coercion 
in Ireland. He said the desire of the Govern- 
ment was to propose to the House measures of a 
positive and substantial character, dealing with 
Ireland, respecting social order and the ques- 
tions of land and the future government of 
Ireland, including a method for such gov- 
ernment. He said that a further statement 
on the subject would be made on March 224, 
Mr. Parneli has expressed himself as pleased. 
Mr. Justin M’Carthy, the Nationalist member 
for North Longford, said: ‘“‘ We are not at all 
dissatisfied with the month’s time which Mr, 
Gladstone proposes to take to frame his home 
rule measure. Indeed, with his Cabinet only 
just fairly organized, and with a ticklish budget 
to be prepared, it is difficult to see how he could 
give the Irish question the attention it deserves 
within a short time. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that his home rule scheme should be 
formulated with great care. It must be capable 
of holding the butk of his own party together, 
and it must satisfy us.” Sir Charles Dilke met the 
Chelsea Liberal Council on Feb. 19th, and de- 
clared that he had no intention to resign his 
seat in the House of Commons. He said he had 
resolved to live down the public clamor against 
him. The Liberals of Chelsea have voted con- 
fidence in Sir Charles Dilke—294 to 6. 


.-Two German, one French, one Italian, and 
ope Austrian men-of-war joined the British 
squadron in Suda Bay on Feb. 17th. The Duke 
of Edinburgh commands the fleet. The Greek 
Admiral will not fight if threatened, but will 
merely exchange shots and then haul down his 
flag. The Commauders of the French, Italian, 
and Austrian men-of-war have received orders 
to limit their astion to a formal demonstration. 
Two American men-of-war are expected to ar- 
rive soon at the Pireus. The French and Ital- 
ian Governments having asked Lord Rosebery, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, whether he in- 
tended to order an English attack upon the 
Greek fleet, Lord Rosebery replied that England 
would act only in concord with the other Powers, 
The latest orders sent to Suda Bay are to the 
effect that no active measures shall be taken by 
the fleet assembled there without the special 
permission of all the Governments interested. 
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yj OHN B. GOUGH. 
Hx died on the field of battle. He was 


struck down in the very utterance of his 
strong appeal for temperance and truth, 
while speaking the words, ‘‘ Young man, 
let your record be pure!” It was the gra- 
cious and beautiful end of a day which be- 
gan in storm and tempest, but whose black 
clouds were scattered ere noonday by the 
breath of the Divine Spirit, and whose 
evening sun set in unshadowed glory. 

John B. Gough was the most eloquent 
orator that ever spoke for temperance, and 
one of the most eloquent orators that ever 
spoke on any subject. Before 1842 he was 
as hopeless a drunkard as ever haunted a 
grog shop or lay in a gutter. In 1845 he 
had conquered his appetite and was already 
known as a young prodigy of effective elo- 
quence. Once and again he went back to 
his cups; but he had strength and grace at 
last to stand strong. His impassioned ap- 
peals for temperance and purity and honor, 
illustrated from his own experience, have 
lifted many thousands out ofa similarruin. 
First and foremost Lhe was a moral power. 
It was appropriate that the last words he 
uttered should be-such an appeal! to young 
men that their records be clean. 

The world is not very quick to recog- 
nize the mere philanthropist. But Mr. 
Gough’s artistic genius was such that the 
most indifferent dilletante could not affect 
to despise him. No professional orator of 
the day in either hemisphere had cither 
his fire or his pathos. Others, like Wendell 
Phillips, had more culture and grace, possi- 
bly more invective; but no one of them 


could cover, jike him, the whole gamut of 








emotion, or whirl the hearer so suddenly 
and against his will from passion to passion, 
from laughter to tears. No one had such 
a strong hold on the loftiest emotions, or 
grasped the heart and conscience so like a 
master. Not one word came from his lips 
that was not helpful. He had the Chris- 
tian passion for lifting men out of their 
own evil selves into the life of God. After 
all, eloquence, like every other high art, 
cannot reach its supreme attainment, ex- 
cept as it carries God and duty in its soul. 
Without God eloquence becomes fustian 
and rant, painting a riot of color and form, 
music a drowse of languor or a tintinnabu- 
lum of passion, and poetry the ice of death 
or the fire of Hell. It was genius sanctified 
by a Christlike purpose that made John B. 
Gough the greatest orator of his age. 





THE CONVICTION OF SIN. 


Ir was characteristic of conversions fifty 
and a hundred years ago, that they were 
preceded by long and oftentimes agoniz- 
ing periods of conviction for sin. By con- 
viction, as used in this connection, is meant 
a deep, realizing sense of one’s own sinful- 
ness, of the essential guilt of sin, and the 
impending wrath of God against the sinner. 
It was supposed that such an experience 
was necessary in order to true repentance. 
After conviction followed repentance; then 
the subject of these experiences was ready 
to believe in Christ, and so indulge a hope 
of salvation. This is what we might call 
spiritual mechanics. A sinner converted 
under this process, was usually assured of 
his salvation in proportion as his convic- 
tions had been deep and terrikle. The 
burden of Christian (?) experience, when 
related prior to reception into the church 
and in after life, had to do with that period 
of their experience. In fact, as a rule, the 
period of struggle and spiritual darkness 
and suffering which antedated conversion 
was considered the most important part of 
Christian experience; whereas, the subjects 
were not Christians until after all that was 
past, and they through faith had accepted 
Christ. 

Our object in alluding to this matter is 
not to ridicule nor in any wise make light of 
that form of religious experience, nor to 
slight in any degree the genuineness and no- 
bility of the Christian character,which was 
often, and even usually, found in associa- 
tion with these experiences. It is the 
rather to direct attention to what we be- 
lieve was, and is, a mistake in the popular 
view of conviction of sin, and to point out 
a superficial characteristic of modern con- 
versions, which indeed is the result of a 
reaction from that form of experience to 
which we have been alluding. 

In the first place, let us inquire what con- 
viction for sin is, and how it is produced. 
We are told that it is the work of the 
Holy Spirit to convince or ‘‘ convict the 
world of sin, of righteousness and of judg- 
ment.” This he does by spiritually apply- 
ing the truth and making it sharp in the 
conscience of men; or, we might better say, 
by producting a clear persuasion of the 
truth in the minds of those who come under 
his powerful influence. A criminal is con- 
victed when the jury finds him guilty. The 
finding of the jury and the sentence of the 
court does not make him guilty, but it 
finds and pronounces him guilty, in form 
of law, and brings him judicially under the 
power of that law. Now God has already 
adjudged that ‘‘all have sinned «and come 
short of the glory of God,” and has de- 
clared that we are ‘‘condemned already.” 
It is the work of the Holy Spirit to make 
that sentence of conviction true to man’s 
consciousness, and to persuade him of the 
moral and spiritual condition which he is 
in, not by making him feel that it is so, 
but by clearly showing him that it is so, 
whether he feels it to beso or not. An 
emotional realization of the truth is not 
necessary to conviction, although it is 
quite apt to follow upon an intelligent 
realization or persuasion of the truth. God 
says that we are guilty and condemned. 
Some accept this sentence on the authority 
of God’s Word, and some deny it, or at least 
act as though it were not so; and some say 
that conviction has not come until a 
man fels that he is guilty. But this is 
manifestly absurd. Convicted gnd don- 
cGemoed glreadyerjt js the gracious 








work of the Spirit to: set this appall- 
ing truth home to the conscience. Now, 
after the Holy Spirit has convinced us of 
the truth of our spiritual ¢ondition and 
standing before God, no amount of feeling, 
whether it be a deeper realization of our 
awful condition or a profound sorrow for 
it, will make our conviction any more real. 
We read, the other day, of a murderer who 
received his sentence of death with a 
stolidly indifferent manner. ‘He did not 
seem,” so the account ran, “‘to realize his 
awful condition, as he left the court-room. 
But, the pext day, he apparently began to 
realize the truth, and was completely over- 
come.” Now, it can be seen at a glance 
that this man knew that he was as really 
convicted as soon as the sentence had gone 
forth as he was after he realized the truth. 
It is the work of the Spirit to make us 
know this truth. 

We wust remember, however, that the 
Spirit also convinces of righteousness in 
and by Christ at the same time, so that if 
it is true that we are condemned already 
for our sins, it is also true that justification 
and righteousness are already accomplished 
for us by Christ. If we, therefore, accept 
the testimony of the Spirit as to the 
righteousness of Christ for us just as we 
accept the testimony of the Spirit as to 
eonviction, the one conviction covers the 
other. Condemnation and justification are 
proclaimed in the same breath; and, there- 
fore, the sinner is warranted in accepting 
his justification the very instant he sees or 
is convicted of his sin and condemnation. 
The Gospel proclamation is: ‘‘ You have 
sinned, and are condemned; but I have 
died for you, and by my resurrection you 
are justified.” It is not necessary that a 
sinner should spend weeks and months, or 
even hours or minutes,in ‘ realizing” bis 
guilt and condemnation, any more than it 
is necessary that he should take days, 
weeks, months and years to realize ‘‘ the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and high; 
of the love of Christ, which passeth knowl- 
edge,” before he can receive it as the gift 
of God. The truth is that we shall never 
be able tu fathom, by a personal conscious- 
ness, either the depth of sin or the measure- 
less fullness of God’s love and grace in 
Christ. We are convicted of the one and 
converted to the other. In other words, it 
is the work of the Holy Ghost, by means of 
the Word of God, to convert us from a sin- 
ful and condemned condition to a justified 
condition through faith in Christ. The 
two exercises of mind and heart—convic- 
tion and conversion—are the two sides of 
the one experience, just as repentance and 
faith are the two sides of one act of the 
mind and soul. We cannot turn our faces 
away from sin without turning our backs 
upon it. On the other hand, in turning 
our backs upon sin, we turn our faces to 
Christ; for we have not turned away from 
sin until we have turned to Christ; be- 
cause the sin which the Holy Ghost is 
sent to convict the world of is this: ‘‘ Of 
sin because ye have not believed on me.” 
A man therefore must believe on Christ be- 
fore he has abandoned sin. 

Why, therefore, linger in the slough of 
conviction? The thing is to get out, and 
get out at once, as soon as we find, through 
the convincing work of the Spirit of God, 
that we are in there. And, since the only 
way to get out is to accept Christ, it must 
be the will of God that conversion should 
follow at once upon the preaching of the 
Gospel. 


—_ 


ATHEISM AND MORALITY. 


Ove will not have to read very sharply 
between the lines to discover that the Presi- 
dent of the Nineteenth Century Club, who 
writes us on ‘‘ The Irrepressible Conflict,” 
occupies religiously a position diametrical- 
ly opposed to our own. This is, as Mr, 
Palmer says, an age of intellectual ferment; 
but those who “ view the outlook witb dis- 
may” are pretty stupid and faithless Chris- 
tians. We should resent the idea suggested 
that this sentiment of dismay is the Chris- 
tian attitude. So far as we have noticed, 
Christians are really in quite good spirits. 
We now and then meet a Premillernarian 
who believes against his eyes that every- 
thing is going to the bad; but he is hap- 
pier still in the faith that things are 
so bad thet the Lord will speedily come 


and set them right. Certainly, if Mr. 











Palmer finds the atheists and agnos. 
tics of his acquaintance as full of cheer 
as the Christians we meet, they must be 
a confident body of men. 

If the contest between the believer and 
the unbeliever in God can be settled with 
the question proposed by Mr. Palmer in 
the following paragraph, it will be settled 
soon and to our satisfaction. Mr. Palmer 
says: 

“The atheist (or the agnostic) contends that, 
only in the denial of a personal Deity can mo- 
rality exist, since, given a God, obedience to his 
commands becomes obligatory; that such obe- 
dience, being obligatory, degenerates into 
slavery, aud that slavery negatives morality, 
since morality consists in freedom; that is, in 
the freedom of the individual to choose for 
himself ‘the better part.’” 

Now we humbly offer that this state- 
ment is so transparently false that no argu- 
ment is needed to contradict it. The an- 
swer to it is in every man’s consciousness 
and observation. The experience of the 
world laughs atit. It is enough to reply 
that thousands and thousands of men 
believe in God and are no less moral than 
those who disbelieve in him. Prodat am- 
bulando; Jesus believed in God, and Jesus 
was as moral as Spinoza or Comte or Hart- 
maun or Spencer or Harrison or Ingersoll 
or D. M. Bennett. Jesus—call him mere 
man if you will—felt obligation, duty, in 
view of God, and the joy set before him, 
and sod was obedient unto death. Every- 
body that believes in God,and who therefore 
feels the obligation of obedience to him, 
knows that he obeys freely and that his 
obedience does not degenerate into slavery, 
but is a glorious part of bis freedom. 

Mr. Palmer further proceeds to tell us: 

“Not only is such submission to the will of 
God a divine thralldom, but that it is a human 
thralidom also, since the will of God can only 
be made known by men like in all respects unto 
ourselves; and that, therefore, to submit to 
God is only to submit to fallible ecclesiastics 
who assume to construe him.” 

Here is another specimen of the reduc- 
tion to absurdity to which the atheistic 
theory leads one who is ingeniously invent- 
ing arguments inits favor. The point of 
it is that a man cannot take another’s testi- 
mony without becoming his slave. The 
seriousness and solemnity of the assertion 
is portentously funny. Let us take an 
illustration of the proposition. The citizen 
believes in the god just above him, who is 
the civil ruler; the child recognizes the 
god just above him, who is his father. The 
citizen and the child feel an obligation to 
the superior power. Therefore they are 
slaves. A newspaper editor carries to the 
citizen the report of the mandate of the 
civil power; the child’s older brother brings 
him the news of his father’s requirement. 
Therefore the citizen and the child now 
add to their former slavery a new thralldom 
to the persons who have given them the 
information and told them of their duty. 
The final result is that there can be no 
morality unless there is no obligation, no 
duty, no information. Only the idiot is 
free. 

We thought better of atheism. 





CRUSH THE VILLAINY:! 


Tue current prosecutions for polygamy 
in Salt Lake and vicinity while bringing to 
light nothing which indicates that Mormon 
marriage notions are at all ‘‘celestial” in 
nature and origin, do furnish in abun- 
dance features most revolting and shock- 
ing. Take, for example, this bricf tale of 
tragedy just enacted. 

One Cooper, of West Jordan, a saint in 
fine odor and of high standing in the holy 
priesthood, but now a martyr to his faith 
(and works), being under indictment and 
on his way to the penitentiary, married, 
some twenty-five years ago, a woman who 
loved him with her whole soul. Though 
their poverty was great for three years, her 
days were full of joy. But. then the eun- 
shine of happiness took sudden and final 
flight with the advent of a rival, in the per- 
son of a coarse-grained and evil-minded 
“second.” And this, forsooth, pursuant 
to a “revelation” from ‘‘ Heaven,” by 
command of a Church, and in order that 
the husband might ‘‘rise and reign as @ 
God in the eternal worlds!” A few years 
Jater a third “‘ wife” was added, and, as 
frequeatly happens, the two combined to 
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apnoy the legal wife, and make her life 
a scene of torment. But, though in deep 
sorrow and terrible struggle, she was pa- 
tient and kept silence, or said, ‘‘ I suppose 
it is all for the best.” Woman like, for 
love’s sake and religion’s, she sought to en- 
dure with resignation what she utterly 
lorthed. From her father she had received 
a farm; but ere long this was mortgaged 
as security for one purchased by the hus- 
band for the second wife, and was presently 
sold, and thus she and her eight children 
were left without property. 

A few days after Cooper’s arrest under 
the Edmunds Bill, the supreme, and as it 
proved to be for her, the fatal crisis of 
motherhood came to this much-suffering 
soul. She forbade the presence of the other 
women in the sick room, and chief among 
the pains of dying was the conviction that 
her helpless little ones were to be left in 
their unworthy havds. In great weakness, 
and lying at death’s door, she besought her 
husband to plead guilty, and promise to 
obey the law. And, after emerging from 
several hours of coma, and just before her 
last breath, with mind clear and calm, the 
cruel wrongs and bitter griefs of half a life, 
time came back like a flood, and her long- 
tortured spirit poured itself forth in words 
most terrible because so true. She called 
up to her husband’s memory that bright 
triennium of wedded bliss; told how, in 
their poverty, she had gladly plaited straw 
for his hats, and from his cast-off boot-legs 
had made shoes for the barefoot children; 
told how her heart was smitten aad slain 
when the demen of polygamy entered their 
home. Then she gave this as the sum: 
“T have been dying of a broken heart for twen- 
ty-two years. I have born my cross; and do 
you think I shall wear my crown?” And 
added: ‘* But ia spite of it all, I love you 
still.” And well might the brutal wretch 
weep in his remorse, confess his baseness, 
and exclaim that he desired to be cut in 
pieces. And so this latest victim to Utah’s 
monstrous ‘‘ religion,” though only one of 
thousands, ceased from her earthly woes. 

And shall the nation trifle with such a 
vile imposture and cruel curse, even 
though it loudly claims and shamelessly 
prostitutes the name of Gospel! Much less 
shall it be handled tenderly and with ‘‘ vel- 
vety touch!” Indeed, it is the twin relic cf 
barbarism; and let it, therefore, die the 
death. Cut it up, we say, speedily root and 
branch, and, if need be, with sword and 
cannon. 


etl 


GOD'S OMNIPRESENCE. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who says that he un- 
derstands the ‘‘omnipotence and omnis- 
cience” of God, wishes us to explain to him 
‘*the divine attribute of omnipresence,” 
which he cannot understand. Let us, then, 
say to him, in the first place, that he can- 
not be or go where the knowledge and 
power of God will not act upon him, and 
that, for ali practical purposes, this is to 
him God’s omnipresence ; and, further, that 
what is true of him is equally true in re- 
spect to every other created being in the 
universe. Let us do a still better thing for 
this correspondent by quoting, as follows, 
the first twelve verses of the one hundred 
and thirty-ninth Psalm: 

*O Lord, thou hast searched me and known 
me. Thou knowest my downsitting and mine 
uprising. Thou understandest my thoughts 
afar off. Thou compassest my path and my ly- 
ing down, and art acquainted with all my ways. 
For there is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, O 
Lord, thou knowest it altogether. Thou hast 
beset me behind and before, and laid thine band 
upon me. Such knowledge is too wonderful for 
me ; it is high; I cannot attain unto it. Whith- 
er shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall 
flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into 
Heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed in 
Hell, hehold, thou art there. If I take the wings 
of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea, even there shall thy hand lead me, 
and thy right hand shall hold me. If I say, 
Surely the darkness shall cover me, even the 
night shall be light about me. Yea, the dark- 

ness hideth not from thee ; but the night shineth 
asthe day; the darkness and the light are both 
alike to thee.” 

We commend to our correspondent, and 
also to all our readers, this statement of 
God’s omniscience and omnipresence. We 
know not where else they will find so good 
astatement. The important thing for us 
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butes of God, but to realize them to our 
own minds and hearts, so that we shall feel 
their force, and seek those things that are 
well-pleasing in his sigbt, always remem- 
bering that no man, by searching, can find 
out God, and that no man can know the 
Almighty to perfection. 


THE BAPTISTS AND THE CONGO. 


WE are glad that it has been settled that 
the American Baptist Union is to go for- 
ward with the Congo Mission. It received 
this mission, it will be remembered, from 
an English undenominational organization, 
known as the Livingstone Inland Mission, 
a year or two ago. Several stations had 
been established, upwards of $125,000 had 
been expended, and several lives lost in the 
preliminary work. All the property and 
all the missionaries, so far as they were 
willing, were turned over to the Union, 
and it had beforeit as great an opportunity 
as ever was presented to a missionary so- 
ciety. It was free to conduct the mission 
on Baptist principles, the missionaries, 
several of whom had been educated under 
Baptist auspices, expressing a willingness 
to be baptized and help build up Baptist 
churches. We are perfectly willing, one 
of them said, in his enthusiasm, to be bap- 
tized not once only, but seven times, if 
necessary, if only the Union will carry on 
the mission. In the transfer of the mission 
but one condition was imposed on the 
Union, and that was to “sustain it ina 
vigorous manner.” 

The mission was accepted, then, as a 
sacred trust; and for this reason, if for no 
other, the Baptist churches, as it seems to 
us, should feel it a Christian duty to re- 
deem the promise. The English society, 
which gave the mission, has a right to de- 
mand, and the missionaries who consented 
to the transfer, have a right to insist, that 
faith be kept; and the Missionary Union 
has the right to ask the Baptist churches 
to support in the keeping of this faith. 
The Union, we are glad to know, has de- 
cided to do its full duty; but there has 
been some doubt, apparently, in the 
minds of some of the Baptist brethren, 
whether the Union ought to bear the burden 
of this new enterprise. Some discourag- 
ing reports have got into print from one 
source and another concerning the climate 
of the Congo region, which is assumed to 
be as deadly as that of the Slave Coast, the 
accessibility of the Upper Congo, and the 
character of the population. But, even sup- 
posing these reports to be true, three great 
facts remain: 1. The Baptist Union re- 
ceived the mission and promised to ‘‘sus- 
tain it in a vigorous manner.” 2. Central 
Africa must be civilized and evangelized 
at whatever cost of life and treasure. 3. It 
is just as much the duty of American as of 
English Baptists to provide the means of 
evangelization. No missionary society is 
justified in turning from a field because, 
fursooth, it is a difficult and dangerous 
field. It is cowardly soto do, and it is in 
violation cf the great gospel commission of 
Christ: ‘‘Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
English Christians have poured out life and 
treasure in their Gospel work in Africa, 
while we have done comparatively little. 
English Baptists have made great sacrifices 
to establish their Copgo mission. Why 
should American Baptists who bave been 
called into the same field by the Providence 
of God, hesitate to make sacrifices equally 
great? 

Some of the Baptist brethren say a more 
promising field has been opened to the 
Union by the conquest of Upper Burmah, 
and that Baptists must evangelize that great 
state. There can be no doubt of this. But 
the seven hundred thousand Baptists who 
support the Union can certainly provide the 
necessary funds for both. It only requires, 
as we understand it, $15,000 or $20,000 to 
carry on the Congo Mission. Three cents 
apiece for each member would yield the re- 
quired sum. Surely, the churches will un. 
dertake to raise that much, in addition to 
the amount required for the other missions 
of the Union. 

Baptists never had a grander opportu- 
nity. To them, to quote the language of 
the last report of the Union, is ‘* committed 
the evangelization of the garden of Africa.” 








Mey they pot prove ynfeithful to the trust! 





THE PRESIDENT AND THE SEN- 
ATE, 


Tue Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
last week reported to the Senate a series of 
three resolutions: The first condemning 
the refusal of Attorney-General Garland to 
submit to the Committee certain papers on 
file in his department, relating to an ap- 
pointment made by the President, and 
called for by the Committee; the second 
declaring that, in cases of such refusal, the 
Senate willrefuse its advice and consent to 
the proposed removal of officers and the 
appointment of others in their places; and 
the third, that the section of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relating to 
Union soldiers, disabled and honorably dis- 
charged, yet competent to fill civil offices, 
should be faithfully observed in making 
appointments to office. These resolutions 
are accompanied with a lengthy report in 
which the questions at issue between the 
President and the Senate are fully stated 
and ably discussed. The Republicans have 
the majority in the Senate; and we assume 
that the resolutions and the report indicate 
the ground which the Senate will take. It 
is substantially the ground taken by Sena- 
tor Sherman in his speech to which we ap- 
provingly referred last week. 

It is to be regretted on every account that 
there should be an open rupture between 
the President and the Senate in the matter 
of appointments. The fact that he is a 
Democrat, and that the majority of the 
Senate is Republican, is of itself no reason 
forsuch arupture. The Senate is officially 
strong in respect to appointments, and so 
is the President; avd either can greatly 
embarrass the action of the other; and this, 

f there were no other reason applicable to 
the matter, would be a good reason why 
they should treat each other with the great- 
est courtesy. The mistake of the Presi- 
dent, and withal a very grave one, is the 
refusal to give the Senate access to all the 
light on file in any of the departments of 
the Government relating to any removal 
from office, and appointment thereto, for 
which the Senate may ask, and which, in 
its judgment, is needed for its own guid- 
ance. The precedents in the past are over- 
whelmingly against this course. The Sen- 
ate shares with the President in making 
appointments, and while it has nothing to 
do with his secrets or his secret reasons, if 
he has any, it is certainly entitled to know 
whether there be any documents or papers 
on file relating to the subject, and, if there 
be, to know what are their contents, and to 
judge for itself of these contents. 

The right of the Senate to this knowledge 
does not depend upon the question whether 
its sessions are secret or open. It is the 
same in both cases. The President's posi- 
tion, if we understand it, is not defensible; 
and the sooner he abandons it the sooner 
he will take the course of wisdom. 


_> 


THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


TE Governments of the United States 
and China, in 1868, stipulated with each 
other by treaty that both would “ cordially 
recognize the inalienable and inherent right 
of man to change his home and allegiance, 
andalso the mutual advantage of free migra- 
tion and emigration of their citizens and sub- 
jects respectively from the one country to 
the other for purposes of curiosity, of trade, 
or as permanent residents.” Both Govern- 
ments mutually pledged themselves to the 
recognition and protection of the same 
privileges, immunities and exemptions, as 
to the citizens and subjects of each other, 
with reference to travel and residence in 
their respective countries, that are ‘‘ ac- 
corded to the citizens or subjects of the 
roost favored nation.” It was thought in 
this country that a great victory had been 
gained over Chinese prejudice and exclu- 
siveness when this treaty was negotiated, 
and that important advantages would 
accrue therefrom to the people of the 
United States. 

In 1881 the United States made another 
treaty with China, which, though modify- 
ing the one of 1868 in some respects, never- 
theless expressly declares that ‘‘ Chinese 
subjects, whether proceeding to the United 
States as teachers, students, merchants, or 
from curiosity, together with their body 
and household servants, and Chinese labor- 
ers Who gre pow jg the Ugited States, shall 





be allowed to go and come of their own 
free will and accord, and shall be accorded 
all the rights, privileges, immunities, and 
exemptions which are accorded to the 
citizens and the subjects of the most fa- 
vored nation.” The third article of this 
treaty contains the following pledge by the 
United States: ‘If Chinese laborers, or 
Chinese of any other class, now either 
temporarily or permanently residing in the 
territory of the United States, meet with 
ill-treatment at the hands of any other per- 
sons, the Government of the United States 
will exert all its power to devise measures 
for their protection and to secure to them 
the same rights, privileges, immunities, 
and exemptions as may be enjoyed by the 
citizens or subjects of the most favored 
nation, and to which they are entitled by 
treaty.” 

Such, then, are our treaty stipulations 
with China. Congress is, by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, clothed with am- 
ple power to provide by law for carrying 
these stipulations into full and complete 
execution. What Congress has done is to 
enact a law for the exclusion of ‘‘ Chinese 
laborers” from this country, under the 
first article of the treaty of 1881; but it has 
absolutely done nothing to afford to China- 
men, lawfully in the United States, the 
protection pledged by this treaty in the 
second and third articles above referred to. 
Not a law has been passed, and not evena 
bill proposed to carry these articles into 
effect. These articles have been treated by 
Congress as if they did not exist at all, or 
as if there was no obligation to execute 
them. And yet the fact is notorious, known 
to Congress, known to the President, and 
known throughout the whole country, that, 
in the Pacific States and territories, the 
treaty rights of Chinamen have been most 
grossly outraged by bands of lawless 
ruffians, calling themselves ‘‘ Knights of 
Labor,” and that, too, in repeated in- 
stances and at diverse places. Murders 
have been committed, and a large amount of 
Chinese property Las been destroyed, China- 
men have been driven from their homes, 
and most abominably maltreated. These 
outrages are in pursuance of an organized 
plan devised by the Knights of Labor to 
compel them to leave this country, whether 
they have a right to be here or not. The 
plan is one of systematized and deliberate 
violence. Congress has looked ou with 
perfect indifference, and has not lifted a 
finger to put an end to these outrageous 
proceedings; and even the executive 
branch of the Government has seemingly 
not been half in earnest in affording to 
Cninamen the protection to which they are 
entitled. 

A mere statement of the facts, even in 
the most general form, presents, on the 
part of the United States, a shameful and 
disgracefui spectacle. A solemn treaty is 
trodden under foot by urganized outrages, 
aud sacred rights violated, and this great 
Government fails to vindicate its own 
faith, or take the proper steps to avenge 
the wrongs. If American citizens were 
treated in China as Chinamen have been 
treated in this country, the United States 
would demand the prompt cessation of 
such outrages, even at the price of war, 
and a full indemnity for all the injuries in- 
inflicted, and public sentiment wonld en- 
thusiastically support the demand. Eng- 
land would not allow British subjects to be 
thus treated, and France would not allow 
it in respect to citizens of that republic. 
The fact that Chinamen are the victims, or 
that the Kights of Labor are the assailants, 
is no excuse. These Knights of Labor 
ought to be taught that their willis not 
‘*the supreme law of the land.” We call 
the attention of Congress and of the Presi- 
dent to the imperative duty of taking 
prompt measures for the protection of 
Chinamen, lawfully in this country, and 
in this way for the preservation of our 
own honor as a nation. This is just now 
far more important than the enactment of 
laws to increase the stringency of existing 
legislation against Chinese immigration. 





80 many inquiries have come to us and 
to Dr. Spear, asking whether his series of articles 
on tne Biblical Heaven will be brought together 
into a volume, that it is well for us to announce 
thatit is hisintention to publish taem as a book 





when they are completed in Taz InDEPENDENT. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


(February 25, 1886, 








Cnitorial Rotes. 


THe evangelistic tour which Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey are making in the South prowises to 
effect great results. From Tennessee, where 
they left the impress of their zeal on quick:ned 
churches and restored Christians, they have 
gone iuto Louisiana, and a very interesting and 
inspiring account is it which Dr. Galloway gives 
of their opening services in New Orleans, the 
gay, heedless, French city, where spirit- 
ual religion is almost unknown among 
the major partof the population. Missioner 
Aitkeo’s visit had been an admirable prepara- 
tion for the Moody meetings. The convircing 
arguments and moving appeals of the zealous 
missioner recalled Christians to their du'y, and 
many cburchmembers, we are told, were, strange 
as it may seem, converted. The churches, or 
many of them, had become possessed with a 
worldly spirit, a spirit of indifferentism, and 
it is not singular that some who should have 
been shining lights bad fallen into sin. One 
churchmember, after bis awakening and conver- 
sion, resigned a lucrative position in a lottery 
company, in order to make his life conform to 
his profession. There is no doubt that spiritual 
religion received a steong impulse from Mr. 
Aitken’s meetings, and Mr. Moody’s ten days’ 
work will be of great benefit to the cause of 
Christ in New Orileavs. He, too, is reacbing un- 
converted churchmembers, who are foun( in all 
the churches ; and backsliding Methodists, stray- 
ing Baptists, unpersevering Presbyterians, and 
hardened Episcopalians are being recovered, to 
the joy of anxious pas‘ors. From New Orleans 
Mr. Moody faithful colaberer, who 
charmed the critical musical ear of the opera- 
loving city, will go to Texas and hold meetings 
in Houston, Galveston, and other cities, and 
then pitch his tent in Alabama cities, spending 
the latter part of March in Charleston, 8. C. 





and bis 


Do our Koman Catholhe friends really be- 
lieve that the time will cver come in this coun 
try when our system of education will be 
changed so as either to divide the funds, and 
thus support sectarian schools, or divide the tax- 
payerson sectarian lines, 80 as to reheve Catho- 
lics from school tax? Do they believe that it is 
wise for them to agitate this question? Was it 
wise to press, lust year, the Public Worship Bull 
in the New York Legislature? Would it not have 
been better never to have raised that question? 
It seems to us that, from the Catholic s'and- 
point, it is exceedingly unwise to antagonize the 
public school system, or to demand legislation 
which is plainly sectarian, because it arouses the 
suspicion of non-Catholics and contirms 
in the belief that the Church of Rome 
enemy to our cherished institutions, 
therefore, to be watched 
Catholics have complained, and sometimes with 
justice, of unfair treatment and of misrepresen- 
tation. Much of it their own un- 
wisdom. We regard it as a settled fact that the 
people of the United States will not give up their 
public school svstem. They will try to improve 
it and bring it te a higher state of ¢fticiency ; 
but they will not destroy it. When the advanced 
statesmen of England are looking forward toa 
period when they can «xchange their own mon- 
grel system for a universal and uniform system 
like ours, we are not likely to be thinking of ac- 
cep'ing what they are about to cast off. But 
our Catholic friends seem determined to peg 
away in their opposition to the pubdiic schools. 
The Catholic Mirror of last week contained a 
double-leaded editorial, entitled ‘An Appeal 
for Justice,” and address«d to the Legislature of 
Maryland, in which tuese senteuces occur : 


many 
is an 
and is, 


and antagonized, 


is due to 


“These figures show youthe enormous injustice 

which is beiag inflicted upon tue Catholics of Mary- 
land. We Catholics founded this state and made 
it the home of freedom for Christians of all de- 
nominations; yet, toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century, we are forced to suffer a tyranby as 
grinding as it is odious, But we have every confi- 
dence in the final awakening of the people and 
legislature of Maryland, and that they will see the 
equity of what we ask. Give us our proportion of 
the schooj-tax, us is done in Canada, England, 
Prussia, France, Austria, and other countries of the 
Old World, that on this subject put to the blush our 
otherwise great and free repubiic. If we show that 
we have one-fourth of the schoo] children of Mary- 
land in parochial institutions, on what principle can 
we be denied an equivalent share of the taxes raised 
for the purposes of education and paid by the 
whole people ?” 
To this last question we reply with another. If 
there are taxpayers in every community who 
have no children to send to school, why should 
they be compelled to pay school-tax? As a mat- 
ter of fact, a large pumber of Cataoolic children 
go tothe public school, aud if it were not for the 
continued agitation and rewonstrance of Catho- 
lic ecclesiastics, few Catholic parents would 
think of keeping their children out of tue public 
schools. 





REPENTANCE is a good taing; but it isa very 
short duty, which we should get through witn 
as soon as possible, and take the next step. It 
has been a prevalent notion that repeutapvce 

* should be lengthened out, and dwelt upon, and 
nourished ddd cultivated till it gets to be some 





thing portentously and distressingly great. It 
had been supposed that one cannot get a sound 
conversion till this repentance has taken a pro- 
nounced stage of acute and painful conviction. 
A sound conversion, no more than a sound re- 
covery from sickness, requires that one be all cov_ 
ered with scars. Nehemiah understood the mat- 
ter better. When Ezca had read the law to the 
people, they groaned, and moane’, and wept; 
and the excitement of conviction of their sins 
became something that would have delighted 
some revivalists we kuow of. But Nebemiah 
did not like it. He was a good, sensible layman, 
and he brought the meeting to a close with one 
of the most sensible addresses ever heard. 

Mourn not, he told them. It is true you have 
sinned ; but you recognize that, and it isenough. 

Now don’t weep about it; for that will do no 
g00d, Besides, there is good news for you. The 

joy of the Lord is your strength. He loves you. 

He has helped you build these wal!s. He will 

help you keep his law. The joy of the Lord is 

now your strength ; while grief and prolonged 

spasms of repentance will be only a weakness. 

Be glad, rejoice. Go and eat the fat and drink 

the sweet, and give of your dainties and sweet- 

meats to the poor, and all be happy together, 

That sound layman, Nehemiah, thought religion 

was something to make a man laugh and be glad, 

and we think he made no mistake a3 to what 

true faithis. “A broken spirit drieth the bones,’ 

and God does not ask for dry bones. 





Gop, in his Word, tells us that ** godliness is 
profitable unto all things, haviug the promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come.” Here are two lives—the present and 
the future; and “go tliness” is protitable tor 
both. This ‘* godliness” 1s, hence, to every 
man, the one thing needful; neediul here, and 
needful hereafter. In its acquisition les the 
highest human wisdom. Not to attain it 1s to 
commit the fatal mistake. To live and die 
without it is to lose ‘“‘eternal life.” What we 
are to be and to do, 1n order togain tls ** eternal 
life,” is the first, and the last, and the only 
really great question that can be asked or an- 
swered in this world. Ail other questions are 
merely temporal in their contents, and wi!l soon 
be of po importance whatever. The time for 
asking the question, and hearing the answer 
from the Word of God, is in the present life. 
The Bible clearly assumes tha’ death terminates 
our probationary existence, and that thereafter 
our condi.ion, whether of good or ill, is set- 
tled forever. The “great gulf,” which inter- 
venes between the righteous and the wicked, is 
not, after death, crossed by either class. Death 
shuts the door of our gracious opportunities. 
The call to repentance and faith is then heard 
no more. The ministration of the Spirit then 
pauses, and the possibility of salvation by Carist 
comes to an end, It is an awful thing to live in 
this world, and to leave it, without that “ godli- 
ness’ which hath ‘the promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.” The 
loss is very great while ove stays here, and 
when he goes hence, to be here no more, the 
loss becomes one of infinite dimensions. 
“What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul, or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 


THe word “pulpit,” like ‘ferry—boat” and 
* outlandish women” vccurs only once in the 
Bible. It was Ezra that was in the pulpit; but 
we presume it was more a platform tban a pul- 
pit, and there were thirteen men besides Ezra, or, 
rather, twenty-six that stood on it in sight of all 
the people. Ezra and his twenty-six associates 
were not concealed bebiand a box pulpit, or one 
that had a fence about it. When N hemiah read 
the law of Moses, he did not lay the book on a 
great desk in front of hin, but he stood out on 
the platform and held the roll in bis band, and 
read from it. When he got tired, there were a 
dozen other priests all ready to take the book 
from bis hauds. We are told one most import- 
ant thing about Ezra’s reading. He ‘* read ois- 
tinctly,” and “gave the sense, so that they un- 
derstood the reading.” That was remarkably 
fine reading. Hus enunciation was good; but 
that was not near enough. He read so as to 
give the sense, and so that the hearers could un- 
derstand. Good reading of the Scriptures is a 
rare but a most important art. 1t will interest 
the people wonderfully, if it be freon and intelli- 
gent. Ezra read so well that the people would 
not let him stop, but kept him at it six hours. 
Thiok of that tor a single service—from six in 
the morning till noon, and all the time spent in 
hearirg one read the Bible who knew how to give 
the sepse. Very few mimsters give pains 
enough to readivg the Bible in church. The 
Bible should be read slowly. Then the reader 
should put bis whole heart into it. He should 
bave read the paseage over a dozen times before 
attempting it in public. He should make as seri- 
ous ousiness of reading the Bible in pubiic as he 
does of preaching his sermon. It is more im- 
porvant that the Bible should bave its effect than 
the sermon. Then let the preacher, if need be, 
spend a little less time reading over his own ser- 
mon, 80 as to get it familar, aul sperid more 
time over his Scripture, till he gets to under- 





stand it and love it, and then can read it with 
that nice emphasis and rich intonation which 
will interest the people. Even thechildren were 
deeply interested in Ezra’s reading, and so they 
will be in any good reading of the Word of God. 


Tue Richmond Religious Herald says: 

“That accomplished ladies, visiting a town like 
Birmingham, Ala., should seek in vain for admission 
into twenty boarding-houses, and that simply and 
solely because they came to teach colored people, 
taxed our credulity to the utmost. There isnot a 
boarding-house in Richmond which would .turn 
Way an applicant tor any such reason, All overthe 
South our own women are teaching colored schools, 
where they are fortunate enough to secure them. 
If there were a vacancy in any of our public schools 
(colored), and a white lady were needed, there would 
be dozens of applicants.” 

Admirable! But let us see what that careful 
“simply and solely” means. The Religious 
Herald backs up its statement with a long letter 
from Dr. Renfroe, of Birmingham. We quote: 

* There is a decided difference in manner of work 

among colored people as performed by Northern 
Christians and Southern Christians respectively. 
The social feature of the contact and the work is 
different. The Christian of the South labors relig- 
jusiy with the colored people as he did thirty 
years ago, and the colored people expect and seem 
to claim nothing more. In their own way Southern 
whites associate with the Negro fraternally, contid- 
ingly, and freely; but they have not yet gotten to 
the point of being able to accept the way of other 
people instead of their own, I will not attempt to 
describe the manner of the Christians from the 
North in this work; they are doing a noble work, 
but in its social aspects itis different ; the colored 
people seem to expect it to be different [Doubdtless.] 
To make this point strong: suppose a devoted mis_ 
sionary from the North boards in a white Southern 
family and works day and night among the blacks- 
That will not be objected to at ali, but will be en- 
couraged, But suppose the missionary finds it nec- 
essary to receive into that boarding-house the social 
visits of the colored people; then similar embar- 
rasstments arise to those with which the Jubilee Sing- 
ers so often met in the hotels of Northern cities, and 
at once there is trouble on band. There is no objec- 
tion so far as I know to boarding any of the said 
missionaries, but there would be almcst universal 
objection to allowing these missionaries to become 
the intermediate agents of establishing their views 
of social intercourse between the colored people and 
the houses in which the missionaries may board, 
And therefore, I think it likely that in cases at the 
South famiues have thought that it Would be the 
less hurtful policy to somehow decline to take the 
boarder.” 
That is about the case. We make no objection 
to that statement. If the lady teacher from the 
North wiil receive her girls who cal on her in 
the kitchen or back yard, as a servile class, she 
may find a boarding place. If she insists on 
treating them with Christian fellowship, if she 
walks with one of them to church, then sbe 
mu3t board at her own school. It is of little use 
to quarrel over the two styles ; only we have our 
opinion ax to which bas the Kingdom of Heaven 
on its side. 


Wen the claims for outrages against their 
citizens come to be made respectively by China 
aod the United States, we fear that we shall be 
largely on the debtor side. We heard, last week, 
of two American missionaries in Cniua suffering 
a few hours’ detention because of a dispute 
about payment of a bill for a house; but that is 
arare case, On the other side the following 
claims are unadjusted, but it is most proba- 
ble tnat we shall have to pay them: 
Denver riot of 1880, #5,365; Eureka, Cal. 
February 1885, #100,000; Rock Springs, Wy., 
Sept. 1585, #147,700, besides indemnity for loss 
of lives; Squak Valley, Wasnington Territory, 
where three hop-pickers were killed just after 
the Rock Spring riot, #30,000; Coal Creek, W, 
T., a result of same riot, $4,054; Tacoma, Nov. 
3d, 1885, partial claims, $98,750. If, as now 
seems likely, the Government acts vigorously in 
the Seatule case, no claims will be made on the 
United States. There are $135,000 of other 
claims for damages in various places, not men- 
tioning the most infamous of all, in which five 
Chinese merchants were hanged by a mob near 
Lewiston, Idaho, because a man had been found 
wurdered near theirquarters. There is a money 
side co this matter, as well as one of decency and 
honor. 


WE called attention, a few weeks ago, to Mrs 
Prudence Crandali Phiileo, the heroine of one 
of the stirring chapters in the history of aboli- 
tion. Mrs. Philleo, as we said, still lives. We 
have received from her, within a few days, a 
very interesting letter, in which she says: 





* How plainly it is to be seen by those who have 
the best interests of humatity at heart that the 
world moves. While I wish tuexpress my gratitude, 
and hope to be ever thankful t> the people of Canter- 
bury, Conn., for the present move they have caused 
to be made in their legislature in my behalf, I dv 
not wish to cast improper reflections upon the mis- 
direction of their ancestry; for certainly they were 
no worse than others whom we are compelled to 
pity rather than blame. Inclosed please find a 
printed item we called* The Climax,’ every word 
of which is positively true. I also send you my 


, father’s printed letter to representatives at the 


Connecticut legislature in 1833, and his petition to 
the same.” ° , ‘ . 


‘Tne Climax” referred to is historically ‘inter- 








esting. An introduction states that the follow- 
ing ** is from a gource that may be relicd on”: 
“* CANTERBURY, Conn., June %Ist, 1833, 

“ On Saturday, the sth of this mouth, A. T. Judson, 

Esq., and Judge Adams called on Pardon Crandajl, 
and said to him as follows: ‘If you go to your 
daughters you are to be fined $100 for the 
first offense, $200 for the second, and double it 
every time.’ Then, turning to his wife, said: * Mrs, 
Crandall, if you go there you will be fined, and 
Almira (their youngest daughter) will be fined, aud 
Mr. May and those gentlemen from Providence 
(meaning Messrs. Geo. and Henry Benson) if 
they come there will be fined after the same 
rate. And your daughter (ihe one that es- 
tablished the school for colored females) will be 
taken up the same way as for stealing a horse, or 
for burglary. Her property will not be taken, but 
she will be put in jail, in close continement, not hav- 
ing the liberty of the yard. There is no mercy to be 
suown about it. Mr. Crandal], when you sent your 
printed paper to the General Assembly, you did not 
injure me; it helped very mac’ in getting the bill 
through. When they received it, every man 
clenched his fist, and the Committee sat down and 
doubled the penalty.’ In speaking of the Genera] 
Assembly, Mr. Judson remarked that they said to 
him : ‘If this law does not answer your purpose, let 
us know next year, and we will make you one that 
will,’ ” 
The present Legislature of Connecticut cannot 
more fitly atone for the action of the General 
Assembly of 1833 than by giving Mrs. Philleo, in 
her old age, the equivalent of the losses that re- 
sulted from the persecution she suffered more 
tnan fifty years ago. 


Tux Blair Education Bill is again before the 
Senate for discussion, and for action, if the 
discussion ever comes to an end. The funda- 
mental idea of the bill is, upon certain condi- 
tions andin certain ways, specitied in the bill, to 
extend the aid of the Federal Government te 
the states in the promotion of popular educa- 
tion, and to apportion this aid on the basis of 
relative illiteracy as compared with population 
and disclosed by the last census. The bill does 
not propose that the Government shall take 
charge of the common-school system in the sev- 
eral states, or in any way exercise their powers, 
or supercede their functions. It simply pro- 
poses that the Government should lend a help- 
ing hand, in the way of funds, to increase the 
means of popular education in the states. In 
some of the states there is no special necessity 
for so doing ; but this is not true of all of them, 
and not generally true. The idea of this bill is 
certainly a good one; and we do not suppose 
that there can be any reasonable doubt whether 
Congress hus the power to appropriate funds 
for its realization. Though divided into states 
for certain local purposes, we are, nevertheles-, 
one people ; and our interests, as such, are com- 
mon. A wide diffusion of education among the 
people in all sections of our common country is 
second to no other object, considered in relation 
to the whole body politic. The whole people 
have a deep and permanent interest in securing 
this result. We have, hence, favored Mr. Blair’s 
bill on former occasions, and we still favor the 
idea. The aid whica it proposes to afford 1s 
specially needed at the South and in some of 
the Western States. The bill is so constructed 
as to uperate with most efficiency just where it 
is most needed. 

Ovuk readers may not know it, but itis no 
uew thing for us to publish articles by the dis- 
tinguished Irish member of Parliament and 
novelist, Jusun McCarthy. It was in 1870 an 
1871, if we remember, that he made a long visit 
with his family to this country, during which 
time he was a member of the editorial staff of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, and had charge, in large 
part, of the reviews of books, and wrote edi- 
torials on toreign politics, We remember well 
how interested he was in [rish matters, and that 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, then 
under discussion, had his earnest support; nor 
was he restrained in the least by the fact, which 
he saw so clear, that disestablishment in Ireland 
was the knell of the Evghsh Establishment. 
Mr. McCarthy is a remarkably facile, versatile 
and cultivated gentlemay, who proves in his 
own person that the Parnell party is led 
by sbrewd and intelligent scholars of 
history and public affairs. Thé views taken 
by Mr. McCarthy, it will be seen, are moder 
ate and reasonable. He allows that there 
are some Irishmen who would like separation, 
but no “ responsible Irishmen” ask for it. One 
could only wish for a separate Ireland, he says. 
as one might wish for any other delightful b u 
impossible and impracticable thing. More than 
this, he is willing, if the Irish can have local 
self government, to,have a reduced represents 
tion, or none at all, in tbe Imperial Parliament- 
Certainly that shows a willingness to conciliate’ 
He only asks such a control of local matters 4% 
Canada bas or Massachusetts. Certainly the 
reasonableness of the Irish demand is now seen 
as never before, and it will be eply Tory ob- 

stinacy which will attempt to delay the inevi- 
table. The future is with GlaJstone and Par- 
nell, 





As we approach the date o! the four hun iredth 
‘anuiversary Of the discovery of America, ther ® 
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are evidences of a desire to honor the name and 
memory of the Genoese sailor. This has shown 
itself recently in two ways—in the agitation to 
secure an anuual public holiday on the 12th of 
October, and in the orgavization of a committee 
to raise subscriptions tor a statue of Columbus 
to be unveiled in Central Park in 1592. Neither 
of these matters is brough. before the public for 
the first time. I; was sugyested, some years ago, 
that the 12th of Ociotcr would be a wuch more 
appropriate day for Thavkegivieg than a Thurs- 
day in Novemb r, selec'!es at hap-hazard. The 
changed date would see the harvesting almost, 
if not quite, ended, and the s'orebouses full, 
and in fact would be nearer the proper time to 
give thanks for the plentiful increase of the 
land. To this consideration add the associations 
of the day of discovery, and there scems to be 
no reason against and every reason for the 
chavge. As regards the statue to be erected, we 
cannot do better ia encouraging the project than 
to quote from a recent speech by General James 
Grapt Wilson, who is president of the New York 
Gevealogical and Biographical Society, and is 
authorized to receive subscriptions for the pro- 
posed memorial. He said: 

“Itisasingular circumstance that nowhere on 
the Americen continent is there a respectable statue 
of its illustrious discoverer, a man than whom bone 
are worthier of such an honor. This is not credita- 
ble to the country, nor to our great city, where it is 
manifestly proper the statne of Colambus should be 
seen. The approaching four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the momentous event would seem to be an 
appropriate time to unveil such a memorial of ‘ the 
world-seeking Genoese,’ and I would earnestly call 
the attention of our society to the subject, with the 
hope that it may see fit tu take the matter in hand, 
and urge it with energy upon the citizens of New 
York and upon tne country generally. It is a work 
1n which all should feel alike interested. On my re- 
turn from a recent visit to Spain, I called the atten- 
tion of several personal friends to the subject, who 
each responded with a subscription of one hundred 
dollars, and I also secured a site in the Central Park 
near the noble figures of Shakespeare anu Sir Wai- 
ter Scott. Twelve thousand dollars wil! purchase a 
replica of the finest statue of Columbus which has 
ever been made. It was set upin tne Plaza de Co- 
lon of Madrid in 1884, and meets the hearty approval 
of the Royal Historical Soviety of Spain, and of Co- 
lumbus’s descendant, the Duke of Veragua, who will 
doubtless be present with a Spanish fleet to see it 
unveiled in October, 1892. You have a photograph 
before you of this spirited statue by Sunal, and also 
a portrait of the Duke, the linea! representative of 
Columbus, who is not unlike him in appearsnee. To 
your speaker said tne late King, who also expected 
to be present, ‘ Columbus should form an enduring 
bond between Spain and the United States.’ ” 


Ctttiatittiniiate 


Tue interest felt in this country iu Oriental 
studies t as increased in a marvelous degree dur- 
ing the last ten years. Before that Prof. W. D. 
Whitney had conquered a place for Sanskrit, and 
now in no country is this language more assidu- 
ously studied than here. Tne new popular in- 
terest in Hebrew is io considerable part due to 
Prof. Wm. R. Harper, who has made his sum- 
mer and correspondence classes a great success. 
Apother special intiuence bas been the establish- 
ment of fellowships in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, from which, under the tui ion of Prof. C, 
A. Briggs, D.D., bave graduated a little school 
of Semitic scholars, who fill a number of Hebrew 
professorships in our theological seminaries, In 
copneciion with this must be mentioned the 
organization of au Oriental department at 
Harvard Uaiversity, uader Professors Toy and 
Lyon. Within three years past a great interest 
has been taken in the Assyrian language and 
literature ; and, while several othersgteach the 
rudiments of the language, the names of Pro- 
fessor Lyon and, later, Professor Haupt, of 
Jobns Hopkius, may be mentioned as men who 
are able to give the most thoro gh instruction. 
We are glad to learn that Dr. Haupt, who 1s just 
entering ou the last of the three years for which 
he was engaged, has concluded to enter upon a 
permanent engagement here, and will make 
America his home. He has more scholars in 
Assyrian, in Arabic, and in Ethiopic than any 
professor in Germany has in either one of these 
departments. We are promised a translation by 
Dr. Haup:, for THe INDEPENDENT, of some re- 
ligious bymns in the vid Akkadian language of 
Babylonia, brought to America by the Wolfe Ex- 
Pedition. We may mention that Princeton 
Theological Semiuary recognizes the claims of 
this new study by a course of six lectures, to be 
delivered by James F. McCurdy, Ph.D., of Uni- 
versity College, Toronto, on the Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions and the Old Lestament, aud that similar 
lectures have lately been provided at Auburn 
and Yale Semiuvaries, besides those given in their 
regular courses by professors in other semi- 
naries, 

....Bays The Catholic: 

‘Rum to brutalize the Negroes is landed from the 
Same vessel that takes out Protestant missionaries 
fo Christianize them. What a commentary this is 
on what goes by the name of Christian civilization! 
Truly Protestantism is a sham at home, and worse 
than a fraud abroad!” 

We are serry if there are no Catholic mistiona- 
ries also on tbat vessel. All possible intluence 
is needed to fight that hquor. By the way, does 
The Catholic approve tne monastery of St. Xa- 





vier and the Convent of St. Vincent, with their 
monks and college at Latrobe, not very far from 
Pittsburgh, and the Rt. Rev. Arch-Abbot Boni- 
face Wimmer? Dces not the monestery own and 
run an immense brewery, which ships its beer 
all over the United States? The differevce is 
that those missionaries hat2 the rum, while the 
monks make and drink and sell the beer. 


....Mr. Belmont is doing a good work in con 
sular reform. He has introduced another bill, 
which provides for the appointm:nt, after ex- 
amination, of tifty consular clerks, who sball be 
graded, paid, and promoted as in the State De- 
partment, They ar2 to be assigned at the will 
of the Secretary of State, and are to act as 
clerks, or as Vice-Consuls, when no salary at- 
taches to the oftice. After two years’ service, 
and an examination, they may be appointed as 
Consuls to ports where the salary does not ex- 
ceed $2,000, and after five years’ service, and an 
examination, they may be appointed Consuls 
without regard to the amount of salary. It is 
much better to have professional diplomats for 
foreign representatives than professional poli- 
ticians. 


.... While most other sensible people despise 
tobacco—even many who use it—few despise it 
with more earnest disgust than President Fair- 
child, of Oberlin. Our readers are familiar 
with the articles on tobacco by Meta Lander 
(Mrs. E, A. Lawrence) published in our columns ; 
and they know that these and a wealth of othey 
matter on the subject of tobacco have been pub- 
lished in her volume, ‘* The Tobacco Problem.” 

President Fairchild, iu a letter that has come to 

us, says that *‘a copy of it ought to be in the 
hands of every teacher and every student, and 
all libraries—Sunday-school, public school, and 
general libraries—should be supplied with it.” 
He goes on to suggest that generous women 
should give money for the purpose. We wish 
they would. 


....George Saintsbury, in his new bovk vun- 
English Prose Style, says that the following 
passage from the Authorized Version is equal to 
the most perfect example of English prose 
rbythm : 

“Set me as a seal upon thy heart, as a seal upon 
thine arm: for love is strong as death; jealousy is 
cruel as the grave: the coals thereof are coals of 
fire, which hath a most vehement flame. 

“Many waters cannot quench Jove, neither can 

the foods drown it: if a man would give all the 
substance of his house for love, it would utterly be 
contemned.” 
Other passages equally beautiful as prose rhythm 
he reentions in Eccl. xii, 5—7; and Habakkuk’s 
noble expression of faith, ** Although the fig-tree 
shall not blossom,” etc. 


....Our correspondent, the Rev. George C. 
Bush, of Brooklyn, Mich., writes us : 

I once gathered statistics for THe INDEPENDENT 
showing that saloons had been diminished by the 
Michigan Tax Law. That exhibit implied a great 
reduction in the sale of liquors, It is true it turned 
out many sellers from the vile business. It is true it 
diminished the places and the tempters. But, alas! 
the drink bill of Micnigan is found tu be more than 
double the amount it was when the Tax Law was 
enacted, It has not scotched the snake, much less 
kiJled it. Vain hope! Besides, more than a thous- 
and sellers evade the Staté Tax while paying a 
United States tax for selling. Let temperance men 
learn that taxation does notrestrain. Our aim must 
be prohibition by local option or state or national 
legislation. 


...-Tbe people want * no secrete,” either iu 
the White House or in the Senate Chamber, with 
respect to appointments to office. They much 
prefer that both the President and the Senate 
should take them into their confidence, and that 
neither should do anything or omit anything 
that will not bear public inspection. Publicity 
in official action is one of the most important 
safeguards in a Republican government. This 
Government does not belong to President Cleve- 
Jand or to the Senate, but does belong to the 
people of the United Statcs. The business 
transacted is their busivess, and they havea 
right tc know how it isdone. Let in the light, 
gentlemen, or rather get where the light can 
shine upon you! 


...-Mr. Bland’s bill for the free andjanlimited 
coinage of silver dollars had a set-back last 
we: kin the Coinage Committee of the House of 
Representatives. The majority of the Commit- 
tee voted against the bill. The great battle on 
this subject is to be jought on the floor of both 
Houses of Congress; and the wise course for 
the friends of honest money is to face the mu- 
sic squarely, and neither propose nor accept 
any compromise. 


....The labor strike by which some fourteen 
hundred employés recently suspended work in 
the great McCormick Reaper Works, was 
founded on Mr. McCormick’s refusal to dismiss 
afew noxn-uvion men whom he had in his em- 
ployment, and not on any dispute about wages. 
Such tyranny attempt: d to be exercised by labor 
over the rights of the employer is alike unrea- 
sonable and abominable. It ought to be re- 
sisted at all hazards, 


... Another case in which the Chinese have a 
ust claim against our Government is that of a 








Chinese merchant. A member of a firm which 
auntally pays a hundred thousand dollars of 
custom duties, was, for a reason of miserable 
red tape, refused permission to land in San 
Francis<o, on his arrival after a few years visit 
t> China, where he was made a mandarin. The 
indignity and indecency of our laws, which 
send such a man back on the boat he came in, 
make a true American blush. 


.... The House of Representatives last week 
passed the bill forthe relief of General Fitz- 
Jobn Porter. The Republicans generally voted 
against it, avd the Democrats as generally 
voted for it. We regard it as simply a measure 
of justice to one who by a grave mistake has 
been most severely injured. it is never too late 
to correct a wrong. 


...-Not less than (wo thousand children 
marched in procession at the annual Sunday- 
school festival a few weeks ago in Lucknow, 
India, The boys were nearly all Hindus and 
Mohammedans, and two elephants graced the 
procession, That straw looks as if the stream 
were running. Missions are not quite a failure. 


....John B. Gough used to lecture at the old 
Broadway Tabernacle in this city for one cent 
admittance. For some time he used to lecture 
for his expenses, and the proprietor of THE 
INDEPENDENT about forty years ago was the first 
to break over this custom by paying him fifty 
dollars for a lecture. 


...-The depositsin the Massachuset's savings 
banks, for the last sixty-pine years, amount in 
the aggregate, to $1,275,000,000, of which about 
$1,882,000, or three-twentieths of ove per cent. 
has been lost by failures. These figures are ex- 
ceedingly creditable to the savings banks of that 
state. 


...** Great crowds” and ** Unaba‘ed interest” 
characterized, says the Picayune, the seventh 
day of the campaign of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey. Yet the Picayune gives more espace 
to the ** exposition races ” than to the evangel- 
istic meetings. 1t knows its audience, we sup- 
pose. 


....One of the daily papers says that ** cigar- 
ettes are useful things; they help to kill off 
worthless bovs”’ Very true; but even worthless 
boys cin be made to be worth something, though 
not so long as they smoke cigarettes. 


... Weare very glad to see that Dr. A, J. Gor- 
don and Dr. A. Sims bave been able to give 
light to The Examiner on the question of the 
Baptists keeping up the Congo Mission. 


--..-If aman wishes to know whether he has 
Christia n faith or not, let bim ask whether his 
life is distinctly marked by Christian works. 


....There are thirty members of Parliament 
trom Wales, and twenty-seven of them are in 
favor of disestabiishmen t. 


....5everal departments are transferred this 
week to the 20th page. 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Any subsciiber whose subscription is 
about to expire will do well to consult our 
table of Subscription Rates published be- 
low. The regular subscription price of 
Tne INDEPENDENT is $3.00 a year, which is 
a remarkably low price for it, not as papers 
go, but for Tue INDEPENDENT. A list of 
our regular contributors embraces a large 
proportion of the very best writers, scholars, 
and thinkers in the United States and 
Europe; and, generally speaking, their 
contributions are confined to Tue INnpg- 
PENDENT. Again, the different Departments 
ure edited by specialists, by the best talent 
to be obtained. For instance, we have just 
secured the services of Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer to edit our Department of Fine 
Arts. We simply refer to these things, not 
boastfully, but in the line of our argument 
to show that the paper is very cheap at 
$3.00 a year. It can, however, be obtained 
at a still cheaper rate. It is one of the easi- 
est things in the world for an old sub- 
scriber, when renewing, to send us a club, 
thus killing more than two birds with one 
missile—obtaining his own paper at a re- 
duced rate, placing his neighbor or friend 
in the way of enjoying Tae INDEPENDENT, 
and extending our circulation. 

Many of our subscribers send us clubs, 
and many renew their own subscriptions 
for one, two, three, four, or five years, in 
that. way seczriog the paper at a reduction 
frum $3.00 a year. 

Our object in offering Tak INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, egch 
member of such a club paying: $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 


- at merely nominal rates. 





subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 


>. -———— 


ONE DOLLAR SAVED. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Single subscriptions, $3.00 per annum. 

Club subscriptions of five or more per- 
sons, $2.00 each per annum, postage pre- 
paid. No commissions. 

Almost any person in ao hour can get up 
a club for Tue INDEPENDENT at tbe low 
price of $200, and thus save $1.00, and 
obtain the ‘largest, ablest, and best re- 
ligious weekly in the world.” 

The $2.00 inducement will do the work. 

Your neighbors, on those low terms, will 
all subscribe. 

Please ask them to join you. 


Sample copies of Tae INDEPENDENT wil 
be sent free to any address. 

We stop all subscriptions at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for. but if it is not 
convenient for a subscriber to renew his 
subscription at its expiration, we sball take 
pleasure in continuing the paper if so re- 
guested. Our friends will oblige us very 
much if they will order a renewal of their 
subscriptions one or two weeks previous to 
their expiration, thereby avoiding the loss 
of any number of the paper. 

LOWEST SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 
One month.......8 .380/One year....... .$ 3. 
Three months... .75|T'wo years....... 5. 
Four montbs.... 1.00/Three years..... 7 
Six montbs....... 1.50/Four years... .. 8 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10. 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 
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READING NOTICES 
MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


Is known as a pleasant and effective remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, ete. 


WE learn that many peovle are buyiny the 7 per 
cept. Guaranteed Farn Leans of the Equitable Mort- 
wage Company, 155 Broadway, New York. 





saeiiapnentichiecntillliasendinaenianiaadlaes 
WOULD-BE investors can secure by addressing the 
Western Farm Mortgage Company, of Lawreuce, 
Kansas, a copy of their official statement for January 
is, — It will be found to contain many items ot 
erest. 


oe ~ 

*“LIEBIG CO.’S COCA BEEF TONIC 
is far superior tothe fashionable and illusive prep- 
arations of beef, wine, and iron,” says Professor F. 
W. Hunt, M.D., Honorary Men ber Imperial] Meaicai 


Society of St. Pete rebarg, Russia, etc., ete. Cures de. 
bility, piles, dyspepsia, biliousness.—javt. 





_BEAUTIFUL ROSES FOR ALL. —We bave received the 
New Guiue to Kose Culture, published by the Dingee 
d& Conard Co., Rose- Growers, West Grove, Fa, (eee ad- 
vertisement), and take pleasure in reccmmendirg it 
as one of the bandsomest and best catalocues of the 
season. This company makes a specialt: of growing 
and distributiny Roses, and offers nearly 500 varie- 
ties, including all the latest novelties and finest stan- 
dard sorts. ‘They also offer choice hardy Shrub ery 
Climbing Vines, fine seeds, etc. Lhey send by mai 
or express, ax cesired, and are well-koown as amongst 
the most reliaole and trustworthy estabii‘hments in 
this country, and a)] purchases made trom them are 
sure tu be satisfactory, 


wa aliens 
GOLD BONDS, 


‘THE Towa Loan and Trust Comvapy offer in our 
financial advertising columns Five Per Cent. Gold 
Bonds atpar and accrued iaterest. These are, we 
believe, a desirable investment, and our opipicn is 
reinforced by no less an authority than President Wil- 
lian.s of the Chemical National Bank who bas had 
ubusually rood facilities for forming an opinion 46 
to their value. Conservative investors will do well 
to read the advertisement. 

HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE. 

CosMETIC GLYCEBINE —Prepared only by the Koy- 
al British C. mpany cf Chemists and Perfumers, and 
as supplied too;the Royal Family, to her Royal Hich - 
ness the Princess of Wales, Her Grace the Duchess 
of Roxburgh, anp the ladies of the highest circles 
For the complexion and toilet, disfiguring erup. 
tions, chapping, wrinkling, etc, Keeps the skin sort 
atd delicate. No barmful ingredients. “Exquisite,” 
says the veerless Lillie Langitry. Of d gts, fancy 
goods dealers,ctc. Ihe Liebig Company, (N.Y. 
pot, 88 Murray St.). Sole American Avents.—Adot. 


GRAPE-VINES AND SMALL FRUITS. 

© Any one having three square feet of earth or more 

an plant and raise truit and flowers, and enjoy, not 
only the refining influence of raising something, but 
can also epjoy the fruit of the earth as well, We 
have received from Mr. T.8. Hubbard, of Fredonia, 
N. Y., an illustrated catalogue of grape-vines ana 
small fruit-, which iseminently practical, ana will be 
highly prized by any of our readers who may desire 
to send to hin: for a copy of it. Hecan send cuttings 
of grape-vines of the best size by mail, and, when a 
sufficient quantity is ordered, by express or freight, 
Hi:s location at Fredonia is 
one Of the best in the country for the superior propa- 
gauion of grape-viues. He has made a study of this 
branch of the business for seventeen years past, the 
result being that he has a thorough and valuable 
knowledge of all kinds of grape-vines and small 
fruits. His prices are reasonable, and we think any of 
our readers can rely implicitly upon what he tells 
them, and what they receive from him in the way of 
purchases. 


e- 





és initia 
POULTRY. 

_In our Farm and Garcen depertmens will be 
found the advertisement ot A. M. Lang, of Cove Dale, 
Ky., who has for many years been a practical and ex- 
tensive raiser of all kinds of poultry. He has ac- 
quireda knowledge of fowls.a portion of wh'ch he 
has put intoaswall book which be ¢ ffers to send to 
any person for the very moderate sum of twenty-five 
cente. Almost apy person having a very small 
amount of land at hi< dispoval cap add to his income 
very satisfactorily by raising poultry, and this with 
scarcely any trouble to biumselt: the little trouble 
being very largely overbaianced by the pleasure ue. 
rived from it. 


~ BUSINESS NOTICES. 
TO BUSINESS MEN. 


The Advertiser has had twenty yeurs’ experience as 
a Merchant in this city, having had sole chargé o¢ 
Finances and Credits; can command sixty thousand 
dollara in cash. Would like to join an established 
house where his capital and services will yield a fair 
return. Address “ Business,” care N. Y. INDEPEND- 
ENT. 
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Music, 


American Opera, at the Academy of Music, 
flourishes like a green bay tree, as excellent sized 
audiences from one evenivg to another attest. 
A general smoothness in ensemble has marked 
the recent representations. The principals in 
the several casts certainly strive to do acceptable 
and conscientious work, and by such pains make 
considerable amends for many vocal or dramatic 
shortcomings to which it is not necessary to 
again refer. In Nicolai’s brilliant Shakespearean 
opera, ‘“‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,” we 
are able to recognize a distinct success of 
the company, and a musical performance 
in which the critic and the public cor- 
dially find a good deal to praise. The lead- 
ing rOdles are committed to Mme. L’Allemand, 
Mrs, Jessie Bartlett Davis, Mr. Fessenden, and 
Mr. W. H. Hamilton—the latter, of course, bear- 
ing the burden of the representation, and the 
brunt of his tormentors’ trickery, in the charac- 
ter of the immortal Sir John Falstaff. The 
singing, when not so distinctly operatic in qual- 
ity as foreign artists have schooled us to expect, 
is, at least, tuneful, and often very tasteful, and 
the acting quite spirited enough to carry on the 
three acts of the unpleasing bustling libretto with 
dash and unflagging humor. Nicolai’s music is 
so unfamiliar to this generation that it has all the 
charm of a work scarcely dry on the copyist’s 
table. Take it allin all, in the whole range of 
light opera there is no work of more enchanting 
originality, with such Javish melodic charm, and 
with a gayety and frolicsomeness which 80 ex- 
pressively pervades every scene. It is as fresh 
and catching as if it were just written. In days 
durivg which most New Yorkers think of comic 
opera only as Strauss and Millicker and others 
of their kind have exemplified it (not to men- 
tion Mr. Sullivan) it 18 well that appreciative 
ears should be opened to the genuinely comic and 
yet never trivial in music of the sort. It is 
quite safe to say that there is no light-opera 
writer to-day, in fact, no operatic composer in 
apy style, that we can think of as writing such 
a score as that of ‘* The Merry Wives”; and so 
long as there is an operatic stage the work 
will probably be a favorite member of the 
repertoire. We heartily wish that Nicolai’s libret- 
tist had possessed a dramatic refinement as keen 
as the composer’s musical sensibilities. The 
broad comedy of the old play is originally quite 
too rank to be called equivocal. The coarse text- 
book drawn from it, evenina carefully framed 
English version, is not virginibus puerisque. It 
is to the creait of some of the artists at the 
Academy that they deal with this ever-pervading 
and fundamental drawback to the enjoyment 
of much beautiful musical work as tolerably 
as they do. The singing of the large chorus 
and the playing of Mr. Thomaa’s orchestra in 
this opera elicit special applause. We may add 
that the scenery (especially of the last act), is 
realistic and picturesque. 





...-The Popular Concert of this afternoon 
offers a particularly full and varied ‘* Request 
Program.” Mr. Thomas bas evidently much 
gratified the public by continuing his deference 
to its specially expressed taste ; and the interest 
in these fine entertainments has not a Jittle in- 
creased thereby. The following are the pum- 
bers of to-day’s request het: 


Prelude, ’) adapted for Orchestra by J. J. 


Choral 

’ ugue, J BBO. cccccceves poenceaseresee buen Bach, 
Overture,“ Midsummer Night’s Dream” Mendelssohn. 
Andante, “ Fifth Symphony”............. Beethoven. 


Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, “ Gétterdam- 
merung.... Wagner. 


Hungarian Rhapsody, No, 2...........sseeeeee Liszt. 
Bal Costume, (2d Series, new)........-.. Rubinstein, 
Theme and Variations, from D minor Quar- 

BOGE cccccecccceces Schubert 
WRG cccccccccccccccccvesccccece sstcces Boccherini. 
Waldweben, (Voices of the Forest,)) 


“Siegfried,” >...... Wagner. 
Ride of the Vaikynes, J 


....Under Mr. Walter Damrosch’s care the 
Oratorio Eociety are diligently rehearsing the 
complete score of * Parsifal.” Wagner’s work 
will be preseuted under * recital” conditions at 
the Society's concluding concert of the present 
season. As ** Parsifai” can only be heard here 
in the manner of an oratorio for an indefinite 
time to come, this production of it by the So- 
ciety cannot but be acceptable to very many. 
Considerable selections from it have been in- 
cluded in various concerts in the city during the 
past few years ; but the work in its entirety has 
not been presented in New York. 


....-M, Gounod is a demonstrative Frencbman 
as well as eminent composer. At the premiére 
of Massenet’s opera, ** Le Cid,”’ he sat in a pro- 
sceuium box aud waxed all at once so enthusias- 
tic that he sprang upon the stage, and, with out- 
stretched arms, exclaimed to the author : ‘* Come 
tome, mysen. Lamcontent. Come, and em- 
brace papa!” - “* My son” is forty-three, ** papa” 
is sixty-seven, and each was old enougb, amid the 
plaudits of the house, to blush for gusb. 


....Dr. Schliemann told a frieud that upon 
his honor he bad never heard the name of “a 
musician vamed Richard Wagner” mentioned 
in Germany or elsewhere, until some one, in 1832, 
told bim avout the composér and the Bayreuth 
Festtval ! 





The Hunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 7TH. 


READING THE LAW. Nenemzan viii, 1—12. 





Notrs.—“ All the people.”—All who had helped 
build the walle, and who now lived in Jerusalem 
or the villages of Judah. ** The broad place 
before the walter gate.”—The people would nat- 
uraliy gather in the open space just before the 
gate, which was left open for market purposes. 
“Ezra the scribe.”—Also called ‘‘the priest.” 
Not every priest wasa learned scribe. Ezra was 
priest, as Nehemiah was “ Tirshatha,” or gov- 
ernor. * All that could hear with under- 
standing.” —That is all over twelve years old. 
* The first day of the seventh month.”— 
The feast of trumpets. See Lev. xxiii, 24. It 
was to be observed as a Sabbath ** From 
early morning until midday.”—A long religious 
service. A later verse shows that Ezra did not 
read himself all this time, but had help. 
“A pulpit.”—Or platform.———*‘ Beside him 
stood Mattithiah,” etc.—These old and distin- 
guiehed men, not Levites necessarily, stood by 
Ezra, to support him with their influence.-—— 
* All the people stood up.” —In token of their 
respect tor the Word of God, and in readiness 
for the blessing to be pronounced. They 
had been sitting down on the ground,——— 
** Answered Amen.”’—Meaning True; so be it. 
——" Lifting up their hands.”—In token of 
worship. ** Bowed their heads,” —Touching 
their beads to the ground in token of humble 
worship.—_——"* Jeshua and Bani,” etc.———- 
These were Le:ites or priests, whose business it 
was to do religious work,———"*‘ Distinctly,” — 
Expounding it to make it plain.———*‘ This day 
is holy.” —One of the great holy days, a Sabbatb, 
and so not a proper day for weeping and fast- 
ing.———** The people wept.”—In fear of the 
threatenings of God’s law to Moses,———** Eat 
the fat.”—Not the fat of meat, which was for- 
bidden (Lev. vii, 23), but food made rich with 
butter or olive oil, pastry.—-—*" Drink the 
sweet.”"—Any agreeable wine or fruit syrups. 
** The joy of the Lord is your strength.”—He is 
not your angry judge,’ but your friend. 

Instruction,—Just the first holy day after they 
had finished the wall in fifty-two days of hard 
work, they gathered together for religious wor- 
ship. They were eager to learn God’s truth. 
They did oot wait to be asked. They spoke 
first to Ezra, asking him to read the Bible to 
them. Are we as eager to learn God’s truth? 

The Bible is the people’s book. It1s for men, 
women andchildren, What book is so suited 
for all people, old and young? 

Think bow fortunate we are that we can have 
the Biblein our own hands. We don’t have to 
wait till an annual feast to hear it read. We 
have it in every home. We can read it every day. 

Ezra’s service was half a day long, probably 
full six hours. But it was the only one in a year, 
perhaps seven years. They could well give half 
a day toit. Can we afford to read a chapter 
every morning? 

The people were attentive. We have noticed 
that when the Bible is beiog read and explained 
in the Sunday-school, the scholars are often in- 
attentive and do not notice what the teacher is 
saying. 

That is a happy minister whocan find twenty- 
six, or even thirteen, men to stand by him and 
help him. Stand by your pastor, or your super- 
intendent, and help him read and explain the 
Scriptures. 

Be reverent in worship. The people stood up. 
Take an attitude of worship in prayer, and do 
not be looking around or thinking of something 
else. 

Itis the business of a good teacher to do just 
what Ezra did, explain the seuse of the Bible. 
One who does not make his scholars understand 
the Bible is no teacher. 

If we only thought of our sins and disubedi- 
ence we would only weep; but when we think 
of God’s goodness we can only be glad. 

There is a time for tears; but there is also a 
time for joy. Thanksgiving Day snould be the 
most precious day of the year. 

When you are happy and feasting remember 
the poor. It is all right to eat the fat and drink 
the sweet ; but not if you do not also send por- 
tions to them for whom nothing is prepared. 
Christianity is a religion of sympathy with 
others. 

The Sabbath—and we are told that the feast of 
trumpets was to be celebrated as a Saboath— 
should not be made a day of disagreeable solem- 
nily, but of rest and joyin the family. Itisa 
day for the joy of the Lord. Some people seem 
to think that a Sabbath isa day only for long faces 
and tears. But Nehemiah and the Levites bade 
the people to mourn not nor weep, ‘‘ for the day 
is holy.” 

A conviction of sin may well make one weep, 
but the assurance of pardon ought to come im- 
mediately, and make one glad. 

The blessing of having good rulers is 
something for which a people cannot pay too 
highly. To bave rulers like Nehemiah and 
priests like Ezra is worth going into politics 
for. 


























P ersonalitics, 


An old playmate and _ school-friend of 
General Hancock alluded thus to him in a con- 
versation Jast week: *‘He was, as I remember 
bim, a nice looking boy, tal), slender, blonde, a 
born soldier, and he formed a company among 
the boys when he was fifteen years of age. He 
was very domineering in his manner, was a 
leader among the boys, and was always bound 
to have his own way. The girls liked him, and 
be was fond of their society. He was a fair av- 
erage student, but he did not partioularly excel 
in anything. I remember thatat one of the 
Fourth of July celebrations of the town, when 
we were about fourteen years old, Hancock read 
the Declaration of Independence, and I madea 
speech after h2 got through.” 


....In an excellent sketch of the life and ca- 
recr of the late John B. Gough, in the Tribune, 
the peculiar oratorical talent of the famous tem- 
perance lecturer was correctly defined as fol- 
lows: “It was not acquired, but natural. He 
had no elocutionary training beyond his crude 
dr+matic lessonsin early youth. His reading 
was singularly restricted when he took the lec- 
ture platform. All his resources were within. 
Yet from the first he held his audiences, and 
not, as has sometimes been said, by mere rapid 
narration of picturesque stories, Storica 
enough he told, certainly, ard he knew when 
and how to tell them. Isut there was real ora- 
tory in him.” 


...-M. Desbarojles, the celebrat-d cbhiroman- 
cist, is dead. The stories of his success in prac- 
ticing bis favorite art of reading character and 
foriune in the paim are recounted by hundreds. 
But it must be recollected that M. Desbarolles 
was a physioguomist of wonderful penetration, 
and that his facuity of ** drawing out” a person 
was so developed as to be an art in itself. 


....Do our New York readers recollect the odd 
figure of eccentric Mrs. Tom Ri John, who used 
to further the sale of her husband’s newspaper, 
The Volcano, by disposing of the same on the 
streets? Mr. and Mrs. John now grace Frank- 
ford, Pa., with their presence, and their two lit- 
tle sons, Retaliation and Avenger, attend the 
public school there. 


...-Count Emeric Sommisch, a distinguished 
Hungarian, wo recently died, was noted all his 
life for so violent and constitutional an aversion 
to horses that it materially affected his social 
and military career. No beast of the equive 
tribe was allowed on his estate. His carriage 
was a handsome one, drawn by oxen or trained 
stags. 


....Prof. Adolf Wagner, the distinguished 
practical economist, in an address before the 
working women of the city of Berlin, stated that 
he ** believed in a certain amount of emancipa- 
tion for women—but not in equalization,” and 
that he regarded factory work as tbe ‘‘greatest 
wisfortune that could befall a woman.” 


....Cardinal Manning has opened at Kil- 
burn (in London) a Roman Catholic Inebriate 
Asylum. The Cardinal is an earnest temperance 
worker, and has delivered several addresses 
lately in aid of the cause, in which he has es- 
pecially recognized the work of the English 
Church for it. 


...-Tbhe late Comte de Saint Vallier, of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, lived during the 
last twenty years of his Jife exclusively on milk. 
A disease of his stomach left him no other sub- 
sistence. He entertsineda great deal, but all 
dinners were Barmecide feasts to the host. 


....-Much fun is being made of the Dowager 
Duche+s of Montrose, who, sixty odd years of 
age, recently appeared at a large fancy ball at 
Cannes in the costume of Julie’, rouged, pow- 
dered, and painted into a ludicrous semblance 
of youth. 


....[t turns out that the King of Bavaria” 
debts do not exceed $4,000,000, and that the 
total amount can be readily made up with the 
assistance of some of the Munich financiers. 


....The Queen of England has promised to 
send the famous painting, “Tel e) K~bir’’ (by 
Caton Woodville) to the forthcoming Berlm In- 
ternational Art Exposition. 


...- Rev. Philips Brooks’s two sermons of the 
14 h some of the Boston papers describe as the 
finest be has delivered since he was called to 
bis pulpit in that city. 


_..Herr Schweizer, a Swiss mechanic and in- 
ventor,has patented a steam tricycle which made 
nearly tuirieen miles an hour during its trial 
trips. 

....The Prince of Wales is allowing consid- 


erable trac's of bis land in Cornwall to be cut 
up and sold in moderate-siz-d parcels. 


...-Bishop Starkey, of New Jersey, will spend 
some time in Florida, where he is now travel- 
ing. 

...-Prof. Goldwin Smith has decided to reside 
in England, and will leave the Dominion in May. 





Prhoot und College, 


Tue greater part of the annual report of 
Harvard is devoted to a discussion of the eleg- 
tive system. President Eliot gives the result of 
an examination of the course of 350 students, 
and says: 


““Among all the 350 choices no two have been 
found alike, and no discernible groupings prevail 
among them. To fetter this spontaneous diversity 
of choice, which corresponds to the infinite diver. 
sity of mind and character in the choosers, by in- 
sisting that studies should be taken in certain mix- 
tures or groups, which some other mind has arbi- 
trarily compounded, is as unnatural as it is unneces- 
sary. The group system is objectionable because 
it commits a student early in his college course to 
a set of studies from which he will find it very difi- 
cult to escape later in his course if he changes his 
mind. Toimpose upon a youth for two or mcre 
years a wrong group of studies from which he can- 
not extricate himself is a much more serious matter 
than to allow him to choose amiss one or two 
studies which he can easily replace.” 

He sums up his argument under the sixth head, 
the meaning of an A.B.: 

“Tt does not mean that all Bachelors of Arts have 
passed through the same course of studies in cel- 
lege. It does mean that all Bachelors of Arts have 
spent from seven to ten years, somewhere between 
the ages of twelve and twenty-three, in liberal 
studies. They have all learned at school the ele- 
ments of three languages besides English —namely, 
Greek, Latin, and French or German; the elements 
of mathematics and physics, a little ancient history, 
and something of English literature. They must 
also have gone, while at school, somewhat beyond 
the elements in at least two of the four subjects— 
Greek, Latin, mathematics, and physical science. 
At college they must have added the elements of a 
fourth language—German or French—to the three 
studies at school, besides pursuing the full pre- 
scribed studies above mentioned, and they must 
further have spent three years and a half upona 
prescribed quantity of liberal scudies, each person 
having been at liberty to select his own subjects of 
study during those three years and a half, and all 
studies being accounted liberal which are pursued 
in the scientific spirit for truth’s sake. Such being 
the comprehensive signification of its degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, the university has no occasion 
for the great variety of special courses, with degrees 
in letters, philosophy, political science, journalism, 
etc., which other institations have established. 
Every student makes his own course for three years 
and a half, and the common goal of a!] courses of 
liberal study is the degree of Bachelor of Arts.” 


....The Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the United States, at Gettysburg, 
Penn., has an attendance this year of 43. The 
real estate of the institution, consisting ofa 
seminary building and tbree professors’ houses, 
with some twenty acres of land, is valued at 
about #75,000, and its vested funds amount to 
about $91,000. The Ii>rary contains over 
11,000 volumes. The Holman Lecture on the 
Augsburg Confession will be delivered this 
year by the Rev. J. C. Koller, A.M. 


....The trustees of the East Tennessee Wes- 
leyan University, at Athens, Tenu., have 
amended their charter, changing the name of 
the institution to that of the “ Grant Memorial 
University.” Five hundred acres of land near 
the university campus has been secured for the 
purp%ee of establishiug an Industrial Depart- 
ment. The school was organized in 1867, and 
for its building Generai Grant made the first 
gift, his signature appearing at the head of the 
list. 


....-The University of Pennsylvania contains 
students from nineteen foreign countries. There 
are representatives from twenty-nine of the 
United States, and the whole number of und: r- 
graduates is 1,028. Of these 500 come from out- 
side of Philadelphia, and 296 from outside of 
Pennsylvania. The members of the various 
facultics number 115. 


....Dr. Murray, of Princeton College, is ex- 
fected formally to withdraw his resignation at 
an early date. He was compelled to resign his 
position as Dean on account of the strain caused 
by his numerous duties. The trustees, the 
alumni, the faculty and the undergraduates 
united in urging him to remain. 


....[beannual meeting of the Williams College 
Alumni, Kansas Association, will be held at To- 
peks during the s:ssion of the National Educa- 
tional Association, July 13th tou 16th next. Sen- 
ator Ingalls is the President. 


....A bill has been introduced in the Assem- 
bly at Albany, providing that the Superintendent 
of Public Iustruction shall be appointed by the 
Board of Regents. It was framed by Prof. G. 
F. Comfort, of Syracuse 


...-Prof. D. B. King, of Lafayette College, 
Easton, Penn., intends to remove to tbis city to 
practice law. He will continue to devote much 
of his time to literature. 


....During the last fifteen months $33,356 
have been expended on the thirty-one colored 
schools of the South, by the trustees of the John 
F. Slater Fund. 


....Dr. John Bascom has resigned the Presi- 
dency of the University of Wisconsin. No suc 
cessor has yet béen named. 
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MEN'S HALF HOSE. 
1,200 DOZEN 


Men’s plain and fancy Half Hose, manutactured 
by the celebrated house of George Brettle & 
Co., of London, ranging in prive from 36.00 to 
28.40 per dozen, which is about half their value. 


LADIES’ SILK STOCKINGS. 


NEARLY 500 DOZEN. 


Being the handsomest display ever made 
in Ladies’ and Children’s English Colored, 
Black and Fancy Silk Hosiery, ranging 
in price from two dollars up. These 
prices are very exceptional and wortby of a 
careful inspection. 


Broadway XK 19th dt. 


NEW YORK. 














Financial, 
GOLD CONTRACTS. 





We recently referred to the fact that 
some Eastern capitalists, in order tu protect 
themselves agairst payment in silver dol- 
lars, have instructed their loan agents not 
to make any loans on bonds and mortgage, 
or renew such loans, without an express 
stipulation that the same, in both principal 
and interest, shall be paid ia gold, and also 
expressed the opinion that these capitalists 
had a legal right to make and enforce such 
contracts. A correspondent, whose letter 
is before us, wishes to know upon what 
authority we base this opinion. Our an- 
swer is that we base it upon the authority 
of several decisions rendered by the Su. 
And if 
our correspondent wishes to study this 


preme Court of the United States. 


question in the light of these decisions, we 
will aid him by referring him to the follow 
ing cases: Butler v. Horevitz, 7 Wall., 258; 
Bronson vy. Rodes, 7 Wall., 229; Bronson vy. 
Kimpton, 8 Wall., 444; and Trebilcock v. 
Wi son, 12 Wa'l., 687 

The specific question that was before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in these 
cases, was whether a contract, expressly 
made payable in the coin of the United 
States, could be discharged by the legal 
tender notes authorized to be issued by the 
loan and currency acts of 1862 and 1863. The 
court answered this question in the negative, 
and held that ‘‘ when obligations, made 
payable in coin, are sued upon, judgment 
may be entered for coined dollars and 
parts of dollars.” The doctrine of the 
court, as stated in the last of the above 
cases, is the following: ‘** The Act of Feb- 
ruary 25th, 1862, in declaring that the notes 
of the United Scates shall be lawful money 
and a legal tender for all debts, only applies 
to debts which are payable in money gen- 
erally, and not to obligations payable in 
commodities or obligations of any other 
kind.” 

These decisions and the doctrine laid 
down in them give our correspondent just 
the light for which he has asked. If a note 
be payable simply in ‘ dollars,” then it 
may be paid, at the option of the debtor, 
in gold dollars, or silver dollars, or legal- 
tender paper dullars, since all these dollars 
-are lawful money. If, however, the con- 
‘tract in the note specifies coined money as 
‘the medium of payment, whether gold or 

‘silver, or designates gold or silver as such 
medium, then the debtor cannot compel 
the creditor to accept legal-tender notes as 


the medium of payment. There is nothing 
in the legal-tender acts of 1862 and 1863 
which prevents the parties from making 
special contracts as to what kiod of lawful 
money sha]! be used in the discharge of 
these contracts; and when they do make 
such contracts the law will enforce them 
according to their terms. 

The silver law of 1878 provides that the 
silver dollars, authorized by it to be coined, 
shall be ‘‘a legal tender, at their nominal 
value, for all debts and dues, public and 
private, except where otherwise expressly 
stipulated in the contract.” This law im- 
plies the legality of gold contracts at the 
option of the parties; and where the parties 
do stipulate for payment in gold, as they 
have an undoubted right to do, silver dol- 
Jars are not a legal tender for the liquida- 
tion of such contracts. If the contract be 
simply for the payment of * dollars,” with 
no specification as to the kind of dollars to 
be paid, then silver dollars are a legal ten- 
der. And inasmuch as Congress has au- 
thorized two kinds of coined dollars that 
are unequal iu value, the ouly way in which 
the money-lender can protect himself 
against payment in the eighty-cent dollar, 
is expressly to provide in the contract for 
payment in gold dollars. This is just what 
some capitalists have already done, and 
more will do if the silver law be continued 
in operation. 





ILLEGAL CUSTOMS EXACTIONS. 


Coneress, by the seventh section of the 
Act of March 3d, 1883 (22 U. 8. St. 523), 
repealed certain sections of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and declared 
that ** hereafter none of the charges im- 
posed by said sections, or any other 
provisions of existing law, shall be es- 
timated in ascertaining the value of 
goods to be imported, nor shall the value of 
the usual necessary sacks, crates, boxes, or 
covering of any kind be estimated as part 
of their valuein determining the amount of 
duties for which they are liadle: Provided, 
That if any packages, sacks, crates, boxes, 
or coverings of any kind shall be of any 
material or form designed to evade duties 
thereon, or designed for use otherwise than 
in the dona fide transportation of goods to the 
United States, the same shall be subject to 
a duty of one hundred per centum ad val- 
orem upon the actual value of the same.” 

Judge Deady, of the United States Cir. 
cuit Court for Oregon, in Meyers v. Shurtleff, 
23 Fed. Rep. 577, held, last May, that, 
under this legislation, the value of the 
barrels in which Portland cement had been 
imported should not be added to the whule- 
sale price of the latter as an element of its 
dutiable value. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in a recent review of this 
decision, has construed the Jaw of Congress 
in the same way. One would think that 
there could be no difficulty in ascertaining 
what Congress meant by the seventh sec- 
tion of the act of March 3d, 1883; and yet, 
the Treasury Department, acting under the 
advice of Mr. Brewster, when he was At- 
torney-General, so construed the act as to 
include the wrappings and coverings of 
imported goods in their valuation for the 
purpose of collecting customs duties. 

There have been nearly two hundred 
thousand entries in the Custom House 
under this false construction of the act of 
Congress; and, in the aggregate, some fif- 
teen million dollars have been collected in 
customs duties, for which, according to 
Judge Deady and the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, there 
was no authority of law. If payment of 
these illegal exactions was made, without 
protest, at the time, we suppose that the 
Government may set up this fact as a tech- 
nical defense against suits brought to re- 
cover the money thus illegally exacted; and 
yet the fair and honest thing for the Gov- 
ernment to do is to refund every dollar of 
this money. It has acquired the possession 

of it without the authority of law, and 
against such authority, and should not con- 
tinue that possession on any merely technical 
plea. Its own officers misconstrued the law, 
and enforced as law what was not law at all. 
If necessary, Cougress should pass a special 
act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to ascertain the amount 
thus illegally exacted, and refund the same 
to the proper parties. This would be sim- 








ply just: 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue large amount of loanable funds that 
remains unemployed in the local money 
market is attracting much attention from 
capitalists and moneyed institutions, and 
much consideration is being given to the 
matter of how best to invest to realize a 
fair returo. The question is asked, Why is 
there such a superabundance of unem- 
ployed capital? It is an evidence of general 
prosperity and an increase in the com- 
mercial importance of the country, as well 
as the development to a greater extent of 
its industrial and natural resources, which 
has attracted the investment of foreign 
capital to such an extent that the market has 
been supplied with almost double its wants. 
Good borrowers with acceptable collateral 
are enabled to supply their requirements 
almost upon their own terms. The same 
condition of affairs exists in the principal 
interior centers, where the demand has 
been moderate, with the tendency toward 
easier rates of interest. The rates of do- 
mestic exchange on New York indic at 
less demand for currency to come hither. 
In Europe the money markets are a’] easier. 
The Bank of England has reduced the 
official rate of discount from 3 to 2 per 
cent., in order to bring it nearer to the rates 
ruling in open market, and the Anglo-Aus- 
trian Bank has reduced its rate of interest 
on deposits to one-half eof one per cent., ow- 
ing to the abundant supply of money and 
stagnationin business. About three millions 
of gold has been shipped during the week. 
Silver has advanced to 46 15-16d. per ounce, 
owing to higher India Exchange. Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange have been bid 
up toward the close of business, for specu- 
lative purposes, to 3@4 per cent.; but the 
bulk of the loans have been made at 14@2 
per cent., and from the banks good bor- 
rowers have not paid more than 2 per cent., 
while time loans have been done at 2}. 
Commercial paper is scarce, and discounts 
are easy. First-class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been taken 
at 3@3? per cent. discount, four months at 
33@4}, and good single-named paper at 4@ 
5 per cent. 
STOCK MARKET. 

Speculation has not been as active this 
week as was noted last week, and with the 
tamer feeling values have shown a declin. 
ing tendency. Tne speculative situation 
is without new feature, but the market ap- 
pears to be awaiting definite results in the 
syndicate reorganization of Reading and 
the formation of a Coal combination. 
Under these circumstances the tone of the 
market has been feverish and unsettled, and 
while the fluctuations have been slight 
there has been less disposition to operate 
on either side of the market. The rupture 
of the Trans-continental, and the prospect 
of a rate war between the lines west of the 
Missouri River, addea very materially to the 
effect of the onslaught made by the bears, 
and assisted in establishing the unsettled 
condition at the close. The following are 
the highest, lowest and closing quotations: 


Low- Clos. 
Righ- est. ine, 
Sales est. Feb. 20th. 


Adams Express 20 145 #145 145 





American Express.............. 635 106 105 105% 
Albany & Sus.............cescees 100 144% 144% 144% 
Atlantic & Pacitic............... J 8 8 
| A re eae q a 41 
Alton & T. H. pf.... % % 
Bank & M. Tel, Co.... 3 3 
Shik “dsb audube dors eiweee 59% 60 
Camere Geal...ncccccccccccessss 13% 16 
Canada Southern.......... ..... » 2 485, 437% 
Canadian Pacific................. 897 «65 61 63% 
I sincsdcese v0ctoteds 12% My 
IIR, siivscicinacewamcsies i 
Comtral Pacific.......ccce cccccce Wy 415 
c., CC. &I bi D4 
Ches, & O....... . nab 11% 11% 
Oe) ee 76) 2t 2046 20% 
C. & Ohio 2d pf..............0006. 375 Sse 1336 184g 
Ooh. HV, B Dihicccacscccocss. 35,685 38¢ B24 35 
Chicago, Bur., & Q..........+..0+ 5,095 139% 187 18745 
GE Bi Biectcccrsesescs cone OO 141 
Chie. & Altom pf..c....cccccove 100 «160 «(160 160 
= Eee 62 MW By 18% 
Chi., 8t.,14 & P.pf......:...0.. @ 6 8 34 


Chicago and N. W... 111% 10935 100% 
Chicago & N. W. pf.... -» 1676 14049 138% 1403 
Chicago, M. and St. P........... 222,891 955% 


+» 85,579 





925% 9335 
Chic,, M. & 8+. P. pf........ - 1413 1943¢ 123% 193% 
Oameeh Gao. «00 cccccocsescce 3,691 10736 1073¢ 107 
Chats & PB icecrccocicece csces 100 M49 «6149 149 
Consolidated Coal..... ....... 1,100 30 3% 29 
Colorado Coal........4....sse000 7422 Wy MM 
Denver and R.G. pd......,.... 30 


Delaware, L., and W'n.......... 
Del. and Hudson.......... 








ne a, RR oe 

East Tennessee, pf............... 4,480 7 63 6% 
Evans & T. H............seccee-- 8445 80 72% THSg 
Ft. Worth & D.C..........0.s008 950 «34% 28 4 
Groen Bay.........:.cccceeee CO 8% BK BY 


Banish ctavcsctiesscamann 3O 217 «217 «(17 
Homestake Wining............. 7 20 2 20 
Tilinow Central . 1b1l 1893¢ 138% 13839 
58 OTe 97 9746 





= fae 18,225 28% 264% 26% 
Lake Shore.. coe «152,064 8934 87 875 
Lake Erie and ‘Western... sce CO ake ee 


55,75 42% 40% 4} 


8736 87 875 
Manhattan con...........s0ce008 5,510 12634 12434 125% 
Maryland Coal...........+.... 1,800 164% 14 Mu 

Mem. & Charles... ............ 200 «35% «85% «(35K 


MAL. & Lz. G.....00 22....0cccecce 0 27% We 2 
Mil & L. 8. pref...........0..06 6450 63 57 6035 
Mich. Central.........cessscove 1,433 7645 74 74 

Mobile & Ohio............00..++ 372 163% 16% 1b 
Mite, BBE. bo... se ccs ccrccesesses 1,550 205% 195g 19% 


Minn. and St. L., pf........... 
Mo., Kan. and Tenxas............. 


4,409 49% 48 48 
29111 32 2 30 















Missouri Pacific................ 2,900 11154 194g Lo 
Morri; & Essex............ ees 320 13736 137 137 
Nash..C, & St. L.. 1,400 4844 48 48 
New Ceutral Coal. 2.270 15% 134 14 
SS Ser 141,341 56 66S OLS 
By ie i iadtemicsevtssccsces 28.411 1073¢ 105% 106% 
N. ¥.and New Eng............. 7,742 3735 236 37 
N.Y. prenesescose 210 = ale 
N. ¥., . 104 104 
es CD eee 189,788 28% 27 273g 
N. ¥., L. E. and W. pf......... 17,970 sg 58g 595% 
Bee Wee NE BS Wrcncecccecnccccoce 2,150 8&4 7 16 
Bhs Bee Ds SS We BE. ccaccccsccccs 4410 2335 31 21 
Se rer 333 («194 19 194 
Wi. V0 Clad. & Bt. Ta... cccvcres cos 1150 8% =68hy BK 
N. Y., Chi. & St, L. pf.......... 580 «20 18 183g 
ae 300 «10 lu 19 
Nor. and West., pf...........000++ 4,255 2936 275, 28} 
Northern Pacific...... .. capeseas 6.270 275, 263% 27 
North Pacific, pref............... 86.183 615g 54% 5044 
Ohio Southern................... 960 18% 17 17 
I  irensisccressacssecccee 7,710 254 23% 24h 
Oregon Trané........... «+» 36,430 3334 813g 31% 
Oregon R. & Navigation. -- 3,135 104 10245 102% 
Oregon Short Line.............. 6 31 31 3L 
Ohio Central........ccc0..ceresee 90 1% Ug Li 
BD Fi cnsccescccvicccsccens 153,984 58% BU 50% 
Phil. & Keading..............0008 103,446 264% 22 24% 
Tb BG. H BG ccccescivvecccecs 40 148 147% 148 
Pulbene® Oak... cccccccccccesesece 260 136 #135 135 
Peoria, Dec. and E................ 2,105 2% 21 214 
ee eee ee ee 7 7 
Quicksilver pf............. ee 1,l00 £3% 20 233g 
Rens. & Saratoga........... ncee 163 163 =6163 
po 2 rr ere 5 34 Be 
BIN: sc avtenscsccesdesscess r 131 129180 
a 6 39 «6489 39 
Rich, OBA Daw, oo... 0000 c0eccesecee 7645 7635 76%, 
TR Whe Bice sdendsccccnsce ‘ 365, 34s 843g 
PD Bic dscveccscesccccscccss 7% «1% 869% 
Ne Oe i cicccscecoccesesasess 405, 395 404 


106 §=— 108% 105 
) 3 : 3 


. and 
st. P. and Omaha, ny S 44 
St. P. and Omaha, pf. 10534 184g 1 
CIFIC. ......40-.+ 1375 12's 12% 
Opion Pacific..... 52% 4744 43% 
nited States Ex 656 b45¢ 64g 
» Oe L. & #..... iL 93%, 9% 
«+ St. & P. pf. 20% 19 19% 
Wells-Fargo Ex.. 23) 125 «124: «(125 
Western Wiioee ceccsecccacesene 84,774 73% Th'g Tak 


U. 8. BONDS. 
The market for Government bonds man- 
ifested considerable strength throughout 
the week, which is attributable to a large 
investment demand. The following were 
the closing —— 

acer.) 811. A eked. 

439a, 1891, reg. mts 11244|Ourrency 68, '95.12645 
498, 1391, coup.. Le os] 1134 |Ourrency 68. '96.129 
is, (01, rew...... W546 1265¢|Ourrency 6a, '97.1313¢ 


4a, 197, coup... 129546 1255,/Currency ta, '%. 153% 
Three per cents.  — 


Ourrency 4a, '99.136 
BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was reduced last week $2.767,- 
125, and it now amounts to $31,700,875. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $3,535,400, a decrease in 
specie of $1,098,900, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $1,914,900, a decrease in de- 
posits of $986,700, and a decrease in cir- 
culation of $158,200. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The Secretary of the Treasury issued the 
134th call for the redemption of bonds 
of the three per cent. loan of 1882. 
Notice is given that the principal and ac- 
crued interest of the bonds will be paid at 
the Treasury of the United States, in the 
city of Washington, D.C., on the first day 
of April, 1886, and that the interest on said 
bonds will cease on that day. Following is 
a description of the bonds: 


Three per cent. bonds issued under the act of 
Congress approved Jaly 12th, 1882, and num- 
bered as follows : 

#50—Original number 285 to original number 
297, both inclusive, and original number 1,368 
to original number 1,375, both inclusive. 

$100—Original number 2,108 to original num- 
ber 2,148, both inclusive, and original number 
9,864 to original number 9,879, both inclusive. 

$500—Original number, 1,046 to original 
number 1,062, both inclusive, and original num- 
ber 4,201 to original number 4,209, both inclu- 
sive, 

$1,000—Original number 9,031 to original 
number 9,188, both inclusive, and original num- 
ber 23,588 to original number 23,653, both in- 
clusive. 

$10,000—Original number 15,459 to original 
number 16,448, both inclusive. Total, #10,000,- 
000. 

The bonds described above are either bonds of 
“original” issue, which have but one serial 
number at each end, or “substitute” bonds, 
which may be distinguished by the double set of 
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numbers, which are marked plainly “ original 
nuwbers” and “substitute numbers.” 

All of the bonds of this loan will be called by 
the original numbers only. 

The Treasury Department has redeemed 
about $8,500,000 of the bonds embraced in 
the 132d call for $10,000,000 three per 
cents, which matured on the Ist inst. 
About $100,000 of the bonds embraced in 
the 133d call for $10,000,000, which ma- 
tured March ist, have already been re- 
ceived for redemption. 

LEVI P. MORTON ON SILVER. 


Mr. Morton, when in Congress—would 
that he were there now!—in bis speech on 
honest money, May 15th, 1879, said: 

**T believe, sir, and my constituents believe, 

that this bill means to-day tue repudiation— 
pure and simple—of one-sixth part of all in- 
debt2daess, public and private; what the meas- 
ure of repudiation in the future may prove to 
be will be determined by the future value of 
silver.” 
To-day one fifth part of the bogus dollar 
isa ‘lie and a cheat,” and that fact is re- 
spectfally submitted to the silver men in 
general and to Senator William M. Evarts 
in particular. 

Our readers will notice an advertise- 
ment in another column addressed ‘* To 
Business Men.” We are personally ac- 
quainted with the writer thereof, and 
know him to be a thorough and reliable 
business man, seeking only a connection 
with some well-known and well established 
tirm in New York, where his capital and 
services would be appreciated. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, ane France. 


COMMERCIAL a and ‘TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 





United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds ‘liste a of on the New York Stock 
Exchanye bought and soid on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts rec-ived and interest allowed on 
monthly balanves subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
28 Nassau STREET, New York. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 
9b ee ee ete. 


BILLS OF EXCBANGE, po mmeac IAL, 
AND TRAVELEK*’ UKLEDIT 


Messrs. Baring Br Brothers & Co., 


ON. 
Also on principal C ne Cities, 


IOWA INVESTMENTS. 


‘Seven Per Cert. Net to the Investor.' 


We have constantly on hand, for sale, choice First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds, in amounts to 
suit purchasers, We loan ouly ou lowa Farms or 
business blocks and residence property in this city. 
Write for pamphlet and references. 


Ben MOINES LOAN AND TRUSS CO., 
Des Moines, lown. — 


3to 
Ts oan, 
INTEREST 
Ts 

Ze, Ash NE home, 
= of Be ° 4 
forte over had for yi - 4 — ieice h 4 
Lig —! ( References’ al nd ye 
have money to loan. 


D. ! B, JOHNSTON Bas SON, 
MENTION gotlacere PAPFR eon, 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 


The lowa Loan and Trust Company, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, 1ucorporated in i872, Laving a cash cap- 
ital of $500,0 and #50,h” surplus, offers at par and 
accrued interest its five ner cent. debentures, 
claiming that they are the best security in market, 
for these reasons. ist. They are obligations of a 
strong and prosperous com; any of large capital. 2d. 
Each series of 100 bonds of $1,000 each is secured by 
transfer to trustees of 8'05,0uv of first mortgages on 
improved real estate worth at least two anda half 
times the sum loaned thereon. 

Interest paid semi-aunually, and principal when 
due, at the Chemical National Bank, New York, in 

oldcoin. These debentures are fiftecn- -year coupon 
ponds, but redeemable after ten years, and are safe 
peyond gyeesee. Our six per cents, the further iseue 
of which has been discontinued, are held by many of 
the savings banks and educational and charitable in- 
stitutions of New England and New York, where 
promptness and safety are the first consideration. 

The company has made over 14,000 loans, aggregat- 
ing about nine million dollars, and is wide ly known 
as sound and conservative, and as the heaviest finan- 
cial inaitation in tow Deventer for sale os 


















tions, $1, 
ops, #1, 6 iach. a, Williams, President Chemical 
watt onal Bank; and all banks and business men at 
Des Moines. A pamp et, with full particulars and 
speeetien, Seetaaess the country, sent on applica- 


fo 
_ ©. E, FULLER, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and’will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depomtory tor 
money, 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 

HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
8. B CHIUTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOG@N CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
JOHN A. STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTIING. 
5. M. BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 8, SMITH. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

___LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta y- 


A. $. HATCH & 60,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stecks and bonds listed at the Nev 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


DAN. H. ARNOLD. 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. 
CHARLES E. BILL. 
WILSON G. HUNT 
WILLIAM h. MACY 
CLINTON GILBERT. 
DANIEL D. LORD. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES LOW. 

WM. W. PHELIs, 
D. WILLIS JAMES. 
JOHN J. ASTOR. 








J, H. MERRIFIELD, Prest R. M. SHERMAN, Sec. 
VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest. Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 


References. 
Vermont National Pank,.............. --Beattighess, vt 


GE, ccsccenee Montpelier, “ 
Lenehan be Jamaica Plain, Mase 
aron, Conn. 
N ES Py the 
nd and Reliab E to. 
WESTERN FARM } MORTGAGE C 


a LAWRENCE, KAN. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000 











Carefully selected Ist 


Farm Loans pay: 
able in N. Y. U neivalied —7 ties. Absolute sat 
faction. on. I years’ experien: I eS 
Nat Y. City; Nat'l i Bank, Lawrence. 

ona Wenkinks of Investors. Send for (“for panipiniet 
formsand full permeation. Branch Offices City, 
Albany & Phila. N.¥.OMice,137 B’way,C.C. Mined Son,sgts. 


Per Cent. Couservative Investments 








cipal and eae fiuaranteed. at op- 
ate as Government 
Bends. Betablistied t five pe Paid u 5 a 
capital. 850, . Over 00.000 loaned 
without a single lose. nD pad warrants for 
sale. Send for Circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Incorporated, Grand Forks. noreene 


References: Hon. E, H. Beltine, Dover, N Geo 
G. French Mexico, XN. = Guarant 2S "Bank 
Manchester, N HL: second N ational Bank, Nashua 

, B. oo Bryan t fact Tate m, N. H.; Rev. N 
y, 3036 Christian Street. Philadelpnia, Pa. ; the 


Puiviiehed of THE INDEPENDENT 
°o, “7o, 8B 
GS’ o. o, o. 
The American Investment Company. of Em- 
motsbure, Ue on” incense porated with a paid-up capital 
of foveus with branches at Huron and Mit- 
artgeee Farm Loans in 
Iowa, Minn., ay oiter and N th Frincinal =e 
interest Guaranteed. yt cent, Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the Company), {with the years, 
secured oy Mo: ge Joans, de rosited with the Mere 
cantite Trust Uo., N. Y. [t also issues Demand 
Certincates of Deposit at 5 per cent. interest. Write 
for pamphlet and references. 
Home Office. Kmmetsbuarg, Iowa. 
E, S. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St,, N. v._ 


INVESTMENTS. 


It is well known that the City of St. Paul, M 

sota, is assured of a — growth from now - 

is to-da ay the financial, commercial and Ratlroed 
centre of the Northwest. Investments made in 
real estate, improved or unimproved, will pay 
largely. Money can be loaned on the best real ee 
tate security for from six to —_ per cent. Refer: 
ences “yl ey ul and East if desired. 

ORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota, — 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 


niet and fit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 
Addre: 
“CENT RAL ILLINOIS Fl pANG TAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville, Lil 


A so.ip (02 iT 
Perannum, first mort 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 














ages on productive 





ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN 





Commerrcint 
THE GREENBACK SWINDLE. 


Tre Democratic National Convention 
that met in this city in 1868, declared that, 
‘* where the obligations of the Government 
do not expressly state upon their face, or 
the law under which they were issued does 
not provide that they shall be paid in coin, 
they ought, in right and justice, to be paid 
in the lawful money of the United States.” 
Greenbacks, though not redeemable on de- 
mand, and though greatly depreciated, were 
then ‘lawful money of the United States” 
and at that time, the bonds of the United 
States did not expressly stipulate, either on 
their face, or by the law authorizing their 
issue, for payment in coin. They were 
payable in ‘‘ dollars,” without defining the 
kiod of dollars in which payment sould be 
made, with the exception of the boods 
issued to the Pacific Railroads, which, ac- 
cording to the express terms of the contract, 
could be paid in legal tender notes of the 
Unired States. The declaration of the 
Democratic Convention above quoted, as 
meant and understood at the time, was to 
the effect that the bonded debt of the Gov- 
ernment payable iu ‘ dollars,” could and 
should be paid in greenbacks, which were 
simply another form of indebtedness of the 
same Government, not then redeemable in 
coin, and depreciated much below their 
nominal value. 

This was the first formal attempt to lead 
the United States into the slough of repu- 
diation; and it came from the Democratic 
Party. The repudiators were, in the 
Presidential election cf that year, repudi- 
ated by the people. General Grant, who 
was the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, was triumphantly elected; and the 
Republicans obtained the majority in both 
Houses of Congress. The Public Credit 
Act, which became a law on the 18th of 
March, 1869, and was the first act signed 
by President Grant, was designed to put 
an end to the proposed greenback swindle. 
It provided as follows: 

“That, in order to remove any doubt as to 
the purpose of the Government to discharge all 
just obligations to the public creditors, and to 
settle conflicting questions and interpretations 
of the laws by vir:ue of which such obligations 
have been contracted, itis hereby provided and 
declared that the faith of the United States is 
solemnly pledged to the payment in con or its 
equivalent of all the obligations of the United 
States not bearing interest, known as United 
States notes, and of all the interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States, except in cases 
where the law authorizing the issue of any such 
obligation has expressly provided that the same 
may be paid in lawful money or otber currency 
than gold and silver.” 





The passage ot this act, taken in connec- 
tion with the expression of public senti- 
ment in the election of 1868, killed the 
greenback swindle, and placed the public 
credit on the solid foundation of commer- 
cial honesty. The Democratic theory at 
the time was payment in depreciated 
greenbacks, unless there was ap express 
stipulation otherwise. The Republican 
theory was payment in coin, which was 
then understood to be gold coin, unless 
there was an express stipulation for a dif- 
ferent mode of payment. The Republican 
theory prevailed in the passage of the Pub- 
lic Credit Act; and against this act nearly 
all the Democrats in both Houses of Con- 
gress cast their votes. The credit and 
good faith of the Government were saved 
by the integrity and honesty of the Repub- 
lican Party, giving legal expression to pub- 
lic sentiment on this subject. 

Now, however, another form of swindle 
is proposed, and earnestly advocated by 
the silver men. This swindle proposes 
that depreciated silver dollars shall be used 
in paying the bonded debt of the United 
States, and is substantially, so far as the 
principle is concerned, simply a repetition 
of the greenback swindle. That the propo- 
sition, if carried into effect, would be a 
swindle, we will show at anotner time. 


— _— 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue demand in the various departments 
of the dry goods trade continues of a con- 
servative character, as buyers are not dis- 
posed to stock up very heavily until the 
restricting influences of the inclement 








* weather that has been exnerienced of late 


have ceased to interrupt the shipping and 





ment sthtged in the near future, and 
the outlook seems to guarantee all that is 
expected, notwithstanding the grumbling 
there is heard in relation to the shrunken 
condition of profits and the narrow mar- 
gins there is in most every fabric manu- 
factured. A fair amount of orders have 
been realized, however, and business was 
rather more active in commission cir- 
cles on account of large re-orders for 
staple cotton goods, etc., having been re- 
ceived from interior jobbers direct, while 
salesmen who have lately started on their 
traveis are meeting with a fair degree of 
encouragement. Retailers from the West 
and South are constantly arriving in the 
market, and their presence has imparted 
considerable animation to the jobbing 
branches of the trade, although no real ac- 
tivity is anticipated by jobbers until a little 
later on. The tone of the general market 
continues very firm, and staple cotton 
goods in particular are in such a strong 
position, owing to causes before stated, 
that ageats are reluctant sellers at present 
quotations save to the extent of stocks 
actually on hand. The dissatisfaction which 
exists among the operatives of some of the 
large mills is not altogether encouraging, 
as the production is thereby restricted in a 
very important degree, which will tend to 
large lossin sales. Collections are reported 
to be fairly prompt, and accounts are being 
settled with regularity when due. 
COTTON GOODS, PRINTS, ETO. 


Agents report a fair demand for staple 
cotton goods by personal selection, and 
the re-order demand shows symptoms ot 
improvement. Browncottons are in moder- 
ate request by jobbers and converters, and 
prices remain firm. Bleached goods are 
moving steadily, and p»pular makes of shirt- 
ings aud camorics are so closely sold up that 
quotations are very firm. Wide sheetings 
and corset jeans are in moderate request 
and unchanged. Colored cottons, as 
denims, tickings, c ttonades, cheviots, 
plaids, etc., continue in pretty good de- 
mand by jobbers and cutters, and the best 
makes are stiffly held at the lately advanced 
quotations. The movement in white 
goods, quilts, table damasks, curtain mate- 
rials, tapestries, table cloths, etc., is still 
fairly active, and stocks are in such satis- 
tactory shape that prices are generally firm. 

There was a comp:ravively small demand 
for fancy prints by wholesale buyers on the 
spot, but some fair orders were received 
through the medium of salesmen traveling 
in the Western and near-by states. Tur- 
key reds, indigo blues, shirtings and grays 
were in moderate request at first hands, 
and a fair business was done in fancy nov- 
eities, as narrow-fold sateens, soft-finished 
goods, seersucker effcc:s and other special- 
ties. Robes and furnitures remain quiet 
and unchanged. The jobbing trade has 
displayed moderate activity, and a fairly 
good package business in fancies, indigo- 
blues, shirtiugs, etc., was done by large 
jobbers. 

DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 


There was a good steady movement in 
all-wool cashmeres, serges, diagonals, 
homespuns, etc., from agents’ hands, anda 
fair amount of new business was reported 
in some quarters. Etamines, all-woo! laces, 
body cashmeres, plain and printed nuns’ 
veilings, etc., were in steady request, but 
selections averaged light. Yarn-dyed cot- 
ton brocades are doing well, as are afew 
specialties in piece-dyed cotton dress fab- 
rics. Jobbers report a steadily improving 
pusiness in this important department of 
the trade. Ginghams and woven wash 
fabrics were in steady request by package 
buyers, and fairly active in the hands of 
such jobbers as keep up varied and attract- 
ive lines of these fabrics. Dress ginghams 
in plaids, stripes, bourettes, jacquards, 
tufted effects, etc., are doing well in some 
quarters, and staple checks and fancies are 
in good demand, light supply and firm in 
price. Crinkled seersuckers are selling 
freely, and plain plaid and checked seer- 
suckers are in very fair request. The ex- 
treme popularity of ‘‘ Toile du Nord” has 
been further demonstrated this season by 
the freedom with which these beautiful 
fabrics are being jobbed, not only in this 
market but throughout the country. 


WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAB. 








CES EAST AND WEST. cesres ndence Solicited 
Address ALLEN ©. MASO) Wash. Ter 


distribution of goods. There is a very 
good feeling existing as to the improve- 





The general condition of the woolen de™ 
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part ment of the trade has experienced but 
little change for the better during the week. 
Values are still more or less unsettled, and 
business is backward as a natural conse- 
quence. There are a good many buyers in 
town, but it is the exception that avy of 
them go further than to make what might 
be termed sample purchases of either 
worsted or cassimeres, though indications 
become more striking tbat sellers are set 
against making further concessions. Union 
cassimeres show a little improvement, as 
regards sales, but are wanting in point of 
firmness in value. Satinets move well at 
old rates, and a fair trade is noted in jeans 
and doeskins. Rough-faced overcoatings are 
quiet, tbe principal makes being well sold up. 
Smooth beavers, fancy backs, etc. are quict 

Women’s-wear woolens continue in active 
demand; but, while several commission 
houses report having sold so far ahead on 
staples that they find it difficult to meet du- 
plicate orders, prices show no advance. 
Increased interest is manifested in boucle, 
canvas, lace, and other faticy effects at first 
hands. The call for fabrics suitable for 
fancy wraps and sacks is good. Flannels 
and blankets are looking very firm, but 
without new feature as to movement. 
There was only a moderate demand for 
cotton hosiery and spring underwear. 
Wool bose and half-hose, also heavy under- 
wear, are meeting with considerable atten- 
tion from large buyers, and agents are 
booking some pretty good orders; but the 
probability of labor troubles in the manu- 
facturing districts has naturally caused 
manufacturers to be very cautious about 
making contracts at fixed prices. Jerseys 
continue in steady request, and popular 
makes are firmly held. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1886, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 





For the week. 186. 1886. 
Entered at the port.. .... ... #2.085,268 $3,295,668 
Thrown on the market....... 2,221,883 3,187,699 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port........-. 17,704,006 16,305.515 
Thrown on tne market....... 18,168,863 16,985,328 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


THE prices quoted below are not as low as may be 
obtained in many instances by buyers of reasonable 
quantities, but they show relative values, and may 
be considered * outside prices.” Every merchant 
should visit this market frequently, in order to keep 
well posted on the ever-varying fashions and styles, 
a8 well as to get the full benefit of bottom prices. 


MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 22d, 1886. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam, F.36 — @— Law?’ nee,LL36 44%@ 5 











Allendale...7-4— @12 ‘ xk 6 @ 6% 
-.84— @l4 « cX40 — @ 7% 
* 4 — @lé Lyman, A...45 — @10 
Appleton, A.36 6%@ 4 Massed setts : 
EE..36— @5 | BB....: 5 @ 54 
“* K...36 5%@ 6 c. rm 4K@ 43 
Atlantic, A.36 — @ 64 Stand..36 64@ 64 
...36 — @ 63; | Mystic River36 5@, 5% 
S FP. @5 Nashua, E...40 74 @ 7 
“* D...86 54%@ 6 “ 36 6 @ 6% 
« ae Ses |: S38 ass 
‘ P @ ‘ 9 ‘@ 
Bedford, R..30 — @ 4% Newm’ket,G36 — @ 5% 
Boott, FF. 36 64@ 8% = ro — @4% 
“ \§ ait 5K 
“M6 e oe “ pps axa 3” 
2 “ aterling36 54 @ 5 Pacific, 7 36 S4@ 636 
roadway...36— @ 4% @ 6 
Conestoga W36 —- @ 53, Pep’ reuktiese 64@ 6% 
= 8..36— @ 5% 36 6 @ 6% 
“ 6.30-@5 | * O%38— @ 5% 
_ * D..8— @ 4% “ ON. 30— @ 5 
ContinentalC36 64@ 6} “ -. 1-4 124 @18 
= D..40 Ty@ 7} “ --%414 @l5 
Dwight, X..30 43;@ 5 - --9-416 @IT 
M236 Shee | ane at Gee 
ss ..36 54@6 | ? (a 
Enterprise. .36 4K@ 5 | Pequot, A...36 64%@7 
Exeter, A...36 5Y@ 5% B....40 wee 5 
S....33 — wa 5 — 45 10K@l11 
First Prize. 36 5y@ 6 Piedmont ...36 6 @ 6% 
GreatFalls.J36 54, 5% | Pocasset, . 7 @ Th 
_  Sewiee 6% @ 6 “ 36 5%@ 6 
Ind’nHeadA 36 6.@ 7 7 6 o 83 — @ 5Y 
- E.45 1l4@l2y «Stark, AA.. 37 — @ 6 
* ).40 10 @101¢ | Utica — @ 
Indian Orchard : “ @i 
AA..40 7 @™M%,; “ 
“ EE..36 — @ 6% Dit } 
na +e 64@ 6) “ 4 
40 7 @?@ - «1 s 
“ “Yard ‘lw “entusett, A36 6%@ 6% 
Stick"36 54%@ 6 — @53 
Laconia ....7-4 124@13 | W amsutta. . “36 10 @10%, 
sae” 14 @15 ..59 — @19 
9416 @Ii | ” 1.19 — @30 
* oe1418 @19 | « 89 — @32¥ 
eert 86 5Y@6 | & 99 — @35 
‘ A..30 5 @ BY | “ 108 — @40 
” 2i— @ 44 | 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag....... 7@, 736 ; Park Mills.. —@ 9 
Bates’ staple..... —@ 63s | Renfrew......... a9 
eee Pikeamead —@ 6 | White wn fg Co., 
res —@ 6 staple.......... a 6% 
Lancaster........ 7@ 74 | Whittenton.... . T@ Ty 
Mancnester...... 6@ 6% | York Fancy...... —@, 7 
“CORSET JEANS AND SATTEENS. 
, | 6 @ 6% | Kearsargesat. — @ 6% 
Androscoggin. — @ 6% | Laconia....... 6 @ 6% 
pam = = @ 5 sauuence beone —- @- 
S eeees 5 @ 5! Narra, tt.— @ bY 
Conestoga..... — @, 53; | Naum ong ant 6a 6%, 
Hallowell..... @ 5% | Pe dD 8 @ 8s! 
4 , Pepperell blea c A 
Indian Orch’d, 55 @ 5% | Rockport. --- 5%@ 6 
TICKINGs. 
Amoskeag ACA — @12%¢ | Methten, AA. — @11\ 
| ACAA4 tyceelt | Oakland, “A... — @e 
ae Pe 11 @11¥ | Palmer, . — @6 
SY Mivedanae 10 @10% Pearl River.. > 1145@12 
= Nissen 94@10 Pemberton AA — (a— 
eB B68 aA :  Mo— G1 
ieeesees 8a 6 — @15 
“ F....... Swift River... 6y@ 6% 
Cordis, aa’ 32 1" Sus Thorndike, i: — @i 
ACE, 32 12 @1235 R.— @7 
No.1, 32 12 @12¥ “ 00 — @ 7x |; 
Hampton, BT. exer ™ Pa RS 7X%@ 8 | 
or +32 — @ 
LewistownA $8 14 olan Y Bonde Sion 








BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Allendale...64 — @12 Lonsdale....36 7%@ 8 
«1-4 13K @14 * Cambric36 104% (@10% 


- --84 15 @16 | Masonville..36 ix@ 8 
Androscoggin: | Nashua, wer 8 @ 8% 

TH@ 1 “ 88 9¥@10 

ad -..6-4138 @13% ee 54 10% @11 
Atlantic... .-5-4 114 @12 Newm’ket,F36 — @ 6% 

8417 @18 N.Y. Mills... 10 @10% 
Ballou&ion. 30— @5 * WrrT’t36 10¥@I11 
Bay } 36 — @8 “ ..5-4 12 @12K 
BY'ckst’n AA86 6X%@ 7 “ ...64 14¥@15 

XXX.36 7%@ 8 “ "8-4 19 @20 
Boston...-uie4 lu¥el2 Pepperell. #1 124@13 
RE 6414 @l14¥ “ 1-4 14 @15 
oe...” . 86 @ 6% bed "oe 16 @li 
OP ccaanall 31 5X%@ 6 “ 9415 @I19 
“ -98 S @ 84 - -10-4 21 wz 
a 4 9 @ 96 “ 11-4 23 @ 
CanoeRiver,27 3%@ 4 Pequot A...5-4 114@12 
Dauntless...36 — @ 5 ..6-4 14 @14¢ 
DwightAne hr Tuscarora, XX. 

36 SY@ 8% 36 94% @10 
Fearless ....36 6\%@ 6%, |Utica ex. l’v36 9% @10 
Forestdale . .36 Ty@ T * Nonp. 44 10 @10%¢ 
Fruit of the Loom: © O. cacemas 54 14 ald 

36 TH@S | * .......6-416 @1T 

“ “ 38 7 @ TX © Lccesed 84 vi @2s 

“6% 48 10K@ll | & ....... 9-423 (@25 
GladiatorNR36 64%@ 6%) “* ...... 10-4 25 (@2T& 
Gold | Medal. 36 84@ 6 bad oe LO 27 @30 

.33 5y@ 54 | W amsutta : 

GreatF alls 831 — @5% OXX.26 10 @1lW4g 

M33 — @ 6 * cambre 36 10 @ Wy 
ounn G....36— @ 5% s J... 54 14 1S 


Hill’s Semp. Idem : 
36 14@ 1% 


Washington 36 — @ 5 
Wauregans, 100s 
64@ 7 36.10 @10%5 


“ & 49 9N@10 “ No.1...36 8 (@ 8 

« © 45 10%@11 | cambric36 — @10 
Hope ....... 36 64%@7 | Whitinaville36— @ 6% 
Huguenot. 12-4 28 @30 “ 2— € 6 

11-4 25 @2%6 | Williamsville : 

“ 10-4 224 @23% | Al. SKy@ 9 
LangdonGB 36 84@ 8% | Winona. . “36 9 @ 9% 

ss 676" 386 T4E@ TH 

DENIMS. 

Amoskeag.... 12%@13 Everett,blue.. 1i‘,«@12 
Boston........ 6K@ 6% | Otis, BB....28 — @10% 
Colum bia, | Pearl River... — @12 


XXX,brown 28 10¥@11 Warren, AXA, 11 @1ly 


Colum bia, a - 10 @10% 
XXX blue 28 10y@11 | York blue... — @I2% 
COTTON DRILLS. 
Appleton...... — @ 6% Mass.,G...... 5%@ 6 
Augusta.....30— @6 Mass.,D...... 6e@ 6% 
Boott....... .— @ 6% | Pelzer........— @ 6% 
Continental. — ‘* 6% Pepperell... seeee 6Y@ 63; 
Hamilton... — ;6% Piedmont..... — @ 6% 
Langley B.. — @ 6% Stark, A....... — @ 6% 
BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 
American..... 7 @ 7% | Hamilton..... 93@10 
Amoskeag.. . — (@ 93, | Otis, BB....... 73,@ 8 
Arlington..... — @iZ | Thorndike,A. — @ 9% 
OO — — @8x% “6 B.—- @9 
Columbian. — @i 
BLUE CHECKS. 
Caledonia X..— @9 vue 14 @14% 
xx..—-@ 10 012 @12% 
Seems. ee 30 8 @8 | nets S50.. — @l4 
iheceskeuns 3sy@ on York, L....... 93¢@10 








R. H. MACY j 10, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th st 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


SPECIAL 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
. TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN, 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 





SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY ABOUT APRIL 18ST. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 
James M’Creery & Co. 


WILL CONTINUE THEIR SPECIAL 
SALE OF BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS during this week. 

THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED IN 
PRICE SHOULD MAKE THIS OPPOR- 
TUNITY WORTHY OF IMMEDIATE 
ATTENTION. 

ORDERS BY MAIL ARE PROMPTLY 
AND CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 








Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(for the Week ending Saturday, Feb. 20th, 1886.: 














@23 
@24 
@i7 
@l7 
@17 
CEA, 
Oolong, Medium to Fine errr 25 @75 
Japan, - Wl eteaeanaen 20 @b55 
Young Hyson, “‘ eS  ecknemnaees 18 @7) 
Hysou, oid ep amnaina den 25 @50 
English Breaktast, ‘¢ ..........-- 20 @b5 
SUGAR. 
Cui Loaf, Cubes. osecennneeves 6 11-l6@— 
a, SE ee oversees — @ | 
DES. si chancuuuwucewewrasinr o 6%@ 6% 
Granulated, Standard. ........ ... 64% @6 9-16 
Standara rd onbesds cwoepeeceseses — @ 6% 
Extra C White ........ pincelinidaindn 5K@ 6 
Ee eee 5%@ 5% 
DES. sad bsit kno eonnkcese ioneueee 5 @— 
MOLASSES, 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy.......: yl @55 
Good to Prime.......... @49 
Porto Rico, Poner, Choice to empenth si @41 
Arroyo, rim, in hhds.. .... eae @— 
SOE, 90 GTB... csiccscve kcccees —- @- 
Mackerel, Fancy No. i . ‘bbl, (200 lbs.) #24 00 
ate eS cnscaccses & 50 
Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. om F Disncs —53¢ 
“ Sbredded, | tb. Tins, per doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # fb........ 9 
Herring, Medium, scalded, @ box ..... 17 
ee es 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller mn, 
highest grade cette ass ae Ceanene ae 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. ae 
Wheat, highest grade...............-- 5 90 
Favorite Roller Process, Fanc Spr. Wheat 5 55 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 90 
Fancy, New Process............- seeceeve OP 
Family,  iehdbeaneeengneeenna 5 50 
XXX St Louis, Mo., Ww inter Wa +asene 6 00 
Pas ry White — 09" .. 8 paeaencewen 5 30 


Winter Wheat, Roller tater Se emaatic 5 
Brilliant XX Family, White & Amber W beat 5 3 
PIE 6 9.0.65. <n nensesscoesse> 5 30 


Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 4 U0 

Superlative Graham Flour, bbls........... 5 00 

Superlative Graham Fiour, cases, 12 
GPRM. 2 cccccccce- ccscce. seceee 2 65 


Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn.. 
Buckwheat Flour, Fancy New Process, 100-tb 


3 78 


Ws vin cen sdevdcwandereneeadeurnein 2 60 
Faney New Process, bbls., 196 tbs...... 5 40 
Boxer, 25ths...... eraue acon dene oaaale 115 
GRAIN. 
Wurat: 
8 eee 96 @— 97 
— =r —¥5 @— 955 
Red Winter, No. 1 seeeesee. —93 @— 99 
Cogn : 
Se rere — (4 @— — 
PE Miakvesieaan ace -— y%a-— — 
White, ae aleaaaatte -— 5gE@— — 
ATS : 
White, No. 1..... tesecee— 438 @— — 
Western........ iiseueebes -— 37 @— 4 
eee — 3 @ 39 
8: 
So ntcneminedcns son TH O24 
icincctneaeeniws 165 @1 7 
ae ~— 140 @1 45 
Green, prime, @bush....... 110 @1 15 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs, ) 
Bran, 40 lbs seeeeeeeee FE = 85 @E — W 
Shorts, 60 EN ate — 80 @ — 85 
Middling, $0 to 100 Ibs.. —80 @ —wW 
y HC. «noes neeees see 100 @ 110 
i). ee seeeeeees. — 35 @ — 8746 
aa” err —t0 @ — 80 
Oil Meal, per ton......... 28 00 @ 28 50 
Cotton Meal, per ‘ton. 2200 @ 22 50 
MAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100 Ibs ¢$— @t— 9 
Ray, No. 2, good, ‘ oo @ — 85 
Hay, No.3,medium“ - = wm — 80 
Hay, Shipping - 6 eee — 70 @ — 15 
Hay, Clover ss «4... —60 @— 70 
Hay, clover mixed ‘“ eee —75 @ — 80 
Straw, No.1, Rye ‘“ eee 1 @ 105 
Straw, No. 2, Kye “ ves --700 @-—7 
Straw, Oat ~*. - -60 @ ~ &% 
PROVISIONS 
Pork 
MEGB......00seee0e --+--#10 50 @ 11 00 
BE BE skscccass - 975 @ 10 00 
es 1275 @ 14 50 
Family...... siento " .. 1150 @ 12 00 
BEEF : 
Extra India Mess........ 17 50 @ 18 00 
a Ta ae 12 00 @ 13 00 
Cur ae 
Smoked Hams........... 9 
“*  Shoulders........ “2 sid 
Dressep Hoas ..... Reeseeee 5%@ 5% 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... .. — @ 36 
Prime Creamery, tubs.......... ...., — @ 382 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs. . inh ca cthintiat @ 2i 
W esterp, ordinary to good, tubs... @ 


CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, Cheddar.... 
Fine State — ; 


ee 14 
LARD, 
eee ym, 20 Ibs net weight - 844 
SEGSec'0 0000 ve Coecsce 8 
Half bbls.. oy wnieaeee tehuacwe - BY 


EGGS. 
Btate and i fresh laid......... 25 
Western, fresh: 
Canada 


POPPERS LOSE ESE SE eee eer | 1 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


VEGETABLES 
EO TER TRF 1 62 @ 2 25 
Sweet Potatoes, oer vbi....... 2 50 @ 2 75 
Onions, Yellow, ver bbl..........2 50 @ 3 26 
Onions, Cuester, ~~ 200 @ 3 25 
Cabbage, L. L.,and Jersey per 100 5 00 @ 7 1 
Turnipr, Russia, per bbi.... 2. — 37 @— 62 
Kale, Noriolk, per bbl........... 1 25 @ 1 50 

DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Apples, Baldwins, ..... ..—1 50 @ 1 75 
” ae —1 62 @ 1 75 
“* Spy per wil...... ...00.... SWOtLe 

Grapes, Concord, per 1b........ -- 6 @— 17 

Grapes, Catawba,per case...... 300 @ 3 50 

Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl. 2 00 am 4 50 

Jersey, per crate — 50 @ 1 00 


Peanuts, Va., hand-pickea, 


RR, POE Tian sc ssis snes w— 5@— 6 
3 eee — th@— oa 
Hickory Nuts, per bush...... 125 @1 75 


VOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT, 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in bbls. 6 
5 


* choice, 7 begs Sas See 
si * fair, Fe ke<4c00 44 
- evaporaved : 
Fancy Waste, GO th, WOMB. .006.0006:600% S 
Mo Se Eee eee 8 
Chetrien, petted, 1G068.......:...060ccscrsesvece 13 
Peaches, evaporated : 
Choice Yellow Peeled. 50- Ib, boxes bedeed 28 
a ee OR RR 24 
Fanev Yellow Unpected ” > cathe 164% 
** Red a WP agaien 15 
Dried, Southerp, 1885,.............0. ll @i4 


““s Unpeeled, 448. and 448.1885.4 @ 44¢ 
Pears, evaporated, 25 and 50 Ib. boxes — 
PONTE, PRON GOD. ison ks cbesedcarenasccde 
Raspbe- riies, evaporated, in 25 and § 0 lb. bxs. 23 
Blackterries, evaporated, 25 and 60 lb. bxs.12 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 Ib. boxes. .11 

DRESSED POULTRY. 


Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... — 8 @— 11 

Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—11 @— 13 

Chickens, State and Western....-— 8 @— 10 

ee beseenas Fivues --lvu @— 11 

gis scekcnencnsaeeea dnb -ll @— 16 

SE cence eiasdaenetekaoaseun —8 @—- 18 
iat i a 


WOOL MARKET. 


On10, PENN., and W. Va.— 


> dele and above, Washed Fleece. . .82@36 

No. 1. “ — -, .86@37 

No, 2. o “ =, .B4@85 
New York Strate, Micu., W1s., and Inn.— 

X, and above, W ashed Fleece Peeeuuun 30@32 

No. ® : . 34@35 

No, 2. “  sssneae 33@34 

TUE WASHED, 
Average to Superior... ........scccces 32@40 
COMBING WOOL. 
Ll eee 38@40 
sad ET: 29@30 
one AND —— STaTEs.— 
Jnwashed clothing) 
“ combing § 19@2%5 


— 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 


Soluble Pacific Guano..........%38 00@40 00 


Nitrate of Soda, per lb . 











. 2 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per b.. ane 
Sulvhate of Potash...... abe 40 00 
Muriate of Potash,............ 45 00 
_ Se eee pees 15 00 
Fine Ground Bone. Didnt ietia’ 38 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. ....... hoes 45 00 
Wheat 5 ES eee 47 50 
sie diuccasice 46 50 
AA Ammoniated eames 
phate Fertilizer........ 87 80 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 32 50 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ .. 30 00@35 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
rae 3u 00@85 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
A i ii dces neko 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
i EEE 80 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs...... - 30 00@33 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
Standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 00@385 00 
UM. Pheemhete..c.ccccccsces 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone........ ceaiewns 31 00@33 50 
Crescent Bone..... 29 00@81 50 
Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco ra A 47 00@50 00 
PE Ss cctccodesas 32 WU@35 v0 
Mapes F. and P. G. Co, lebeareenana 
Potato Manure xtcaaibin ode 48 00 
a)... Astexie pebdoanae as 46 00 
WI ciscthicadsiscses oo 50 00 
Complete “‘A” Brand.......... 40 00 
Mich. Carbon Works’ Specialties : 
Homestead Superphosphate. 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower.. 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Fiour...... 45 00 
A. L, Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho- Peruvian Guano.. 36 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 32 00 
Wilhams, Clark & Co.’> Special- 
ties : 
Americus Bone Superphosphate 38 00 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 32 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 38 00 
ASHES.— We quote 4@4 cents for Pot and 
6@5\ tor Pearl. 
—— miemndtethtiaiemetiilien Et 
‘ GOOD NEWS TO 
LADIES: 
GREATAMERICAN PR RRS ever 


Dinner Set, or Gold Band Mose 
Decorated Toilet Set, For fuil particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box, 289. 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS MATERIALS, 


7 “Strong E mete Cases, Cabsnets, Chases, Prin 


locks for Engravers. « at- 
Machinists, 
VANDERBERGH. WELLS & COMPANY 


tern Letters for 
110 Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New ¥ 
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Insurance. 


IT DOES COST SOMETHING. 


Tue Travelers’ Record copies an ‘ainaz- 
ing and amusing computation” from a 
circular issued ‘‘ by a prominent agency of 
a good Eastern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany,” which has come before it : 

$1,000 for $1.26. 
[Description of contract. ] 
ILLUSTRATION AT AGE 35: 
Aunual payment on $10,000....8291 80 
20 annual payments of $291.80 





Gn cbr accstaseossccveese #5,836 00 
Deduct Rebate for the 20 years, 83 60 
$5,252 40 
Returned in cash at end of 20 
eee eee 5,000 00 
Actual cost of $10,000 for 
BD FERED. .ccccceseccces #252 40 
Annual cost per $1,000, only $1.26 


Whereupon the Record says, in its usual 
dashing but incisive way of getting to the 
point : 

As the late Artemus Ward was wont to say, 
this is **2 mutch.” Bless you, it isn’t a circum- 
stance to the inducements we can offer cus- 
tomers to take our policies! A dollar and a 
quarter a year? Why, it is outright piracy— 
highway robbery—thuggery, beside The Trav- 
elers’s rates. We not only don’t charge any- 
thing at all for our policies, but we pay people 
handsomely to take them and keep them. Just 
look at the following strictly truthfal exhibit of 
our tweuty-year endowments : 

$1,000 for $8.09 less than Nothing, 


The annual premium for $1,000, at age 
35, payable at the end of twenty years, 


or at prion death, is...... raeeawerante $41 91 
Twenty premiums of $41.91 each........ 838 20 
Returned to policyholder..........+.... 1,000 00 


Surplus returned to policyholder above 
amount of premiums paid. .......... $161 80 
Annual Gift of the Company on 
each $1,000 Insurance.......... 
There is, of course, something vumitted 
here; for it is impossible, when you come 
to look at it, for any company to furnish 
insurance for less than nothing, or even at 
so trifling a cost as $1.26 a year per $1,000. 
The omitted thing is interest, and, after con- 
sidering that, the Travelers’ offers to pay 
four per cent. compound interest for twenty 
years on premiums paid (the premiums to 
be what will amount to $1,000 at four per 
cent. in twenty years) and also furnish in- 
surance for $1,000 during the term for a 
very moderate additional payment. 
Statements and estimates of the sort the 
Record criticises are not uncommon. Some 
of the largest companies officially publish 
regular Jists of policies paid, with aggregate 
premiums and the excess over these pre- 
miums received by the beneficiaries, these 
amounts in excess being usually, or at least 
sometimes, called *‘ profits” or ‘* profits on 
the investment.” We can but regard such 
a form of presentation of veritable facts 
which it is useful and proper to make 
known as ipjudicious; and while agents 
may be expected to push their own busi- 
ness diligence in any way by which they 
can with plausibility make a point, the 
company managers should be wary about 
what generalizations they sanction, or seem 
to sanction. Such presentations prove too 
much. Everybody being shown in plain 
figures to have drawn out several times as 
much as he paid in, and this process going 
right along continuously, as if it were the 
regular and expected order of things, the 
only conclusion on the face of it is that the 
‘*company” is a perpetual victim ; and the 
policyholder makes money at its expense 
every time. How much mischief such argu- 
ments as these work nobody knows; yet it 
would be quite natural if some men should 
be disgusted because the co-operatives on 
the one hafd tell them the companies are 
robbers and the companies, put out figures 
which seem to show that the robber is al- 
ways the individual policyholder, and 
should resolve to keep aloof from insurance 
outright asa humbug. The co-operatives 
also have an argument put into their hands 
by such publications—and some of them 
must surely be bright enough to see and 
use it—for they can say: ‘* Of course these 
figures are all lies, as anybody can see. It 
may be true as far as it goes, but it only 
tells a little. Perhaps one man in a hun- 
dred hangs on and gets a good thing, but 
the other ninety-nine drop out and forfeit 
their policies, and it is the big profits en 





the forfeited policies which enable the com- 
panies to spend as they do right before 
your eyes and still keep up their sham.” 
How should it be strange if reiteration of 
the fact (with plain explanation of the rea- 
son for it) that forfeitures are not especially 
profitable and would not be evenif law and 
usage had left something to be forfeited is 
not believed, when it is evident that there 
must be some hidden key to what anybody 
who looks squarely at it must see cannot be 
true as stated or intimated? 

Tue INDEPENDENT will not cease to re- 
mind its readers of the fact, too obvious to 
be coustantly remembered, that something 
cannot be got out of nothing. Insurance 
has running expenses, and if it had none it 
would still consist of paying out money, 
which money must first be putin. One 
man pays in $25, and takes out $1,000; 
not many can do that, and the #975 is made 
up by the rest. There was a time—in the 
days of *‘ dividends 50 per cent. !”—when 
it was understood that a man could get the 
best current rate of interest on his premi- 
ums as an investment and have life insur- 
ance thrown in asa present. That is past, 
and we dislike everything which appeals 
to men in the same wrong direction. It is 
worse than useless to try to dodge the dis- 
agreeable fact that life insurance, like other 
good things, costs money. There is no pos- 
sible way to make it cost less, except by 
increasing average longevity or decreasing 
the working expenses, or both. It cannot 
be furnished at any such trifle as a dollar 
or two per year per thousand. Not all which 
is put incan be taken out, despite all the 
estimates and actual experiences which 
can be printed; and there is no sense in 
being deceived about it. We long ago 
stated, in this column, as the summary 
from footing up the actual rates during a 
term of full span, that life insurance, kept 
up, costs not more than the interest; let 
the company have the use of your money, 
keep up the policy for the full time it 
started to run, and at least the total pre- 
miums paid will come back, in case of the 
longest life. Life fasurance does cost some- 
thing; but it is worth something. 





THE SITUATION. 


ComPLeTeE figures are pot yet at hand, 
but there is ground for thinking that the 
aggregate fire loss of 1885 will show some 
decrease from that of the previous year. 
For this negative progress—negative in 
that we can only say the year has not been 
so bad as usual. while the destruction is 
still frightfully large—we must be duly 
thankful. Furthermore, the indications 
are that the business of fire underwriting 
has bettered itself in many details of man- 
agement; and the position in that field is 
certainly rather better than it was a year 
ago. 

The situation in life insurance is full of 
substantial and healthy progress and 
cheering encouragement. We have heard 
of no company which has not increased 
its business, and the best have made vast 
increase. Not only that, but we confi- 
dently look to find that the terminations 
have been relatively, if not absolutely, less 
in 1885, so that business has held better. 
This agrees with the increase in savings- 
bank deposits, and number of new ac- 
counts opened, in pointing to a generally 
good condition of business. It has also 
another meaning—the cheering fact that 
insurance is becomfng better appreciated 
and understood. The mystery and ‘‘ mag- 
ic” are coming out of life insurance; what 
can and what cannot be rationally ex- 
pected of it is becoming better understood. 
It is slowly becoming recognized that in- 
surance consists in paying money to be 
returned again. The process may be 
slow, but it is real. We do not despair of 
even reaching, in the present century, the 
advanced stage of public intelligence in 
which insurance companies will no longer 
be thought unfit to go at large unless tied 
up with scatutes. This will come when 
insurance is understood. We have simply 
te strive and wait. 

In advance of any data, it would be 
idle to conjecture what progress, if any, 
has been made by the assessment societies. 
But it may be safely said that the once 
utterly rampant stage of this business is 
past; state authority has fixed attention on 
them, and has placed restraints about 








them, and will not abandon either. Loud 
and vague promise, followed by a mere 
fraction of performance, and escaping 
public attention, is no longer permitted. 
The position of Massachusetts that assess- 
ment societies, like everybody else, must 
specifically say what they propose to 
do, and then must specifically do those 
things, will become general. Our co-oper- 
ative friends will not be ‘‘let alone” in 
the old-time agreeable way; the balances 
are waiting for them, and their deeds, not 
their talk, will judge them. It is only re- 
peating notorious fact to say that these so- 
cieties are merely makeshifts, and have 
never—the sheer speculative ones  ex- 
cepted—been anything else; nobody 
prefers them or ever did prefer them. 
They have offered insurance at a lower 
price, and have been accepted on that 
offer only. Now we are going to see 
what they furnish, and the test is being 
drawn more tightly every year. Their 
problem is, How to collect money for re- 
serve from their members without letting 
them know anything about it. The most 
important and noisiest of these societies 
boldly made the word reserve central in 
its own title; but since every life com- 
pany is a ‘‘ mutual reserve” organization, 
the only possible division between the old 
line and what is incorrectly called the new 
is on the bare ques‘ion of fact whether the 
‘contingent assessment ” plan can make a 
dollar do more work than the regular as- 
sessment plan does. The reserve problem 
can be no longer dodged. 

Perhaps the greater variety of policy 
forms, fitting with greater flexibility the 
needs of members, and the greater simplic- 
ity and directness of the policy-contract, 
account in part for the increased business 
of the companies. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose so. It used to be boastingly said that 
the extortions of the companies, with the 
heavy losses caused by failures of ‘‘re- 
serve” companies, had compelled the for- 
mation of the ‘‘ popular” class which kept 
the reserve in the members’ pockets. How 
this influence of the badness of the compa- 
nies continues to help the co-operatives we 
wait to see. Certainly the companies have 
no reason to complain of the competition 
of the others. 

Industrial insurance—an uuhappy title 
which stands in lack of a better—is making 
enormous strides, and its day of small 
things can no longer be either despised of 
ignored. Shall the stone which the build- 
ers rejected become the head of the corner? 
We cannot say; but on it has already been 
reared a mighty edifice. 

There has never been a time when life 
insurance was in any question as to its 
strength and permanence, although some 
of weak faith may have been tempted to 
think so. It was never inso good condi- 
tion as now; this statement is a tame one, 
however. Fire insurance, also, has never 
been in danger of overthrow. Its remedy 
for all ills is the hard but stern one of 
charging enough, and leaving reform of 
vicious habits to work outitself. Accident 
insurance makes steady progress. S does 
fidelity, though not out of the groping stage 
yet. Tie new forms of insurance are also 
coming up. The cynic may say that insu- 
rance thrives on the weaknesses, follies, 
vices, and misfortunes of mankind, and so 
that the underwriter flourishes as other 
men are troubled. But this might as truly 
be said of the physician, the undertaker, 
and the elergyman, and even of the 
farmer; for, if man had no weakness, he 
would escape all his present wants. And 
the prosperous condition of this great inter- 
ést is one fact of encouraging promise to 
set against the possibility, at the opening 
of the year, that financial lunacy may con- 
tinue to vex the country. 
mess! SS 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


PHENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
ANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tue Phenix presents its thirty-fifth annual 
statement in our advertising columns this week, 
and it isa good one. While the Phenix does 
not aim to do all, or a greater part, of the life 
insurance business of the country, it aims to do 
a perfectly safe, legitimate, and conservative 
business, teeing to its policyholders, who 
are, of co the company, that degree of 
safety and permanence which makes life insur- 
ance a blessing. The company has assets of 
$10,442,991.10, with a surplus at four per cent, 
of $1,005,134 84. Its officers are Aaron C. Good- 
man, President ; Jonathan B. Bunce, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and John M. Holcombe, Secretary. 





NEW ENGLAND LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
ANY, BOSTON, MASS. 

Ir gives us real pleasure to call the attention 
of the reader to the annual statement—pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue of our paper—of 
this very excellent company. It presents many 
admirable features, not the least of which is, 
that, after all liabilities have been deducted, it 
bas a surplus of $2,607,785.49, or more than 
fourteen per cent. of ita liabilities—a pretty 
good indication that the company is wisely and 





efficiently managed, and that it will outlive any 
of its policyholders. P 
he company was fortunate in receiving 
during the past year nearly enough from its in- 
vestments to pay its death losses. It offers 
desirable feature in its Life Rate Endowment 
policy, which gives insurance at the low price 
generally charged for life policies, with an in- 
vestment at a fairrateefinterest. Every reader 
of THE INDEPENDENT should send to the Com- 
pany for one of their pamphlets explaining this 
new feature. The New England Life can be 
heartily recommended by us to any one wishing 
life insurance, 
Mr. Benj. F. Stevens is the President of the 
Company, and Jos, M. Gibbens Secretary. 


INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1886. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs., 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
f£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 

















M. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


Thirty-Fifth Annual Statem ent 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL 
Life Ins, CO,, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


ASSETS. 
Loans on First Mortgages of Real 

Estate....... Cccceccccccerese $5,964,466 33 
Premium Notes on Policies in 

GOBER... ne vccccccversesscoce - 1,267,989 89 
Real Estate owned by the Com- 

D.. ccaenensavpeceonsesseeee 1,255,895 59 
United States Bunds............ 212,631 25 
City and Municipal and Rail- 

| eer 747,461 25 
BOR ccec cccccccscue. 00 153.638 00 
Cash on handand in Bank...... 562,588 85 


$10,164,971 21 
ADD: 

Market Value of 
Stocks and Bonds 
Over cost........ $83,519 00 

Interest accrued and 
due 148,801 35 


13,393 27 


Premiumsin course 
of collection..... 
Deferred Semi-An- 
nua! and Quarter- 
ly Premiums.... 37,306 27 
—-— $278,019 389 


Gross Assets, Jan. Ist, 1886., $10,442,991 10 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies 
in force at four 
per cent, interest 
(Conn. and Mass, 


standard)..... . - 89,052,525 00 
Claims by death 

outstanding..... 154,043 00 
Premiums paid in 

advance......... 3,230 02 
Loading on out- 


standivg and de- 


ferred Premiums. 12,674 88 
Contingent reserve 
onpolicy account. 65,383 36 
Special Reserve..... 150,000 
$9,437,856 26 
Surpivs at 4 Per CentT....... $1,005,134 84 
Surpius aT 4)¢ PER CENT. 
ae | err eer $1,478,155 84 


AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary- 


MANHATTAN LIFE. 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 
The Annual 





Wan ae eee an tae Gane 
e the $1, 
secured for 
or 81.68 for $1,000 insurance per year. 
be not surrendered at the end of the 20 years, 
comes. r paid-up Policy of i fy Any 0 
— te are, Bot ot ~ d, but are fixed in 8 
=" e full face of the Polic 
while bein oy ein the event of the deat: 
assured. ere is no forfeiture of payments 
continuance of policy after three 
Cash or Paid-up Value bein 
the terms of the New 


years, & 

Guaranteed by 
ork Law. ” 

exam d other ages and amounts, and also 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Statement of Business for 1885. 


DI ta eccniinane 817,341,879 32 
RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums........ ....0-++- $2,111,430 42 
For Interest, Rents, and 
Profit and Loss............... 931,852 14 3,042,782 56 


#20,384.661 88 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims............81,099,450 0 
Matured and Discounted 


Endowments . ........ 280,373 00 
Canceled and Surren- 
dered Policies......... 231,128 66 
Distribution of Surplus. < 481,332 74 
Total paid to Policy- 
holders................ -B2,092,284 40 
Amount paid for Com- 
missions to Agents, 
Salaries, Medical Fees, 
Advertising, Printing, 
Stationery, and all 
other incidental ex- 
penses at the Home 
Office and at Agencies, 371,329 41 
Amount paid for Pre- 
mium on investments 
purchased during the 
year, and accrued io- 
terest thereon......... 39,158 62 
Amo>unt paid for Taxes. _ 3 5,337 a0 2,538,115 23 
"$17.846,546 65 65 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve at Massachu- 
setts Standard 4 per 
ee $14,966,528 22 
Baiance Distribution 
GRRE, «.o ccccncieeescece 82.430 94 
Death and Endew- 
ment Claims not yet 
a niccctcnvnitneennainds 184,447 00 
Balance Suspense Ac- 
GRE, .c0c crsecsccccesess 5.355 15,238,761 16 





$2,607,785 49 


Special attention is called to a prominent feature of 
this Company; namely, the Life Rate Endowment 
policy, which combines insurance at low cost with an 
investment ata fair rate of intercst, andat the same 
rate of premium formerly charged for life policies. 

Pamphlets explanatory of this New Feature may be 

had on application at the Company’s office in Boston 
or of its Genera! Agents throughout the country. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
VANCE COL” 
OF HARTFORD 
Cony, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLDUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental 4 Brooklyn, cor. Court an “Montague Sts. 
Buildings: | and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance....... %2,.265,427 88 
(ot which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 











Reserve, ample for atictaims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in cash.. . 1.000,000 UU 
Net Surplus ....... .--... . 1.358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan, Ist, 1886...85, 5,177,478 99 v9 


This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
’wo Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 

DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORZ, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and See, 
SAMUEL D. BABUOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWZER, 


GEOKGE BLISS, JNO. L. RIKER, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, Wit TAM bRY 

WM. H. SWAN, ENKY F. F SPAULDING, 

HENRY C. BOWEN, Bic HARD A. McCURD 

AURELIUS B. HULL JOHN H. REED. 

THEODORE F. VAIL. JOHN H. EARL 

WIEODORE Il. HUSTED, CHARLES H. BOOTH, 

Joy wt RICHARDS, WM. H. HUKLB 

JOHN CLAFLIN. EDWARD MAKIN 

SEYMOUK L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 

ALEX E. ORK, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 

pit L. ANDKE WS, J. D. VERMILYE, 

JaMes (eles: WMA. LATER” 
‘KASER, y vE 

WM. G. LOW LAWRENCE TURNURE, 


HIRAM BAKNEY. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep't 
B, C. TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dep't. 
WAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 
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Philadelphia. 


SEVEN 
Gash capital. ‘SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. | 
Reserve for reinsurance ¢, unadjusted losses, 
andall c claima.. 
Surplus......... ~ Marat Ts is 






THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, ass 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1885. 


AmMouNT OF LEDGER ASSETS January 














Tat, UBB. .... ccccccccrcecccccccccces oe «855,587,720 66 
INCOME. 
Premiums.. ooo . 13,461,679 22 
Interest and Rents, ete. boscesece 8,128,378 91 16,500,058 18 
872,127,773 79 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 

ments........ . 84,273,191 28 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and. Annu- 

MERE. cccccccce cnecececccesseceses goeceesesece 2,620,089 09 
Discounted Endowments............++-+++ 245,458 68 
Total Paid Policyholders........87,.138.689 05 
Dividend on Capital. . . 7,000 WO 
Commissions, Advertising. "Postage ‘and 

BBOMOMBO. ccccccccccccccccccsocesess ove- 1,427,282 37 
General Expenses..............0c00 ceeeeenee 1,302,118 68 
State, County, and City Taxes............- 165,169 #4 

8 10,040,259 94 
Net Cash Assets, Dec. ist, 
I. w cccccccccccccccecscscsssecsces $62,087,513 85 
oan 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgager........cce-ceceeecceee $16,588,332 91 
New York Real Estate, incluaing the 

Equitable Buulding and purchases un- 

Ger foreclosure,...........cccecsecccceses 8,360,782 62 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City 

Stocks, and other Investments.......... 26,416,269 4 
Loans secured by Bonds ana Stocks 

(market vaiue, $1,969,667)......cceseeeeees 1,420,476 00 
Rea’ Estate outside the State of New 

York, includins purchases under fore- 

closure and Society's Buiidings in other 

GED .. cocvcrccccccccccconssocesoseese 4,255,225 30 
Cash 1p Banks and Trust Companies, : ar 

interest: and in transit (since received) 4,878,078 81 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 

IE cvctendccretaccim epclenstalaitiaia hale eadiba 168,289 27 

962,087,513 85 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 

BOOK VAalWS, .......cccccccccesccccce cocccccee 2,193,864 (8 
Interest and Rents due and accrued...... 614,611 62 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 

tion (less premiums paid in advance 

B2D,8B5).cccccssseresseccees 396,344 v0 
Deferred Premiums. . ittectmenw.s. ES 
Total Assets, December 3ist. 


se seseesc neces cetohianawasial $66,553.387 50 
I hereby certify that, after a personal examination 
of the securities and accounts described in the fore- 
going statement, Ifind the same to be true and cor- 
rect as stated. 
Joun A. MoCALu, JR.. Comptroller 


ToraL LuBILirres, including legal Re- 
serve on all existing policies (4 per cent. 
eee eves 852,691,148 87 


Total undivided Surplus, over Four 
percent. Reserve............ ..813.862,.239 13 


Of which the proportion contributed (as 
con. puted) by Pol.ciesin generalclassis $5,145,589 18 
(Of which the proportion contributed (as 


con ute 1) by Peliciesin Tontineclassis 8,716,700 00 


Upon the New York State Standard,43s per 
cent., the Surplusis, as computed, $17,- 
495,329.40.) 





We certify to the correctness of the above calcula 
tion ofthe reserve and surplus. From this surplus 
the usual dividends will be made, 


Gro. W. PHILLIPS,/ . 
J. G. Van CrsE, '¢ 4ctuaries. 


New Assurance written in 
.. $96,011,378 OO 
Outstanding ‘Assur- 
Weackia <cesanvagivetbeewaciesnd $357.338,246 00 


Increase of Premium Income.8 1,430,319 0@ 
Increase of Surplus................83.378,622 O03 
Increase ot Assets..................88.391,.461 96 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
James W. Alexander, John A. Stewart, 
Louis Fitzgerald. John D. Jones, 
Henry A. Hurlbut. Robert Lenox Kennedy, 
Henry G. Marquand. Eugene Kelly, 
William A. Wheelock, Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Genry Day, George C, Magoun, 
Marcellus Hartley, William B. Kendall, 
John Sloane. Samuel Borrowe, 
Henry M. Alexander, B,. Williamson, 
Chauncey M. Depew, William Walker, 
Charles G. Landon, George W. Carleton, 
Henry 8. Terbell, E. W. Lambert, 
Thomas 8. Young, B.F. Randolph, 
Robert Bliss, J. F. De Navarro, 
Daniel D. Lord, John J. McCook, 
James M. Ha'sted, W. Whit2wright, 
Horace Porter, Alans >n 1rask, 
George De F.L Day, E. Boudinot Coit, 
Wm. Alexande-, William M. Bliss, 
Parker Handy, Cc. B. Alexander, 
Edward W. Scott. 
Heury R. Wolcott, 

Denver. 


Oliver Ames, 
Eustace C, Fitz, 
8. H. Phillips, 





Boston. A. Van Bergen, Paris. 
Thomas A. Biddle, Horace J. Fairchild, 
George H. Stuart, Manchester, Eng. 
T. DeWitt Cuyler, Gustav G,. Pohl, 
Philadelphia Hamburg. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD; MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOW MENT POLICIES, 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
the agenciee, 271 Broad way, N. Y.; 228 Washington St., 
Boston ; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bend. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GrsBens, Seo 
seereee- 817,095,567 10 





eeeeceeee 






Liabilities............. . 14,700,116 37 
Total Surplus...........82,305,450 he 


icies. These p 
rplus, ap ane _— to the ju- 


doreed on eve’ ty policy 
Pampblete — anatory of the New Feature may b 
had on application at Company's Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 


1886. 





1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Re iicckcnccsesntesseneens: ccccevee poe 000 00 
jpeuranee . 1,779,731 
d Losses and Dividends... 20.07." 184 22 
Ne SRPOEE, cv cccccececencesessectocecssce 912,390 50 
TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. Ist. 186. ee 83,130,256 97 
JAS. W. McALJ4 Sa tea 
FRANCIS P. STEEL, ice Presi a 
EZRA T. CRESSON, EL W. KAY. 
yp, Secretary 


Avency Department : 
Gronas ¥. Keoxrnr, Manager. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


O. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


All Policies henceforth sevued are incontestable for 
any cause after three yea 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yor«, January 23p, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 

afaire on the 8ist December, 1885. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 188, to 8ist December, 1886.......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 


83,856,618 66 





Fs Tasco eschitngees cnnvtonssecssccte 525 10 
Total marine premiums.......... .......... Bima 1] 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1885, to 8ist December, 1885................ 88,770,004 80 





Losses paid during the same 


period......... . 81,91b,920 67 
Returns of premiums and e: ex- 
SIs an iss decals ind ebaireen $776,712 42 


The company has the following assets, 
viz; 
United States and State of New York 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,034,685 00 


Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company. 
estimated at.......... eoee 530, 000 00 
Premium notes and bills. receivable... 1,508,143 66 
Cash in bank.. coccecccccccescascccccccs §6©6 EDS GD 
ARROURE, ccc ccccesesorece se cscecee 813,740 740,826 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1855, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


























TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES. ADOLPH LEMOYNKE, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. 8. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. ALL 
JAMES LOW FRED'K H. COSSTIT, 
A. A. RAVEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

M. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOT 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAB O. LOW CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DE GROOT N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY GEORGE BLISS 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
C. A. HAND ISAAC BELL 
JOHN D. TEWLELT, EDWD FLOYD JONES, 
WILLIAM H. WER ANSON W. HA 

CH RDErr, THOMAS MAITLAND, 





AKLES P. 
EDMUND W. GORLIE 





Claims paid at ones as scon as satisfactory 





proofs are recei he Home ce. 
Absolute security, combined with the largest liber- 
ality, assures the pop yand of Com- 


All forms of Tontine Policies issued 


JOHN D. JONES. President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
| A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1885. 


cccccces anid 967.51 








Insurance and Annuity Account. 



























































| No. Amount. No. Amount. 
{ 
Policies and Annuities in| Policies and sane = 
force, Jan. 1st, 1885 ....| 114,865 | $351,815,941 07 force, Jan. 1st, 1886 ....| 120,952 | $368,981,441 36 
Risks Assumed .......... | 14,834 | 46,007,139 16 || Risks Terminated........ 8,247 | 20,341,638 87 
129,199 | $808,323,080 28 
Dr. Revenue Account, Cr. 
To Balance from last account $97,009,913 08 || By me to Leary 1-3 
et i i(‘(‘étR RR peeing -« 14,768,901 93 dowments & 
** Interest aud BE wipscaescnescace 446,052 35 chased insurances, 8, 270,116 34 
Dividends and Annui 
. AN RE 8,211,900 00 
Deceased Lives...... 5, 920, 033 56 
$14,402,049 90 
¢ Geer Disbursements: 
mmissions an 
Commutations. .. f $1,228,679 84 
, Sapereneeeae 266,656 50 
Expenses.. ....... 991,954 14 
—— 2.487,200 48 
4 - '.—— on Stocks and Bonds 
MO —“‘“‘i™S™SCSCCNL A 469,882 87 
Yaa * Balances to new account......... 99,865,644 11 
$117,224,867 96 || $17,224,867 36 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve for policies in force or By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 
copenieaaen. Se, ace . $108,846,253 00 | TR Resi ee 228,930 16 
“ Premiums received in advance . 50,080 73 “ United States and other Bonds.. 39,366,104 00 
“ Surplus at four per cent........ 5,012,633 78 “ Loans on Collaterals....... .... 3. f 
— . —— =a pRaaae 10,992,720 45 
* Cash in Banks and Trust - 
ies at interest.............. 2,619,643 21 
* Fberess SOOTUON. .......0. 000500 1,217,329 
" i Ree deferred and in tran- 
Dieauaisuc tee ua swesesucuincas 1,438,189 55 
-_ a eee 189,550 29 
- $108,908,967 51 $108, 008,007 6 ol 
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New York, January 20, 1886. 


Samus EB. Sprouts, 

Lucius Ropinson, 

Samust D. Bascock, 

Gsorce S. Cos, 

— E Devatin, 
eymMouR L Hustsp, Outver HARRIMAN, 

Ricnarp A. McCu RDY, Henry W. Smirtn, 


Gsorcs C. RICHARDSON, ! 
ALEXANDER H. Rick, 
F. Ratcurorp Starr, 
Freperick H. Cossitt, 
Lewis May, 





—_ C. Hoipen, fe HN H. SHERWOOD, 
BRMANN C, von Post,| Rosgrt OLYPHANT, 


oO! 


ib 


Cuarzes R. HENDERSON, 


1 have audi comet the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus above stated a Dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Guorvs F, Baker, 

s. THOMPSON, 

UDLEY Otcort, 

Frepexic Cromws.t, 
utisn T. Davis, 
— SWELL, 


Georce Buss, 
aerws W Peckuam, . 
. Dixon, 
4 pil Herrick, 
oBert A. GRANNISS, 
Nicnoras C. Muse, 
Henry H. Rocsrs, 


Van RENSSELAER CRUGER, 
[sn W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
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Old and oung. 


NOT ALL AT ONCE. 
BY HARRIET TROWBRIDGE. 


I pREAMED a dream; witbin that city where 
The many mansions are, I stood, and there 
I saw a place 
Of peace and stillness where some, entering in— 
Travel-worn pilgrims from this world of sim— 
Could rest a space 
Apart from all the happy, heavenly throng. 
And listen, weeping, to the glad new song ; 
Kemembering still the mortal grief and pain, 
And wondering at the mystery growing plain. 


Not as a flood did Heaven’s rapture pour 
Upou these weary souls, but more aud more 
The light dia grow 

Upon their heavy, unaccustomed eyes, 

As sunlight gluddens all the eastern skies 
With deepening glow. 

Not all at once. Some dear, familiar face 

Smiled a glad welcome first, to make the place 

Less sirange, and then a loving voice 

Bade every trembling soul r joice. 


Not all at once! The Master could not let 
A yearning heart grow colder, ur forget 
Thuse left behind. 
But, leading tenderly, he gave to each 
A miuistry of love, dear ones to reach, 
And thus to find 
Heaven’s joy complete. So, walking by his will 
Iu paths that led beside the waters still 
And pastures green, where his dear lambs were 
fed, 
Tnese souls were blest who died uncomforted. 
CarTsxit-L, N. Y. 





BURGLARS IN PARADISE.* 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


“dv. 





THE LADY OF SHALOTT, 


‘¢ Tnerr’s ben a horse-man here to see 
you,” said Puelvir. ‘‘Three of him. I 
sent the fust one off myself.” 

‘* Why, Puelvir!” 

* Well, did. He had a sort of shiny, 
skity, graham-flour colored horse he said 
he was sure you’d buy. So I asked the 
grocer when he come, and Ae said the critter 
had the ganders. He said he’d known him 
ever since him and the horse were babies.” 

‘*Didn’t he say the glanders, perhaps, 
Puelvir?’* 

**No’m,” said Puelvir, stoutly. ‘* This 
horse had the ganders, I’m sure of it. So 
I took it upon myself to tell him it wasn’t 
your reception-day, and you couldn’t see 
fashionable callers. So he went away. He 
swore at me, too.” 

‘* Swore at you, Puelvir?” 

‘* Yes. He said I was a darned old fool. 
I don’t know’s I blame bim. I hado’t got 
my switch on, and I think I do look alittle 
mature mornin’s. The next one, he come 
to the front door and sot down in the par- 
lor, do my best. He said he’d wait for 
you, ’n there he sot. He had a span he 
wanted you to buy. I told him you 
couldn’t keep a span, because you hadn't 
only me, and I cuuldn’t take care of two; 
it would interfere with the cookin’. He 
asked eight hunderd and twenty-five dol- 
lars for’em. I asked him what he took 
you for.” 

** Dear me, Puelvir! 
olf easily.” 

** Well, this one took the life out of me. 
He sot, an’ sot. I warn’t agoin’ to leave 
him alon’ in the parlor, so I sot too. He 
looked at the picters and the photograp al- 
bums, ’n he said he’d heard you was quite 
well along in years; but ue’d never had the 
pleasure of seein’ you to make your ac- 
quaintance. I told him you was only 
twenty-five, and had refused more offers 
than any lady I knew of.” 

* Why, Puelvir!” 

‘*T did. I knew the kind of feller I'd got 
hold of. There wan’t no other way to 
teach him manners. He kinder meeked 
down after that. So by-and-by I told him 
I'd got a pudden’ to make, and that you'd 
gone to Carriesquall to buy a horse you 
liked, sc he’d have to excuse me. So 1 
showed him the door, and he drove his 
span away, spiliu’ fora fight.” 

It was in the midst of these agitating and 
depressing days that there came a telegram 
from Tom. It was dated: 

** Union Paciric Rattway, 
Latitude and Longitude unknown, 
June — 18—.” 


*Copyrighted, 1886, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 


You do turn them 





and rap: 

“Tf there is a man in Fairharbor you can 
trust, trust him. Have known good horses got 
that way. Can’t get back till August 

Tom.” 

Corona filed the telegram for reference, 
and meanwhile pursued her search, with 
various and serious results. All the poetry 
of life was now crushed under the mailed 
feet of horses. The glamour of the sea and 
shore fled before the whip of the jockey. 
Ste wondered how long it would take 
whatever comfort she did get out of ber 
horse when she got him at ail to compen- 
sate for the Joss of spiritual tone which a 
moatu of borse hunting had cost her. 
And then it occurred to her, perhaps for 
tue first time quite intelligeatly, to wonder 
how it was with people who iad to occupy 
tuemselves with matters which interfered 
With the spiritual tone, and how fair it 
was to try them on the same sort cf 
key board or tuoing-fork by which one 
would set the moral music of different 
lives? 

She pursued these very natural reflec- 

tious with the zest of novelty while she 
and Mary drove all abcut the woudertul 
Cape in tne long summer days. For still 
they rode and rode. ‘They rode with 
pretty horses aud ugly horses, serious 
horses and frivolous horses, safe horses 
aud dangérous horses. There was one who 
went to sleep in the harness while they 
were doing errands, and suored. There 
was one which they decided to buy, and 
the bargain was ali but irrevocably closed, 
when Oid Father Morrison rowed tue 
leogth of the Harbor agaiast a head wind, 
and arrived in an exhausted condition just 
in time to say that he knew a man who 
knew another man who said his diseased 
wife’s sister used to Own that horse, and 
then he was spavined and blind in one 
eye. There was one very interesting 
aniunal that Mary took a fancy to, aud he 
died of an attack of the heaves wuile they 
were driving in the woods six miles trom 
home. Mary thougut he had the whoop- 
ing-cough, and deciared the trouble was 
that the horse was too young. Tuere was 
another, who deeply a trac.ed Corona, but 
when her interest in him had reached an 
advanced stage, one pleasaut morning he 
had the b.ind staggers, and ran away with 
them, and turew them both out into a 
blackberry thicket, and the owner sent in 
a bill for the buggy. 
Matters were in this discouraging posi_ 
tion when, one day, Pueivir said a very 
pleasant-complected gentleman had come 
to see about # horse, and she had told him 
her mistress would be down directly. When 
Coroua answered this summons, sue was 
surprised to find an old Fairharbor acquain- 
tance Who had moved to a neigboring tuwan, 
and whom she had not seen for some time. 
His name was Thumb, Mr. Thumb. He 
was a carpenter. She greeted him cor- 
dially. Had he not once been a neighbor? 
And Fairbarbor neighbors all wore « kind 
of glarucur to Corona. Each one seemed to 
belong to her, to compose her life in con- 
centric layers, as the rings compose a tree. 
**[ dian’t know’s you’d recoliect me,” 
said Mr. Thumb. 

Corona assured him that she had never 
forgotten him. 

**T heard tell you wanted a horse,” said 
Mr. Tuumb. 

Corona’s heart sank; but she admitted 
the fact. 

** Hain’t been very lucky; have ye?” 

Not very. But she hoped to succeed in 
time. 

‘*Do youremember my little boy?” asked 
the old neighbor, abruptly. 

**Oh! perfectly,” said Corona. ‘* Which 
litle boy? Bob, or Freddy? Or Benjamin 
Frankliu, or ”"— 

**Not any of them,” interrupted the 
father. ‘‘ I meau my other little boy; my 
little dwarf boy.” 

**Ah! Yes, indeed I do.” 

‘*The little deformed 
back, they called him.’’ 

** Of course I remember him. 
wasn’t he? 

** Yes, marm, Tom was his name. It was 
a very unfort’nate name. But, you see, 
me’a his mother dido’t know he was go- 
ing to be like that when we named him 
and, seeing he was christened so, his 


fellow—hunch- 


Tommy, 





mother didn’t like to alter it; for she’s 


pious, being a perfessor. He minded his 
name, I tbink, some. lt made him shy of 
the other children. H2 always liked to be 
round a house with women-folks.” 

‘* Yes, lremember,” said Corona, soft- 
ly. ** He was a dear little fellow. How is 
he now?” 

‘**Do you remember how you used to 
have him over to sce you when you was a 
summer boarder, befure you ever built, or 
his mother’a me moved out o’ town?” 

**l had almost furgotten that. I only re- 
member what a dear little, gentle thing he 
Was.” 

‘Wall, you did. You used to ask him 
over to sit in your hammock and play pie- 
ture-books ou y ur floor. He was very 
fond of you.” 

‘He saiu,” added Mr. Thumb, after a 
pause, *‘ that he felt like other voys when 
he weat to see that lady. He liked you. 
You were good to him. Don’: you remem- 
ber, too, when be had the fever, settin’ up 
nights w.ta Lim one spel.? And Laklug ot 
hun to ride Wuen he got beter?” 

It Was sucu a# litle tuiug to do,” said 
Corona, with her eyes full, ‘** I was weil. 
1 was perfv.ctiy avle. Any bo ty would.” 

** D> you tink su?” askeu Mr. Tuumb, 
slowly. ** Well, L don’t kuow. But his 
mother and me rememvec it. You made 
nim a J.sck-v’-janterm, tov; be c lied it a 
J ick-me-iautern; be uad sucu queer litde 
ways. Sol tnougut I'u come over to see 
you. I’-- 

Mr. Thumb hesitated, rose, sat down 
again; the color came all over his plain, 
straightforward face. 

** IT dou’, know how to say the thing I’ve 
come for tu say, now L’ve got here, exact- 
y- li ain’s a common sort of business.” 

**Is Tummy preity well?” asked Corona, 
cheerfully, tu help him on. 

‘**]—guess so,” said the father, looking 
hard in‘o his hat. ‘‘Il hope the little fellow’s 
well these days. He died last Mareh.” ... 

** Oh!” cried Corona, in her quick, im- 
pulsive way. ‘‘Ob! you poor people! Oh! 
1 never heard about it!” 

But she did not say she was sorry. Who 
could be sorry for Tommy? 

‘“*Of course he’s well,” she whispered. 
** And straight, and—like the other boys 
Dear little Tommy!” 

She found it hard not to say, How glad 
Iam! But aglance at the father’s face re- 
strained her. Great, sparse tears were fall- 
into the carpenter's old felt hat. He 
brushed them away with the back of his 
hand. 

(Do working-people do this because grief 
cannot wait for lime to wash the fingers?) 
he brushed away the tears and rose to go 
away. 

**He died very quick and easy, marm. No- 
body knew whatailedhim. But he’s dead. 
His mother and me we miss him more’a 
you think we would. And when 
I heerd you wanted a horse—and the way 
them traders was puttin’ on you—I says to 
his mother, I'll sell her my mare if she 
wants it. And I come over to say so. 
Would you like to see her? Ste’s tied out- 
side.”’ 

Coronaremembered Tom’s telegram, and 
she glanced at Mr. Thumb keenly. 

‘**You are very good,” she began, not 
knowing what to say. 

‘*No,” said Mr. Thumb, putting his hat 
on. “Its notthat. Dare say I shall sell 
the mare anyways to somebody. 1 want 
the ready money. I shall have to ask you 
her vally. She'll fetca it, any time. If 
you'll trust me, I won’t take a cent beyant 
it. She’s sound, and she’s kind, and she’s 
all I'll sell for. And she’s a pretty fair road- 
ster. Tommy was very fond of that mare.” 

**[ don’t sell her so much to make a 
trade,” added Mr. Thumb, lifting his head, 
**AsI do because I want to sell youa good 
horst. I says to his mother: ‘Sie’s ben 
kind to me.’ If you feel inclined to trust 
me, ma’am; you needu’t, if you don't 
choose, you know; there’s no obligation 
to it. But you’ve been kind to me, and 
I'd like to see you have a good horse!” 

‘*T think,” he said again, ‘*that mebbe 
Tommy ’d like it if he was round, you 
know. He aint,” added the father, 
pitifully. 

Tue lady and her old neighbor looked 
into each other’s eyes for a moment, then 
Corona held out her hand. 





‘*Let us go out and sce the horse,” she 








said, ina low voice. ‘IfI like her, I shall 
take her on trust, Mr. Thumb.” 

Mr. Thumb’s eyes, though they were 
still wet because of Tommy, twinkled 
pleasan'ly. He thought of his ready 
money; but it was without alarm. Anew 
phrase had been udded to the ** horse talk” 
with wh ch be was familiar; he repeated 
it to himseif with a decorous chuckle. 

** Sue li take ber on trust, willshe? Come, 
I like that now!” as he untied the mare 
from the clothes-post and brought her out 
into the road. 

Sue was a pretty creature. Corona took 
in her poiots rapidly, with an eye which ex- 
perieace was traluing to the imperfect 
extcut to which experience can do much 
for any of us. Tue mare was a good color, 
achesinut; she hada straight back-bone, 
aod vroud, soird hips; a ciean.cut hoof, and 
eyes which indicated that she carried her 
heart iu ber uraius. Her teeth said that 
she was about five years old. She carried 
her Lead datutily, had a fine and sensitive 
sb10, wud au uir of refinement, which tells 
#3 QuicKly in a horse as ina woman. She 
secmivd to be in excellent health. Mary 
said she did not be.ieve anything would ail 
tuat nurse uuless it should be nervous ex- 
haustion,. 

Pueivir said: 

‘Ii you’ve got to have another critter, 
that’s the critter!” 

Matthew Launcelot came out and sniffed 
al the mare’s delicate ankles, critically. He 
had taken no interest in this horse busiaess ; 
it hai filled him from the first with a melan- 
choly wh:ch at times amounted to misan- 
throphy; he turned his back atter a 
Momeat’s inspection, with the air of a con- 
noisseur whose vpinion was undervalued; 
returned to the parlor sofa in disdain; then 
suddenly, seeming to be overcome by 
emotion more powerful than mere social 
prudence could manage, he darted out, 
planted himself directly in frunt of the 
horse, eyed her with savage intentness, and 
proceeded to li.t up nis voice in a series of 
prolonged and deafening howls, which 
reverberated from cliff to bowider with the 
force of anguish bursting from a soul mis- 
understood. 

‘**The creetur’s jealous of the critter,” 
said Puelvir. ‘I wouldn’t have s’posed he 
had the brains. | think the more on him.” 
Corona patted the dog, who received her 
caresses scornfully; but she looked into the 
eyes of the horse herself with a premonition 
that was half sadness. 

**Shalll love youtoo?” she thought. For 
Corona had learned that increase of love is 
always increase of sympathy, and hence of 
pain; and that it was a toss-up in the dice 
of fate whether so much as the heart of a 
dumb thing is to be won without more cost 
than comfort, The lajylike horse returned 
der gaze with a certain solemuity. She 
seemed to say she understood. She seemed 
to say: 

**On the whole, doesa’t it pay?” 

** Dll try her on the beach,” said Corona, 
abrupily. 

She took the mare out for an hour; she 
would let novody go with her; she felt 
that they must understand each other by 
themselves. The pret y creature was an 
excelleut roadster. Sve had her little fears 
and tremors and frolics, as any horse of 
spirit oughtto nave; but she yielded to the 
voice, aud Kaew nv tricks. Corona came 
home in love—nopelessly in love, and in 
c :ains t@ the iittle pony. She preserved her 
woildly preseuce of mind so far a3 to say 
that sne woul keep the horse in a neigh- 
tor’s stable for t venty-four hours on trial, 
with Mr. Thumb’s permission; but, in fact, 
sne Meant to buy, and he knew she meant 
to. Tue deed was practically done. 

** What is her name, Mr. Thumb?” asked 
Corona, at the last moment, as Mr. Thumb 
prepared to catch the ferry to catch the 
train that would take him home without 
the mare. 

** We called her Betty,” said Mr. Thumb, 
apclogetically. 

‘I shall cail her the Lady of Shalott,” 
said Corona, decisively. 

‘* The what?” asked Mr. Thumb, with 
his mouth open. ‘*Toe Lady-as-she- 
Ought? Well. Don’t know’s I ever heerd 
a horse cailed by that name betore. Don’t 

know but it becomes her, too. Tommy 
called her Betty; that’s all.” 





“I might call her the Lady Betty, half 
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the time,” said Corona, quickly, ‘‘just to 
remember Tommy by. She shall always 
be Betty to you, Mr. Thumb. When do you 
want your ready money, if I keep the horse? 
I shall have to go to Boston to get it. Will 
day after to-morrow do?” 

Mr. Thumb’s face lighted with the gleam 
that never was on sea or land in Fairhar- 
bor commerce. ‘** Day after to-morrow,” 
ia a community where the lavish, reckless 
habits of the sea invade the mortgaged shore 
to an extent that makes ready money a psy- 
chical phenomenon—*‘ day after to-mor- 
row !” 

‘*] wouldn’t put ye out,” said Mr. 
Thumb, hurrying, radiant, home to tell it 
all to Tommy’s mother. 

‘* Day after to-morrow!” said Mary. ‘‘I’m 
afraid it will be hot. But Vil go with 
you.” 

** Day after to-morrow!” echoed Puelvir. 
**T'll cook a cabbage and have a biied din- 
ner, while I get the chance, and nobody 
nigh to hender.” 

It happened that the little faraly thus 
idly went about, each repeating the words 
with some trifling personal emphasis of 
her own—"* Day after to-morrow!” as each 
afterward remembered. 

*® When do you want me to begin to work 
for wages?” asked Zero as he took away 
The-Lady-as-she-Ought to get her dinner. 
** Day ufter to-morrow?” 

**Here’s another of them Christian Union 
Telegrab s,” said Puelvir, coming into the 
parlor that evening with her switch on and 
her white apron. **Tiae buy wants twenty- 
five cents, he says, for bringing of it down. 
I tuld him I'd give him five, fur you 
supported the Company, and they’d ought 
to deliver their own goods like other folks 
do.” 

The telegram was from Tom. 
dated in Canada, and said: 


It was 


* Can have my old buggy and second harness. 
Welcome. Tell Patrick freight Fairharbor. 
Home in three weeks. Tom.” 

‘** Dear Tom!” said Corona. ‘‘The Holy 
Cathotic Inqusition could not compel bim 
to write me a letter. Hesays itis so much 
cheaper to telegraph. But he does re- 
member.” 

She went singing about ‘‘ The Old Maid’s 
Paradise” that evening; ber heart felt 
warm and human, and what Puelvir would 
cali ‘‘like folks.”” She held Matthew 
Launcelot lovingly, and told him the Lady 
of Shalott should never turn bim off the 
parlor furniture and the lace pillow-shams, 
nor even from the fine white shawls he 
always preferred for cushions on muddy 
days. Matthew Launcelot kissed her grate- 
tully, and heaved along, long sigh. Those 
who love dogs know how much these deep 
sighs signify in their emotional history. 
Matthew Launcelot was very happy. Puel- 
vir was happy, too. After her dishes were 
done, she sat out on the rocks and watched 
the sun go down, with a ciean cooking- 
apron over her head. Puelvir could sing 
herself, when she was happy. She sang a 
verse of a hymn she liked: 

“Set ye—e—ee your tre—a—as--ure i—in the 
skyes ! 

Where thie—e—eeves break throu—ough nor 

steal!” 
She sang ona high and solemn quaver. 
The summer boarders, strolling on the 
bright, wet beach, looked up and smiled to 
hear her. It was a gentle, affectionate 
night. The waves patted the grim rocks, 
like children’s fingers. The sky was the 
color of the rose which we call La France. 
The air was fresh and tender. All the out- 
growth of the sea had a joyous mood. 
Peace was on Paradise. Even Zero went 
overto the stable to stroke the Lady of 
Shalott, lest she should be homesick. (If 
the truth must be told, the Lady resented 
this, because Zero had been stripping 
mackerel.) But Mary lighted a lamp, and 
Sat down in a halo of mosquitoes to write 
to Mr. Sinuous. She missed him. This is 
the unfortunate difference between an old 
maid and a young wife. Corona and Puel- 
Vir, who missed nobody, felt that they had 
the advantage. 
To be continued. 

—_—— 
aoe you any reason to offer why sen- 
the jug ould not be passed upon you?” asked 

Re of the female pawnbroker, who had 

D arrested for extortion. ‘Please, your 

nor, I throw myself on the mercy ef the 

Tam a poor joan woman.” 











A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE: 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





Tue House of Reigensmoor, known as 
Erlaucht, or most illustrious, was in sore 
need of ready money, and the reigning 
count, John Nepomuk, found it difficult to 
make even a faint approach to the splendid 
show of his forefathers. He was a widower, 
and his only surviving son, the Count Ulric, 
a handsome young man of twenty-four, had 
just returned from some years’ study at 
Heidelberg, where he had distinguished 
himself, thcugh his taste ran more to 
natural sciences than to the classics. Some 
little feasting was in order on the occasion, 
but for even that there were little means, 
while for the five years of travel which 
every heir apparent of the house was ex- 
pected to take before he settied down there 
were no means at all. The estate was ex- 
tensive, though shorn of many of its ap- 
pendages; but it was loaded with debt. 
There remained the ancestral domain of 
Reigensmoor, drained from marsh and re- 
markably fertile, and the forest of Baer- 
holz. Beyond the last was the barony of 
Waidheim, and the seignories of Wit'en- 
stein and Luftigberg. Tne Counts of 
Reigensmoor were titular barons of Wald- 
heim and lords of Wittenstein and Luftig- 
berg; but the title was oon and not aus—a 
title without possession. The estates bad 
passed into the hands of the Baron von 
Messelbach, an old ana grasping Viennese 
banker, whose wealth was counted by the 
millions, and whose title had come through 
his services to the Imperial exchequer. 
The forest ground of Waldheim lay next to 
that of Baerholz, and the line of demar- 
kation had never been formally settled. 
Thus it was that the young Couut Ulric, 
who had gone out hunting the day after 
his return, attended by a single groom, 
strayed, without knowing it, into the 
grounds of their neighbor. 


The dogs had failed to start any game, 
and Ulric stood awhile uncertain as to what 
to do next, wien he heard a scream of dis- 
tress, and made for the sound. At the 
turning of a woodpath there stood, perched 
upon a narrow bowlder, two females, who, 
when they saw him, pointed frantically 
downward. "Phe young man looked, and 
saw a huge and angry wild boar who was 
making effort to reach those above, and 
every charge he made brought about a new 
demonstration of fear. The Count’s gun 
had one barrel rifled, and loaded with ball. 
As the brute turned around to confront the 
new-comer, he received this ball in his eye, 
and fell to the ground dead. The women 
descended. The elder was a smartly- 
dressed girl of twenty or thereabouts, 
whose appearance betokened the waiting- 
maid, and the other was nearly a child— 
just at that age when girls are all angles 
and awkwardness. The waiting-maid was 
profuse in her thanks. They had walked 
out, the guddige frdulein and herself, for a 
stroli, and had missed their way, when the 
monster had appeared, and, but for the 
rock they climbed, would have killed them 
at once. But the noble gentleman—it was 
the young Count von Reigensmoor, was it 
not?—bad saved their lives. This and 
much more, while the younger said nothing 
but ** Thank you, sir,” and did not even 
look at her deliverer. 

Ulric, directing the groom to have the 
slain boar sent to the master of Waldheim, 
in whose domain it had been killed, escorted 
the young lady and her maid through the 
forest until they were within sight of the 
Schloss von Waldheim, when he bowed, and 
retraced his steps. He had scarcely glanced 
at either of them during the walk, and had 
merely noticed that the younger was 
a timid little girl, awkward in her mo- 
tions, with a fine head of hair, and long, 
dark-brown eyelashes; but of her color of 
eyes he could form no notion, since she kept 
them obstinately bent upon the ground. 
He thought little of the affair, nor of those 
he had met; but his hunting was over for 
the day. There seemed to be little pros- 
pect for game, and he quietly msde his way 
homeward. 

He found his father in anything but a 
genial mood. The brow of tie elder count 
was contracted, and there was but liitle 
conversation held between father and sun. 
Count John was not unkind; but he was 
moody, and the prey of unpleasant 





thought. Once he seemed on the point of 
some revelation; but he checked himself, 
and made some trivial remark about the 
weather. Ulric dutifully awaited his fath- 
e1’s pleasure, and went about his amuse- 
ment, such as it was, or visited various 
parts of the estate, or fished, or shot, when 
there was anything to be taken by rod or 
gun. And so it went on, until the tenth 
day after his return, when he came back 
from a visit to the village of Reigensmoor. 
As he neared the Schloss, he noticed a 
little, dark gentleman emerging from the 
doorway, attended by his father. The two 
sbook hands, the little gentleman entered 
a coach in waiting, and the latter rolled 
away, as Count John Nepomuk went into 
the house. 

At dinner that day, the father seemed in 
better spirits than usual. When the meal 
was through, and the wine placed on the 
tuble, the servants were told that he would 
ring if they were needed—a sign that the 
Count desired a confidential conference 
with his son. But he seemed loath to begin, 
and it was sometime before he began to 
uuburden himself. At length he asked: 

‘**How much are your college debts, 
Ulric?” 

‘* Nothing, sir,” was the reply. 
not owe a florin.” 

‘*] think you must have inherited your 
prudence from your mother. You cer- 
tainly did not get it from me. When I 
was your age I was in debt very much, 
and have never been out otit. I have been 
drifting from bad to worse. You know 
well enough that Waldheim and Witten- 
stein and Luftigberg have slipped out of 
our hands. Reigensmoor would have to go 
likewise; but I cannot alienate it. Your 
consent would not be sufficient. The 
younger branch, the House of Reigeasmoor- 
Olm, bave a reversionary interest as possi- 
ble heirs. 1 have been engaged the last 
two weeks in looking int» our affairs. I 
find, after every possible sacrifice we can 
make, after disposing of the family jewels 
and plate, after cutting the timber off 
Baerholz all that we may, and stripping 
the place of everything portable, our debts 
and liabilities will be over five hundred 
thousand florins. Most of the obligations 
are in the hands of our neighbor, the Baron 
von Messelbach, who paid me a visit to- 
day.” 

‘*A grasping old ”"— 

‘Stop. You must not blame him. He 
has been most kind and considerate. The 
debt is there, and the means to discharge 
it seems to be to place the estate in com- 
mission.” 

‘** A fearful disgrace!” exclaimed Ulric. 

‘“* Yes, and especially inconvenient just 
now. Your travels will have to be con- 
fined to America, where we shall have to 
go, drop the von, engage in trade, and wait 
for years until prudent nursing here will 
discharge our debts.” 

‘' Well, my dear father,” said Ulric, ‘I 
trust in that, or in any other position, you 
will not find me forgetful of my duty asa 
son.” 

‘*There is a chance to escape this,” con- 
tinued the Count; ‘ but it depends on you. 
Are you heart-whole?” 


**Quite, I assure you,” said the son, 
laughing. ‘Is it matrimony, then, which 
is to cure the trouble?” 

‘** Listen. The Baron von Messelbach 
has proposed to pay all the debts of 
Reigensmoor; to settle on you the estates 
of Wittenstein, Waldheim and Luftigberg; 
to allow you liberal means for travel, and 
to make your wife his sole heiress.” 

** And the wife is to be—?” 

‘* His orphan granddaughter.” 

‘His granddauguter! Why she is a mere 
child, awkward and apparently ignorant at 
that!” 

**I did not know you had met her.” 

Ulric related to his father the adventure 
in the forest. 

* So that explains it, then. This little gia) 
is the apple of the Baron’s eye—she rules 
him absolutely. The match is doubtless 
of her prompting. She is not so young as 
you think—neuarly fifteen. At that age all 
girls are awkward. She has been kept 
home since her mother died, avd is un- 
doubtedly ignorant. But the Baron pro- 
poses to place her in charge of a kins- 
woman,a lady of rank, and to engage 
teachers while you are away. She will 


“TI do 





be also under my guardianship. How long 
do you require in order to consider the 
proposition. ’ 

** You desire the match?” 

‘It is not so much a matter of feeling as 
necessity.” 

‘*That settles it, father. I accept, with 
the condition that I leave the bride at the 
close of the ceremony and set out on my 
travels for five years; then, if alive, I shall 
return to Reigensmoor, and to my— wife.” 

** Your wishes coincide with those of the 
Baron, who desires you to travel; and the 
young lady does not object. I may con- 
sider it settled then. The House of Reigens- 
moor will have even more than its former 
consequence. I need not say that the 
sooner the wedding takes place, and the 
sooner your travels begin, the better. 
You agree with me? I thought you 
would.” 





aa 

London is noticeably stirred to its center. 
It requires the coming of a foreign sover- 
eign, a famous opera singer, a professional 
cut-throat, known as adistinguished gener- 
al or 4 mountebvank of some sort to create 
excitement in the English Bibylon. But 
the advent of a traveler who had penetrated 
further into the Brazilian wilderness than 
apy one had before, who had added immense- 
ly to the knowledge of the sylva, flora and 
fauoa of tbe upper branches of the Amazon, 
and whose letters to Ueber Land und Meer, 
Natur, and other German periodicals, had 
attracted the attention of scientists in both 
continents, made # sensation in the learned 
circles of the place. Count Ulric von Rei- 
gensmoor had been four years in Brazil, 
and nine months in Mexico and the United 
States, and proposed to spend three months 
in England and France before he returned 
home. He came quietly enough; but a few 
lines in the Zimes announced his arrival, 
and his hotel was visited by fifty ecientists 
to whose names were tagged enough let- 
ters to make up fifty alphabets. But others 
than scientists were anxious to know Lim. 
The lion-hunters were after him. Yuung— 
for he was not thirty—handsome and sun- 
burned, speaking many languages,and Eng- 
lish,with only the faintest trace of a foreign 
accent, people were anxious that he should 
roar and shake his mane at sociul enter- 
tainments. Between the meetings of soci- 
eties and associations, and routs, kettle- 
drums and dinner-parties, his time was to 
be all taken up. He looked at the prospect 
in dismay, and had serious thoughts of a 
voyage to Iceland, when a simple thing 
enough reconciled him to his fate. 


He had intended, as in duty bound, to 
pay his respects to the Austrian Minister, 
as the representative of the august emper- 
or, his sovereign; but to his astonishment, 
that high and mighty individual first called 
on him. 

‘* Really,” said Count Ulric, as the serv- 
ant brought in the card; ‘‘I must have 
grown famous indeed. ‘Lhis is a remarka- 
ble piece of condescension. ‘The Baron 
von Becker.’ It is a new diplomat, this. 
At least, | do not remember to have heard 
of him before.” He descended tue stuirs 
to receive the ambassador, and personally 
usher him to his apartments. 

The greeting of the Minister was etfu- 
sive. 

‘* My dear Count,” said he, grasping Ul- 
ric’s hand and pressing it, **I am delighted to 
see you. Sosoon as I heard of your arri- 
val, I waived etiquette of court, as such a 
thing, under the circumstances, should not 
bind us, and called on you. You are look- 
ing well. I congratulate youon the success 
you have achieved. WhenI was recently 
in Vienna your name was in all men’s 
mouths; and his Imperial Majesty spoke to 
me most approvingly of you. Have you 
received letters from your father recently?” 

‘*] found two awaiting me here when [ 
came, your Excellency. I am glad to say 
that he is quite well.” 

And so they talked about family matters 
after they had been seated; and the Baron 
displayed a marvelously accurate acquaint- 
ance with the Reigensmoor affairs, and 
also, it appeared, knew the Baron von 
Messelbach very well. On approaching 
him, however, the Count changed the sub- 
ject. It was getting too close to his wife, 
and he began to talk about Brazil. 

** And how long do you propose to 1emain 
in London?” inquired the Baron, 
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‘For nearly two months. I shall take in 
Paris on my way to Reigensmoor.” 

‘* Have you an engagement to-day?” 

4s No.” 

‘*Then dine with me at eight. A family 
dinner. No one present but ourselves, and 
—and my niece.” 

‘It will afford me pleasure. 
-cellency does me great honor.” 

‘Oh! between us,” said the diplomatist, 
‘** under the circumstances, form is unneces~ 
sary. There is no particular compliment. 
My house is open to you at all times, as 
though it were your own. But I must be 
off. Ihave an engagement with the For- 
eign Secretary. At eight, or before that, I 
shall expect you. Don’t stir, I beg.” 

And the Baron left. 

Count Ulric was astonished still more. 
** A little fussy, the good Baron! But for 
an ambassador to treat me with such 
marked courtesy—decidedly my papers on 
the Amazon must have made a sensation, 
and may be better than I supposed. How- 
ever, I shall dine with him. His niece! 
That will be a bore. Judging from the 
physique of the uncle she will not be a 
beauty.” 

At fifteen minutes before eight he was at 
the Embassy, where the Baron received 
him. There was a young lady in the room. 

‘‘In half an hour we dine,” said the Min- 
ister. ‘‘I have just received some dis- 
patches which require immediate attention. 
Excuse me for a few minutes; and I leave 
you to the care of my niece meanwhile.” 


Your Ex- 


The lady to whose charge he was com- 
mitted was young and graceful, with fea- 
tures regular, and even beautiful, and her 
figure was well set off by an irreproachable 
dress. Her eyes were large and lustrous, 
and seemed to kindle in conversation. She 
displayed a little embarrassment at first, 
and had a trick of blushing which was 
strangely at variance with her self-possessed 
air. It passed away presently, and the con- 
versation became interesting to both par- 
ties. It ran upon Brazil, with whose geog- 
raphy the fraulein displayed a wonderful 
familiarity, and the Count soon found that 
she had read all his papers in the various 
periodicals, and mastered them thoroughly. 
{t touched his vanity, of course, and the 
two got along famously. He thought he 
had never met a more fascinating young 
person, and felt quite annoyed when din- 
ner was announced, though he escorted her 
to the table, and was seated directly oppo- 
site. But the talk at table was resumed on 
the same subject, the Baron requesting 
some account of the habits and customs of 
the savage tribes on the upper branches of 
the Amazon. They both listened to his ac- 
count attentively, but the Fraulein von 
Becker seemed to devour everything he 
said. Ulric’s memory brought before him 
a sudden vision of the awkward bride to 
whom he had been wedded nearly five 
years before; and he sighed as he con- 
trasted her appearance and manner with 
that of the beautiful and intelligent young 
lady who was his 07s.a-vis. 

The Baron pressed Ulric to make uncon- 
ventional visits to the Embassy, and the 
latter availed himself of this invitation. 
The young Count was lionized and feted, 
and was obliged to give the Geographical So- 
ciety and other scientific bodies extempore 
lectures; it was necessary that he should 
be present at receptions and routs entirely 
got up for his special exhibition; but from 
this wearisome life he was glad to take 
refuge at the Minister’s house. The Minis- 
ter himself was always at the Foreign 
Office, or elsewhere, engaged in conducting 
important negotiations, and the task of en. 
tertaining their visitor fell to the Baron’s 
lovely niece. This was very charming to 
Ulric. It was safe, too; for, being a mar- 
ried man, there was no danger of entan- 
glement. He had met with many cultured 
and beautiful young ladies abroad; he met 
them daily in London society; but there 
were none to match this paragon. He 
studied earnestly a woman who to the car- 
riage and manner of an accomplished gen- 
tlewoman, added culture, intelligeuce and 
medesty. As for the Fraulein von Becker, 
she made no secret of the pleasure she felt 
in his society; and her fine eyes lit up 
whenever he entered, and she seemed to 
hang upon every word he uttered. These 
young people were playing with fire. 

But the two most concerned were to 





awaken suddenly from theif dreaming in 
Fools’ Paradise. 

Ooce afternoon, after the Count had read 
a paper before an association, upon the con- 
nection of the Axolotl of Mexico, with the 
Amblystoma, he dropped in at the Embassy, 
where he chatted as usual with the niece. 
In the course of conversation the lady re- 
marked: ‘‘ We are to lose you, Count Ulric, 
in a week, then?” 

“Tt was fixed that I shcud visit Paris 
then, and remain in France until I return 
to Reigensmoor.” 

‘** They will be, doubtless, glad to see you 
at home.” 

**]—I hope so.” 

‘¢ The—the Countess especially,” and she 
blushed. 

Ulric did not reply to this. He could not 
speak, but felt the blood rushing to his 
face. 

**You—you go on Monday?” asked the 
Fraulein. 

‘*On Monday—yes!” 

The hand of Ulric absently was put for- 
ward to grasp a psper-cutter which lay on 
the table near them, and by a similar im- 
pulse the lady extended hers in the same 
direction. Their hands chanced to come 
in contact, and a simultaneous thrill, like 
an electric shock, ran through the forms of 
the two. They rose. The lady trembled, 
reddened deeply, and then tottered, rather 
than walked from the room. 

‘*Ulric von Reigensmoor!” he said to 
himself, ‘‘ you are a fool or scamp, or both. 
Iam a moth, whose wings have been singed ; 
but who would have thought that the 
candle could feel? There is but one thing 
consistent with honor—flight.” 

He left without any word or message to 
the Fraulien von Becker. That evening 
the Ambassador received a note from Count 
Ulric, thanking him for bis kindness, and 
saying that it had become necessary for the 
writer to leave immediately for Paris. 


Il, 


There was great excitement among the 
villages of Reigensmoor, Wittenstein, 
Waldheim and Luftigberg, when it was an- 
nounced that the heir-apparent, Count 
Ulric, was about to return after five years 
of travel in foreign parts. It was decided 
that the villagers and the peasants on the 
estates should assemble to meet him on the 
day of his return, that the burgomaster—for 
Reigensmoor had recently attained the dig- 
nity of a burgomaster, who was also the 
keeper of the principal inn—should welcome 
him with a formal address; that the Schiet- 
zen Verein, the Ménnerchor, and other 
organizations should parade, with song and 
music; that the occasion should be a gala 
day, wiading up at night with a dance and 
a cominere—all of which program was 
fulfilled to the letter, with some additions. 
The principal nobles and gentry—that is, 
gentry without titles, but with the indis- 
pensable vow—rather proud of the reputa- 
tion gained by their young neighbor, had 
assembled, and met the coach which con- 
veyed him from the railway station, acting 
as a@ mounted escort. On their way they 
passed through Reigensmoor, which lay 
some miles from the railway, where they 
stopped while the village youths and 
maidens sang a chorus of welcome, com- 
posed by the leader of the village band, 
and the burgomaster fired off his speech 
and received Ulric’s modest and brief re- 
ply. Then they all rode up to the Schloss, 
in front of which was a group of ladies aud 
gentlemen, among them his father, who 
held the young man a moment at arm’s 
length to gaze upon him, and then folded 
him in a warm embrace. 

The various visitors shook hands, and 
congratulated Uiric on his return, and the 
greater part of them departed. But some 
remained, among others, the Baron von 
Messelbach, his grandfather-in-law. This 
recalled his wife to his memory; one of 
whom he had thought a deal on his home- 
ward journey, but whom for the moment 
he had forgotten. Where was she? 

His father understood his inquiring 
glance. 

**Tne Countess Ida awaits you in the 
library,” he said in a low tone; then, in a 
louder voice, remarked: ‘‘ Our friends will 
excuse you while you change your travel- 
soiled dress. Permit me, rather than a 
servant, to show you to your room,” 





When the two were in Ulric’s chamber, 
his father said: 

‘** You will find the Countess, your wife, 
has grown into a lovely woman.” 

“Tam glad to hear it, sir; but I will be 
frank with you,” said Ulric. 

‘*I married in obedience to your com- 
mand, and I shall obey my duty as a hus- 
band. But | have no love, only respect and 
honor to give my wife.” 

‘*I hope you have not compromised 
yourself with another.” 

‘Rest assured, sir, that I have done 
nothing to throw disgrace upon the name 
of Reigensmoor. I know what we owe to 
the lady’s family, and shall not forget it. 
But the heart is not always one’s own.” 

Count John Nepomuk smiled. 

‘* Wait till you have seen your wife,” he 
said. ‘+1 shall return to our guests. You 
will find her in the library.” 

Ulric felt embarrassed; but he rallied 
himself and descended, determined to have 
the interview over. Strangely enough his 
memory of his wife’s face and figure, as a 
girl, was extremely vivid; and when he 
entered the library, he saw in the graceful 
figure before him, which stood, leaning for 
support upon a table on which she rested 
a white and beautiful hand, nothing hke 
that of the past. The face he could not 
see; for the lady was closely veiled. 


He hesitated, and after a little, spoke. 

‘*] have the pleasure to meet my wife?” 
he asked. 

** Ts it a pleasure then, Count Ulric?” 

The voice was muffled and somewhat 
disguised by the thick veil, but it was low 
and sweet. 

Ulric scarcely knew how toreply. He 
merely bowed. 

“T have something to say,” continued 
the lady, ‘-if you will do me the favor to 
listen.” 

‘* Pray proceed; I am all attention. 
you not be seated?” 

‘*Not now. I was merely a child when 
I first saw you, and you saved my life. I 
took a girl’s fancy to you, and so, taking 
advantage of the embarrassment of your 
family, the marriage was forced upon you. 
It was a rash and foolish act—one that 
might have made the misery of two people, 
and one to be sorely repenteg.” 

She paused; but Ulric made no comment. 
What, indeed, could he say? 

‘*Five years! To you nothing. You 
have traveled and won fame. Youscarce- 
ly ever, if ever, thought of one behind—the 
young, awkward, and ill-informed child 
whom you had seen but twice—the wife of 
a marriage of convenience. She thought 
of you, and strove to make herself worthy 
of that love which to her had become every- 
thing. She forgot that you might meet 
another who might steal your heart away. 
You returned, and you met the niece of 
Baron von Becker. 

‘* Madam,” cried Ulric, ‘‘ you have been 
misinformed. Between the lady you speak 
of and myself nothing has occurred that 
might not have passed between brother 
and sister—lies, indeed; nothing more 
than the ordinary courtesies of social 
life.” 

** Will you tell me then, on your honor, 
that you do not love her?” And the 
Countess’s voice trembled with excitement. 

‘*T shall be frank with you. Whatever 
feeling I may have had for her, be assured 
I shall root it out. I shall endeavor to give 
you at least no cause of complaint.” 

‘But what”—and she drew timidly 
toward him—‘‘ what if it were my greatest 
happiness? What if to know that you 
loved her were my greatest desire? If”— 

The voice grew strangely familiar. Ul- 
ric was at first bewildered, and then as the 
light dawned upon his mind he hastily re- 
moved the veil; and the next moment 
clasped his wife to his heart. 

‘*But how came you to mask as the 
Fréulein von Becker?” he asked, when the 
first thrill of surprise and delight had 
passed. 

‘*I was anxious to see you, and with 
your father’s approval, I went to London. 
The Baron von Becker was my father’s 
brother. When my parents died, and my 
grandfather took me to bring up, I was 
generally known by his name, and not my 
own. I saw you did not recognize me, 
and set out to win my husband’s love. Are 
you angry with me?” 


Will 





A caress was the reply. 

‘*Had you waited until my return to the 
room I would have revealed myself. But 
1 was happy when you had gone; for I 
knew at once the reason of your depart- 
ure.” 

There was a tap at the door. 
‘“*Come in!” said Ulric, 
John, with 

entered. 

‘*Have you disecoverrd anything more 
yet than honor and respect for your wife? ” 
asked the father, dryly. 

Ulric merely drew the blushing girl 
closer to him. 

‘* T have heard of many curious things,” 
said his father, ‘‘ but this is the first time 
that I have met a case where a husband, 
nearly five years after his wedding-day, fell 
in love with his wife.” 

Newakk, N. J. 


and Count 
the Baron von Messelbach 


‘ANCIENT NURSERY RHYMES 
CORRECIED. 


BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 
One, two, 
Come, buckle my shoe ! 
Some gentler phrase the times would suit, 
As “ Button, if you please, my boot.” 








Three, four, 

Shut the door ! 
Of rude imperatives beware ; 
Please to close the portiére. 


Five, siz, 

Pick up sticks ! 
Next gather wood, since we desire 
Fuel to light the winter fire. 


Seven, eight, 

Lay them straight. 
The load arboreous, oak and pine, 
Now place in geometric line. 


Nine, ten, 

A good fat hen. 
Our gallinaceous fowl will prove 
Such biped plump as gourmands love. 


Eleven, twelve, 
Dig and delve. 
To Mother Earth devote your spade ; 
Here Health and Wealth their keystone laid, 


Thirteen, fourteen, 

Boys were courting. 
On matrimonial! quest intent, 
The village lads a wooing went. 


Fifteen, sixteen, 

Girls are fixing. 
Behind the Jattice maidens fair 
Their daintiest toilets now prepare. 


Seventeen, eighteen, 

Boys are waiting. 
Without the door, on either hand, 
The restless youth impatient stand. 


Nineteen, (twenty, 

Girls are plenty. 
The census tells its story sad : 
Not every lass can have a lad. 
SouTH HaDLey, Mass. 


-_ 
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WHERE CANDLES GROW ON 
BUSHES. 


BY ALLAN FORMAN. 











“Say, fellows, I want some money.” 
Tom Baker made this announcement, after 
a long pause in the conversation, with the 
air of one who was enunciating a profound 
scientific fact. 


‘“No!” exclaimed Frank Whitney, in 
mock surprise. ‘‘ You don’t really want 
money?” 


The boys all laughed, partly because 
Frank was regarded as the wit of the party, 
and partly because the idea of money 
seemed absurd in the quiet little Long Is- 
land hamlet where they had been sent to 
school. There were four of them, Frank 
and Charlie Whitney, Tom Baker, and 
Fred Jones, and they were spending rather 
a dull fall, and anticipated a dreary winter 
down on the east end of Long Island. 

They were lively boys, and as good as 
the average; but city life had decidedly 
interfered with their studies in past winters, 
and when Professor Von Stamm had pro- 
posed to Mr. Whitney to take his boys 
down on his farm, and fit them for college, 
that gentleman had no difficulty in per- 
suading Mr. Jones and Mr. Baker, who 
were fellow-directors in the same insurance 
company, to let their b»}s go, too. 

For a time all had gone well; but when 
the novelty of being in the country had 
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worn off, and Professor Von Stamm had 
fairly got them down to study, the monot- 
ony of their surroundings began to pall 
upon them. 

** No society,” grumbled Frank, who was 
the oldest, and had begun to take an alto- 
gether too lively interest in evening par- 
ties and dancing. 

‘No base-ball games or matinées,” 
sniffed Charlie. 

‘‘Not enough fellows to play any decent 
game,” complained Fred. 

** No election fires nor fun of any kind,” 
growled Tom. 

And so, as boys will do, they had spent 
their allowances on candy, and were now 
even deprived of the mild excitement of 
purchasing peppermint sticks at the village 
store. This spirit of discontent did not 
make it any the easier for Herr Von 
Stamm, who would remark, after an un- 
usually trying day: ‘‘I come to the coun- 
try for rest, and my health. Ader ach! 
with a wealth of pathos in the long drawn 
out exclamation. 

They were lounging in the old barn on 
the afternoon the story opens, in that most 
dangerous condition a boy can possibly be 
in—with notaing to do. 

‘‘T want some money,” repeated Tom 
Baker, after the laugh had subsided. ‘‘ And 
what’s more, I mean to have it, too.” 

‘*Tv’s of no use to write home,” remarked 
Frank, gloomily. ‘* We've all tried that.” 

‘*Lev’s ask Von Stamm to advance us 
some on our next quarter’s allowance,” 
suggested Charlie. 

‘No go,” replied Frank. ‘‘ He won’tdo 
it.” 

‘“*Well, I want some shot. There is 
nothing to shoot; but I want some all the 
same,” said Tom. 

‘* Huh,” sniffed Fred. ‘‘ You might use 
bay-berries for that.” 

‘LT thought of that,’’ said Frank slowly ; 
** but the wax would melt off”— 

““Thavean idea,” shouted Tom, inter- 
rupting Frank. ‘Why should we want for 
money when the candles grow On trees.” 

‘Candles grow on trees!” echoed the 
other three in chorus, regarding Tom with 
evident doubts as to his sanity. 

‘Yes; don’t you remember what old 
Terry told us down at the store, when we 
were looking at that green wax; and don’t 
you remember what it says in that stupid 
old history of Long Island?” explained 
Tom, excitedly. 

**Let’s see. I brought my history with 
me, in case I should want to study,” said 
Fred, turning the leaves of his book. 

‘* So likely that you would want to,” in- 
terlopated Frank, slyly. 

‘* Here it is,” he added, paying no atten- 
tion to Frank’s sarcasm. 

“The bay-berry, or wax-berry, cr can- 
dle-berry, as it is variously called (My- 
rica cerifera) abounds on Long Island. The 
berries are coated witha large amount of 
vegetable wax, and the early settlers of 
Long Island were accustomed to gather 
them in the fall and make their winter 
suprly of candles out of the wax. It also 
is made into excellent soap.” 

** Well?” he added inquiringly, as he 
closed the book. 

‘* That don’t tell what it is worth now,” 
objected Fred. 

** Let’s ask Terry,” suggested Fred. 

Accordingly, with considerable chaffiing— 
for none except Tom had any great faith in 
the idea—they sought the old store-keeper. 

‘*Bay-berry wax,” he echoed, in response 
to Frank’s question. ‘* Wall, I dunno how 
much it is worth now, ’cause there aint 
none made. I reckon it’ll cost ye aout 
fifty cents a pound, if ye can git it.” 

““What would you pay for it?” asked 
Frank. 

“Oh! Lor, Idunno. I reckon I'd give 
about forty cents, ef I could git enough to 
make it worth while. Say ten or twenty 
pounds; ye see I’d have to sell it to some 
fancy soap-maker, and he wouldn’t take a 
small lot. Do ye reckon to pick some?” 
This last with undisguised sarcasm. 

“Yes, if you will buy it,” answered 
Tom. 

“Oh! Pll buy all you fellers will pick,’ 
said the old man, laughing good-naturedly 
at the idea of ‘‘ those city chaps” picking 
bay-berries. 

Frank paid no attention to the laugh, but 
pursued his inquiries, 





‘How do you get the wax off the ber- 
ries?” 

‘Bile ’em; a peck o’ berries to a pail of 
water. They’ll make about six pounds of 
wax to the bushel,” answered the old man, 
concisely. 

“Thank you,” said Frank, lading the 
way from the store, and busi/y making cal- 
culations in his head the while. 

‘* Six pounds to a bushel; that’s two dol- 
lars and forty cents. Now, 1 think if we 
get any wax, father can sell it for us at 
better prices than Terry will give, and at 
any rate, it strikes me as a pretty good 
thing,” he said, as they got into the road. 

‘‘Let’s go and pick some candles,” ex- 
claimed Fred, excitedly. 

‘‘Make haste slowly.” said Frank, calm_ 
ly. ‘‘Ivs late now. To-morrow will be 
Saturday, and we can take all day at 1t.” 

You may be sure the boys thought of 
but little else that night; and bright and 
early on Saturday morning they were off 
up the road toward the Sound, where the 
bay-berry bushes were the thickest. They 
were each provided with pails and bags, 
and soon were busy stripping the small, 
shot-like berries from the twigs. 

‘‘There must be most a thousand 
bushels here,” remarked Tom, as he 
emptied his pail for the fourth time, and 
surveyed the jungle of bushes into which 
they had not penetrated. 

‘Yes; a thousand bushels more than we 
will pick,” said Frank, whose hands were 
already beginning to blister from the un- 
accustomed work. For some time they 
picked on in silence, only stopping from 
time to time to empty their pails into the 
bags. 

When Frank announced dinner-time, 
each had nearly filled his bag, making, as 
Frank roughly calculated, about six bushels 
in all, or about thirty-six pounds of wax. 

In the afternoon, with more bags, they 
started off again; and though they did not 
work as rapidly as in the morning, they 
had succeeded in picking sbout a bushel 
apiece, when Herr Von Stamm drove up 
the lane in his old buggy, to see what his 
pupils were up to. 

‘‘ Well, boys, what is the idea now?” he 
asked, as he stopped near the pile of bags. 
‘*Getting ammunition for winter shooting?” 

“No, sir; we're picking candles, re- 
sponded Charlie, looking up from his 
work. 

“Oh! ho! So you are going to make veg- 
etable wax, eh? Well, you had better pile 
the sacks in the buggy, and I'll take them 
to the house. Then you can make a gypsy 
fire and boil it.” 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent 
in boiling the berries, skimming off the 
wax, and making it into cakes by letting it 
cool in large tin pans; then it was refined 
by boiling again, and finally packed into a 
box for shipment to New York. Mr. Whit- 
ney found a ready sale for it at one of the 
large soap factories, and the boys soon re- 
joiced in the possession of twelve dollars 
apiece as a result of their labors. 

‘* Money seems ever so much nicer when 
you make it yourself,” remarked Tom, with 
his mouth full of peppermint sticks (the 
only confection procurable in the village), 
rattling a handful of silver. 

‘* Yes,” murmured Charlie, with the 
nozzle of his shot pouch between his teeth. 
‘“* A fellow don’t feel like spending it all at 
one time.” 

‘You don’t ueed to want for money 
where candles grow on bushes,” remarked 
Frank, laughing. 

** Nor anywhere else, if you are willing to 
give honest labor in exchange for it,” said 
Professor Yon Stumm, with which apho- 
rism of political economy the conversation 
closed. 

Brook. n, N. Y. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 

Vommunvwations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, ew York. 








WORD PUZZLE. 


In a school in New York State, there were five 
young girls who were calied by names that 
could be spelt backward and forward the same. 
Three of these girls had brothers whose names 
spelt both ways alike, and these boys went to 
schoo] very near the girls. Ata certain time of 
the day that is spelt both ways alike they met to 
play together. One of the boys was always 
called by a term of familiarity spelt both ways 
alike, because he was such a good-natured little 





fellow, and one of the girls was called by a term 
of familiarity spelt both ways alike, because she 
was 80 sweet and affectionate. One of the girls, 
being of a serious frame of mind, said that she 
would like to be a woman spelt the same both 
ways; but the other girls gave an exclamation 
spelt both ways alike, expressing dissatisfaction. 
One of the boys had a small pet spelt both ways 
alike, which he called bya name spelt both ways 
alike; whilst another had a very large New- 
foundland dog, which was such a giant that he 
called him by a name spelt both ways alike. 

One day one of the girls was copying some- 
thing spelt both ways alike in her astronomy 
lesson, and she gave an exclamation spelt both 
ways alike, adding: ‘‘ It is splendid, girls, to be 
among the stars.” 

But she had to give up her task because her 
father called to take her to drive ina vehicle 
spelt both ways alike. They took their drive, 
and on their way they saw alittle boy trving to 
do something spelt both ways alike, with a new 
toy he had, and another lad trying to feed a 
chicken sick with a disease spelt both ways 
ahke with some focd spelt both ways alike, 
while a person whom he addressed by a term 
that is spelt both ways alike, stood looking on. 

A. 8. 


SELECTED.— INSERTIONS. 


InsERT a letter in the center of the words whose 
definitions are given in the first column to make 
those given in the second. 


1. To stuff. ‘1. The oily part of milk. 
2. Parts of the body. 2. Volumes. 

3. A collection. 3. Perceived by the ear. 
4. Head covering. 4. Limbs of a bird. 

5. A young animal. 5. Relating to a focus, 
6. A short breath. 6. To color. 

7. Remarked. 7. Savory. 

8. Commotion. 8. A step for ascending, 
9. Au animal, 9. To hinder. 
10. An exclamation. 10. Otherwise called. 
11. Insipid. 11. A raft. 

12. Fastenings. 12. Prongs. 


The central letters of the second column, read 
downward, will give a word meaning freeing 
from servitude. 

Proceed with the following words in the 
same manner as above. 


1. An attack. 1. Fast. 
2. Floor coverings. 2. Markets. 
3. A kind of nail. 3. Wide. 


4. Regulates. 4. Denominations, 

5. Farmittg implements 5. Openings. 

6. Small beds. 6. Articles of clothing. 
7. Lethargy. 7. A mark. 

8. Caverns. 8. Church dignitaries. 
9. The ocean. 9. Relating to morning. 


10. Animals. 10. Lures, 
11. To fall. 11. To decline. 
12. Offers. 12, Fastens. 


The central letters of this second column, 
read downward, name a publication that is of 
authority. 

The central letters of the first list of words, 
added to the central letters of the second list, 
name an important document signed on a New 
Year’s day. 

0. D. B. 
HEADS AND TAILS. 

Selected. 

1. Behead me, and reveal a skillful knack. 

Curtail me, and I’il go upon a track. 

Complete, I carry bale, or cask, ur sack. 


2. Behead me, and I furnish you with light. 
Curtail, a bivalve temps your appetite. 
Complete, I’m warranted to hold you tight. 


3. Behead me, and my tbinness is betrayed. 
Curtail me, and I’m of an inky shade. 
Complete, with costly woods 1’m oft inlaid. 


4. Behead me, and I am to authors dear. 
Curtail, I may be gained, ’tis very clear. 
Complete, I do connive, it will appear. 


5. Behead me, and an angry passion find. 
Curtail, Iam a tree oft tossed with wind. 
Complete, I’m terrible, but als> kind. 


6. Behead, and I’m a solemn Jooking bird. 
Curtail, you'll find me grazing with a herd. 
Complete, in convents ‘tis a common word. 


Bon Bon, 
DIAMOND REMAINDER. 


Om #=0 
omer # *# =O 
o> #* # #* =0 
=—_* *+ «k= 0 
o> «+=>0 


The diamond: 1, aconsonant; 2, a garden 
utensil; 3, confined; 4, conclusion; 5, a con- 
sonant with remainders; 1, a vowel;2, a kind 
of witchcraft ; 3, coverings of the lower parts 
of the body ; 4, in great plenty ; 5, repairs; 6, a 
poetical composition ; 7, a consonant. 

ANAGRAMS, 

Names of books and their authors. 

1. Cave of Lake Diwnf. By T. V. Hillside 
Groom. 

2. Havel? No. By Watte R. Cloister. 


8. Lot Shellt, he is fretty man. By Roswelt, 
Tact. 
Moonar. By Nen H. Thule. 


METAGRAMS. 

Without covering, change initial let er and 
make anxiety. Ching: initial le'ter and make 
venture. Change initia] letterand make to jour- 
ney. Change the initia] letter and mak? an ani- 
mal.Change the initial letter ard make an ani- 
mal. Change the initial letter and make to di- 
minish by little and little. Change the initig) 
letter and make not common. Change the ini- 
tial letter and make a weed. Change the initial 
letter and make an article of merchandise. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 18rTa. 
ENIGMA, 
Valentine. 


COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
ACTOR 


SIBYLLINE BARTERING. 


Fate, the gray Sibyl, with kind eyes above 
Closely locked lips, brought youth a merry 
crew 
Of proffered friends ; the price, self-slaying love. 
Proud youth repulsed them. She and they 
withdrew. 


Then she brought half the troop; the cost the 





same. 
My man’s heart wavered ; should | take the 


And pa the whole? But while I went and came, 
Fate had decided, She and they withdrew. 


Once ar she came, with two. Now life’s mid- 
da: 
Left fewer hours before me. Lonelier grew 
The house and heart. But should the late purse 


pay 
The earlier price? And she and they with- 
drew. 


At last I saw Age bis forerunners send. 
Then came the Sibyl, still with kindly eyes 
And close-locked lips, and offered me one 
friend— 
Thee, my one darling! With what tears and 
cries 
I claimed and claim thee ; ready now to pay 
The perfect love that leaves no self to slay! 


—AnprEW HEpsRooK, in “Atlantic Monthly.” 





AMERICAN-ENGLISH. 


A VERY erroneous impression generally 
exists in this country as tothe manner in 
which the English language is spoken in 
the United States. This has arisen in some 
degree from the circumstance that travel- 
ers have dwelt upon and exaggerated such 
peculiarities of language as have come 
under their observation in various parts of 
the Union; butalso in greater measure from 
the fact that, in English novels and dramas 
in which an American figures—no matter 
whether the character depicted be repre- 
sented as a man of good social position, 
and, presumably, fair education, or not— 
he is made to express himself in a 
dialect happily combining the peculiarities 
of speech of every section of the country 
from Maine to Texas. With the exception 
of the late Mr. Anthony Trollope’s *‘ Amer- 
ican Senator,” I cannot recall to minda 
single work of fiction in which this is not 
the case. Take, for instance, those por- 
tions of ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit,” the scenes 
of which are laid in the United States; 
Richard Fairfield in Bulyer's ‘My Novel”; 
the Colonel in Lever’s ‘‘One of Them”; 
Fullalove, in Charles Reade’s *‘ Very Hard 
Cash”; the younger Fenton in Yates’s 
‘* Black Sheep,” or the American traveler 
in ‘* Mugby Junction ”—in each and every 
instance the result is to convey a most 
erroneous idea as to the manner in which 
our common tongue is ordinarily spoken 
in the United States. 

Ivis the same on the stage. The dialect 
in which Americans are usually made to 
express themselves in Euglish dramas is as 
incorrect and absurd as was tbe language 
putinto the mouths of their Irish charac- 
ters by the playwrights of the early part of 
the eighteenth century. 

As a matter of fact, une speech of edu- 
cated Americans differs but little from that 
of the same class in Great Britain; while, 
as regards the great bulk of the people of 
the United States, there can be no question 
but that they speak purer aod more idio- 
matic English than d> the masses here. In 
every State of the Union the language of 
the inhabitants can be understood without 
the slightest difficulty. This is more than 
can be said of the dialec's of the peasantry 
in various parts of England, these being in 
many instances perfectly unintelligible to 

astranger. Again, the fluency of expres- 
sion and command of language possessed 
by Americans even in the humbler ranks 
of hfe forms a marked contrast to the pov- 
erty of speech of the same cluss in this 
country, where, as an eminent philologist 
has declared, a very considerable propor- 
tion of the agricultural population habit- 
ually make use of a vocabulary not exceed- 
ing three hundred words.—Chambers’s 
Journal, 
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Farm and Gurilen. 


| ‘he Avrwuttural Editor wit be giad to recewe any 
practwai hints, suggestions or information thut 
wil make this department more vatuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specialiy interested.) 


THE OSIER WILLOW. 


BY A. M. WILLIAMS. 








NEARLY every day I receive a number of letters 
from the readers of THe INDEPENDENT asking 
questions about tbe osier willow. It seems 
proper that these writers sbould get the desired 
information through the paper, and this avoids 
a great amount of writing ; and in order that this 
may be done I propose to repeat a few of the 
most frequent questions with the answers. For 
answer to a part of these questions I refer the 
reader to the two articles that bave recently ap- 
peared in Tue INDEPENDENT, a8 these questions 
are there already answered. 

** How long should the cuttings be made?” 

This question is there answered, and the fre 
quent repetition of this and other similar ques- 
tions shows that the writers have not read these 
articles with sufficient care. One question re- 
fers to the limits north and soutb, where the 
willow can be grown yrofitably. I have just re- 
ceived some information from the Gulf States 
that sho vs the willow succeeds as far south as 
New Orleans; how much farther I am unable to 
learn. In the north it has been stated that it 
grows the farthest north of any tree or sbrub, 
The north of Europe produces it in abundance, 
and working it is one of the chief industries of 
the poor, and most of the people from these 
countries understand this work. This answers 
one of the most common questions : 

‘* Where can we get workmen to manufacture 
the stoek?” 

Anywhere where there are foreign laborers ; 
and these are everywhere. 

The sentence is worth repeating and remem- 
beripg, that wherever the stock is grown it is 
more profitable to work at it than to sell it. 
There is market for the manufactured goods 
everywLere, and where a sufficient quantity can 
be obtained wholesale buyers will be found 
ready to take 1t. We hear much about over-pro- 
duction and periods of depression, when stocks 
of most kinds of goods accumulate ; but nothing 
of the kind has ever happened in this class of 
goods so far as I can learn. One wholesale 
dealer published an article in ove of the city 
papers predicting the business would be over- 
done. It looked very much as if he feared com- 
petition where he had almost a monopoly. 
There isa way to test these questions. Buy 
a willow-basket costing one dollar. Weigh it, 
and see the amount of material. The waste of 
stock in working from the peeled willow is 4 
mere trifle. This price, then, is for stock, labor 
and the profit of the wholesaler and the retatler. 
Estimate the peeled willow one hundred dollars 
per ton, and it is evident that, after paying the 
labor, there is a very large margin for profits. 
Not only in the villeges, but in the large cities 
is there a scarcity of this kind of gvods, 
Many questions are asked about soil. I know 
of only one kind of soil that will not grow wil- 
low so as to make it a pavingcrop. On this 
island, and in many places in the Atlantic States 
there is a soil composed of sand loam and gravel, 
and this underlaid by a coarse gravel which 
makes a perfect drainage. The soil is hot and 
dry, and is not suitable tor the wilow. The wil- 
low wil: grow on it; but it will not pay. This 
is the only kind of soil that I know anything 
about waere the willow cannot be grown in pav- 

ng quantities. Tne river bottoms and low lands 
generally are good for willows. The high lands 
also are good, except when the subsoil is gravel. 
Another question is: Can we use vur native wil- 
low for baskets? This is done to a certain ex- 
tent everywhere ; bat there 1s the same d'‘ffer- 
ence in this stock and the native as in the com- 
mon cider apple and the finest grafted fruit. 

**Where can the stock be obtained fur plant- 
ng?” 

1 will endeavor to see that this question is an- 
swered in due season in the advertising columns 
ot THe INDEPENDENT. 

** At what time sbould they be planted?” 

The sooner the better, after the frost is 
out of the ground. 

‘*Is the park of any value for tanning?” 

In this state we have had an abundance of oak 
and bemlock bars, and at so cheap arate that 
there bas been no vccasion to try «xperiments 
witb other materials. Io Europe, I understand, 
willow bark has been extensively used fcr this 
purpose, and chemistr) shows it possesses as 
much value as the oak, I know of only one ex- 
periment that has been tried in this s’ate, and 
that wasa perfect success, The hemlock end 
oak will soon be gone, and then this will prub- 

ably be used instead. 

The only difficulty I know of in this business 
is tbe labor of peeling the bark. Certain par- 
ties are now making experiments with new in- 
ventions for peeling, and probably before an- 
other year we shall bave macbjnery that will 
cheapen this labor very much. 

” Will the willow grow on mucky Jand, where 
there is grass?” 


Where the ground will adwit of it, it should 
be plowed ; but where too soft to plow, the cut- 
tings can be stuck down without any prepara- 
tion. The oldest plantation I have seen was 
made in this way. On this the ground is never 
manured, but is overflowed a part of the year. 
A short time since an extensive cultivator of the 
willow told me this business was a'ready over- 
done ; and yet that mun is every year extending 
his plantation, which is on land that could not 
be bought for 500 per acre. This man’s idea 
was simply this: We have a good thing. Let us 
keep it to ourselves and not encourage competi- 
tion. I think this ie a falee idea. The demand 
will increase faster than the supply, and there is 
now a necessity for an increased production. 
The farmer wants good willow baskets and cannot 
get them; they are not in the market, and we 
have not material to make them except by iw- 
porting it. What an absurd idea to import 
from Europe an article that grows as easily as 
grass. The idea that the Eur pean willcew is 
better than ours is all nonsense, and this idea is 
only entertained by those who know notbing of 
either. We have the choicest of Europ<an 
varieties, and their growth here is all that can 
be desired. 


CENTRAS. Park, LONG ISLAND. 





PROTECTION FOR THE FARMER. 


NortH SHEFFIELD HALu was packed with Yale 
students, one evening last week, to listen to the 
tbird of the course of ten lectures on Protection 
by R. E Thomp:on, professor of political econo- 
my at the University of Pennsylvania. When 
the speaker took the stand he was greeted with 
applause. Professor ‘Thompson chose for his 
subject ‘The Relation of Protection to Agri- 
culture” He is a fine speaker, and perhaps 
the ove man who can successfully address the 
young men of Yale, who are continually under 
the teachings of Professor Sumner, the free 
trader. President Porter introduced him. 

He first inquired if agriculture in this country 
had been stimula'ed under free-trade teachings, 
and made reply in the negative, *‘ Agriculture,” 
he said, ** is the original industry, and it cannot 
thrive without protection. The minute you per- 
suaue the farmer that it will be better for bim 
to adopt the principle of free trade, and thus 
drive our manufacturies out of the country, 
then will you get his vote forit. There is a 
national policy concerning agriculture in every 
country The policy of America has had for 1ts 
object the establishment of a great farming com- 
muuvity. Different policies bave been pursued 
from time to time; but none of these has been, 
the free-trade policy. This Government has al- 
ways Offered a premium upon farming. Our 
public lands were sold at high figures till the 
public debt was paid. After that means were 
continually used to extend the public domain, 
until a protest came out cilaimivg that 
a premium was being put upon farming to 
the injury of other interests. The Govern- 
ment to this day offers 160 acres for a psy- 
ment of from forty to sixty doilars. Is not this 
a premium upon farming, upon immigration? 
We offered free land grants to our soldiers of the 
Mexican and Indian Wars. We gave them noth- 
ing but land; the land thas cost the nation 
$88,000,000. So the nation took the direction 
of agriculture intoits own bands. IL: did not 
leave it to cuance free-tradeideas. The drifting 
policy bas resulted in the denuding of the 
forests, the disappearance of valuabie woods, 
and the consequent desolation of various dis 
tricts, Protection has fostered and is building 
the National Agricuitural Bureau, which will 
eventually become a very important factur in 
this country’s history, with 1ts schools, jabora- 
tories, and its studies of acclimatization. There 
is no such aid for the manufacturcr. The idea is 
to make agricultural education attrac'ive; to 
intuse scientific principles into it, and check the 
tlow from the country to the towns. 

** {hus far I have assumed that agriculture is 
not airectly protected, Protection makes our 
cotton trade the important factor in our wealth. 
Before the Revolution but little was done 1n this 
business. Indigo was the South’s product; but 
after indigu was crushed out of the soutu by 
Britain’s introduction of the culture into Iodia, 
attention here was specially directed to co:ton, 
and the very first thing that was done by the 
South was to ask Congress to lay a protective 
taritf upon it. The request was tought by New 
Eogiand and Alexauder Hamuilion ; but Congress 
knew better than they. The tariff ou woo) is 
the thing that has builtup thatinterest. There 
is a great outcry that raw materials are being 
taxed ; and why ehouldn’t they be? The tariff is 
not for the maputacturere, but for our indus- 
trial independence. We should ratrer extend 
our list of prot. cted articles, grow our own fiax 
and hemp, and mske our own ljinep. Yer, we 
should increase the raw materials on the tariff 
list inste.d of decreasing them. 

* The protectionist’s idea is to make all wecan 
mate at home under reasonable conditions. We 
unport too many things, We have six states 
that will raise ¢xcellent fige. Why should we 
import them, then? Jt will b2a good day for 
our farmers when our imports are confined 





wholly to the prodnets of the tropics, ae, 


Our idea is to reduce the production of staple 
foods to our actu)! wants, and for our neighbors 
of the South to raise sugar, rice, flax, dye stvffs, 
chincona, etc. The home market will suffice. 
‘Mix seasons and golden hours,’ as the poet 
says, and not carry coals to New-Castle. We 
want varied interests. Our markets are grow- 
ing more risky. What we want is to find a 
market for our own crops at home. It wil 
ebeck the raising of great single crops for dis- 
tant markets aud prevent the ‘land butchering,’ 
resulting from the raising of the same crops 
year after year. The American farmer can stand 
some more of the talked-about oppression of 
protec'ion.” [Applause.]—N. Y. Tribune. 


een eeeemeninippeeeneneemeninetmnneenaneaee 


SAND FOR GRASS LAND. 


WE often hear farmers say that a dressivg of 
sand on their grass land is equal to a dressing of 
manure. No doubt there are meadows where 
sand is peeded quite as much as manure; such 
meadows are either nct properly drained or are 
made up entirely of vegetable substance. Be- 
fore sandivg a meadow it is always best to exam- 
lue it close enough to setile the question wheth- 
er the soil is entirely deficient in silex, or 
whether it is tuo wet for the better qualities of 
grass to grow. If too wet, then a survey should 
be made to ascertain if the water cannot be 
drawn off to a lower level cheaper than tke 
whole meadow can be raised by carting on 
sand. As a rule, it is cheaper to draw the 
water lower than to make the meadow higher 
by filling it up. In fact, to attempt to raise a 
meadow with sand very often proves a failure, 
especially a wet, deep meadow; for, the bottom 
being spongy, the weight of sand often settles 
the surface lower than before; and, when a 
meadow once gets to settling, there is no help for 
it unless the water can be drawn cff so as to 
jeave two or three feet of the soil above the 
water level ; and even then the meadow will con- 
tinue to settle for some years. A meadow that 
is taorougbly drained requires but a light drees- 
jpg of sand to furnish to the grass all of the 
siiex that it requires. In fact, the farmer who 
beds his cattle with dry sand will furnish his 
meadow laud all that is needed. If the grass 
does not grow by the liberal application of such 
manure, the farmer may suspect that the pris- 
ence of water does more injury than the defi- 
ciency of sand. 

Oar observation is that all through the coun- 
try, as a rule, the meadow grass land is not 
properly drained. The water stands too near 
the surface. No doubt when the meadows were 
first drained, they were dry enough; but in 
draining them the fact that they were to settle 
was not thought of. Very few have any idea 
how much a meadow that has alwavs been near- 
ly under water, will settle when the water is 
drained off and the soil 1s left to decay. It is 
often the case that, when the water in a meadow 
is drawa down two feet, the land will settle from 
twelve to fifteen inches, when no sand is appiied ; 
but, if six inches in depth of sand be applied, it 
will pot only settle six inches more than with- 
out the sand, but if the bottom be soft it will 
sometimes settle below the water. Before sand- 
ing a meadow to any depth it is important that 
the hardness of the bottom of ths meadow 
should be known; if the meadow is not deep 
and the soil firm, the sand may be applied often 
with good results ; but, if the meadow be made 
up of alight peat, and is of considerable deptb, 
sand should be applied only in small quantities. 
Ten cords to the acre is enough to apply at any 
one time. We repeat that our meadows, as a 
rule, nee i draining more than tkey need svand- 
ing — Massachuselts Plowman, 


FEEDING ROOTS IN WINTER. 


Or all root crops turnips are the easiest to 
grow ; aud they produce largely, possessing also 
a greater feeding value than many suppose, not 
only because they are Lutritious, but also tbat 
they serve as a dietary food. Although usually 
thrown away the tops are as valuable as the 
rcots, and should not be wasted when cut off. 
It is estimated that turnips derive from tbe soil, 
in every ten tons of the crop removed, about 
sixty pounds of potash, sixteen pounds of soda, 
sixteen pounds of lime, and twenty pcunds of 
phosphoric acid. The tops take from the s»il 
about sixteen pounds of potash, twenty-two of 
lime, and seven of phosphoric acid. For feed- 
ing, the average quanti‘y of dry matter is over 
eight per cevt., of which one per cent. is pro- 
tein, nine percent. crude fiber (carbo-hydrates) 
and 0.8 per cent. mineral ash. Asan animal 
usually consumes a large amount of turvips at 
a meal, the proportion of nutritious matter 
eaten is quie a quantity, although it must be 
admi'ted that a great proportion is water. Ani- 
mals in wintir often become disgusted with tne 
sameness of diet. Grain, fodder, and hay 
are excellent, but ru:culent tood is required by 
animals if they are to be kept in a healthy con- 
dition ; and turnips answer well for such a pur- 
pose. There is no cheaper food than a large 
cauldron of cooked turnips, salted to taste, and 
thickened with bran and meal tothe consistency 
of musb, as they are then in a fit condition for 








all classes of stock, In England the finest mut- 


ton is produced from turnips, and there is no 
reason why they should not be more extensively 
used here, erpecially as they are so easily pro- 
duced, and ata small cost.—Farm, Field, and 
Stockman. 





FOOD VALUE OF ENSILAGE. 


IN a paper read before the late Ensilage Con- 
gress, Dr. Sturtevant. director of the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, told how, 
in 1885, he bad filled a silo, without any pre- 
caution, with fodder-corn of various kinds, 
and at datesall alorg from August 10:h to 19h. 
The lots, as they were put in, were tramped 
sufficiently to lev’l the mass, and up to August 
28th, the fodder in the silo was not covered. At 
that date the planks were Jaid on, but removed 
September 3d, when some amber corn fodder 
was dropped in. September 4th the planks 
were laid on, the silonow being completed. No 
weights were used. November 18th, on examina 
t.on, it was found that the epsilage at four 
inches dewn was in excellent condition. Decem 
ber 19th, about three inches of the upper por- 
tion were rotten, but below this the ensilage 
Was in good preservation. 

Dr. Sturtevant also gave the results of scme 
figures bearing upon the food value of ensilage 
when fed as an adjunct to other foods, When 
the ra'ion was 18 pounds of an even mixture of 
meal and bran, together with about 70 pounds 
of ensilage daily, and this compared with the 
same amount of grain with 30 pounds of the 
same dried fodder which, putin the silo, formed 
the ensilage, and the same amount of grain, 
with 20 pounds of hay, the following conclusions 
were justified by the results—viz., that 26 
pounds of fodder-corn were tbe « quivalent of 70 
pounds of the ensilage, or 18 pounds of hay. 
Expressing these results in tabular form, using 
100 pounds as tbe unit for comparison: 

Oue hundred pounds of ensilage were the 
equivalent of 38 pounds of fodder-corn. 

One hundred pounds of ensilage were the 
equivalent of 26 pounds of hay. 

One hundred pounds of fodder-corn were the 
equivalent of 262 pounds of ensilage. 


Ond bundred pounds of fodder-corn were the 
equivalent of 69 pounds of hay. 

One hundred vounds of hay were the equiva- 
lent of 381 pounds of ensilage. 

One hundred pounds of hay were the equiva- 
lent of 145 pounds of fodd r corn. 

Dr. Sturtevant did not recommend the pre- 
portions of ensilage «ss used in his trias. 
His experience leads bim to believe thatin ac- 
dinon to bay and grain about twenty-five pounds 
of ensilage can be fed daily per cow with ac- 
vantege.— N. Y. World. 


WINTER FEEDING EXPENSIVE. 


Mucu of the stock feeding in our Northern 
States is done at a time when severe cold ie 
quires a large consump‘ion of food to main‘ain 
animal heat. When we remember that the con- 
sumption of carbon for this purpose takes just 
89 much from the same substance changed int»> 
fat, it will be seen that the winter feeder is tou 
beavily weighted to make apy very decided suc- 
cess. With hogs this is everywhere recognized 
as true, The bulk of the pork product is usu- 
ally marketed on the first approach of cold 
weatber. The price may, and often does, ad- 
vance after this, but not generally enough to 
pav for the extra expense. And if tbe pork is, 
put in the barrel, it can be kept for the ngher 
pric s «xoected jater in the season at no vost 
other than’the trifling one of barrels and sait.— 
American Cult vator. 

AGRICULTURAL 





















25th Edition. 108 Pages, explains 
the business. Symptoms and rem- 
edies for all diseases. Written by 
a farmer for farmers. 25 cts. in 
stamps, or one ct. a year for my 
experience. A 50 page III. Cir. free. 


A. M. LANG, Cove Dale, Ky. 
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WM. C. WILSON, Florist. 
GREENHOUSES, Astoria, L. I. N. Y. 

STORE 45 W. 14TH STREET, W. Y. CITY. 

Plant and Floral Decorations attended to, and 
‘arranged in the most artistic manner, at moder 
late rates. 

My general and descriptive Catalogue of Roses, 
Palms, Orchids, Choice Greeihouse and Bed- 
ding Plants mailed to all applicants. 


ALL KINDS OF NUR“ERY 
BOTTOM RATES. 


Catalogues free. Address 
MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES, 
P. O. Drawer 291, RocueEster, N.Y 
Refer to Bank of Monroe, Rochester, N. Y 


STOUK AT 





Experimental Stations are very useful It is stated 
thit the first one was organized about thirty-five 
years ago, in Germany, in a rich agricultural district. 
About the same time, Baugh & Sons, of Pennsy!vania 
commenced to mapufacture a Super-Phosphate o 
raw or unburnt bones. Althouch they have within 
the above period had mauy imitators, the 


PIONEEK FERTILIZERS, 


BAUGH’S RAW BONE MANURES. 


been made by them year after year, with cradu- 
oar clhaalon sales. nntil their use is common 1D 
every quarter of the land where manures are used, 
For Baugh's Phosphate Guide, prices, etc., addrese 
BAUGH & SONS, 
Manufacturers, 





20 South Delaware Ayeuue,Philadelphin, P 
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(From the Rural New Yorker, January 16th, 1886.) 
EXPERIMENT GROUNDS OF THE 
RURAL NEW YORKER. 


STABLE MANURE vs. FERTILIZERS FOR 
POTATOES. TESTIS UF NEW VARIE- 
TIES CONTINUED. 


MANURE U8, FERTILIZERS. 


ON no other crop have we had such tlling 
results from the use of chemical fertilizers as 
compared with farm mann e as upon potatoes ; 
and this has been the case curing the past eight 
years without apy exc’p ion that we now re- 
call. This seems to have been the experience 
of many other farmers. 

The cxperiment which we now have to record 
is no exception, though all the conditions 
seemed favorable to a decided and impartial 
test. 

The land (a sandy loam) hed never received 
any chemical fertilizers, and for 15 years at 
least, no manure of avy kind. Two plots were 
measured off, one-tenth of an acre each, thati3 
132x33 feet. The first received three tous of 
stable manure, or at the rate of 30 tons to the 
acre in October. The serd potatoes (Great 
Eastern) were cut to two eves each and planted 
April 22d, in drills two and a-half feet apart and 
14 inches apart in the drills. Both plots were 
cultivated once and hoed twice, the soil beg 
kept level without any hilling-up about the 
plants. The yield was 24 bushels and three 
pecks, or at the rate of 247.50 bushels to the 
acre, of which 80 per cent. were marketable. 

The second plot received, instead of the 
stable manure, 200 pounds of the 


MAPES’ POTATO FERTILIZER, 


or at the rate of one ton to the acre, the seed 
piecer, distance of planting aud treatment being 
just the same as with tne first plot. The yield 
was 27}¢ bushels, ur at the rate of 275 bushels 
to the acre, of which niuety per cent. were 
marketable. The potatoes were smoother and 
brighter and less injured by wire-worms than 
those of the manure plot. 

The cost of the manure delivered was three 
dollars per ton, or nioe dollars for the plot. 
The cost of the po'ato fertilizer was $48 pyr 
ton. or $4.80 for the plot. The guaranteed 
analysis of the la ter was, ammonia 4.50 to 5 
per cent.; phosphoric acid 8 to 10 per cent. ; 
potash 6 tu8 per cunt. ; magnesia, lime. soda, 
e'c., formiug the rest, 

The season was uafayorible throughout. 





New Pamphlet on the Mapes’ Manures for 
Vegetables, Potatoes, Corn, Oats, Fruits, ‘Top 
Dressing Grass, etc., sent gratis on receipt of 
postal address. 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co, 


158 Front Street, New York. 





WHY BE SATISFIED 
WITH 


Half of What Your Farm Can Prodace, 


WHEN, BY USING 


H.J.BAKER & BRO.’S 


COMPLETE MANURES 


Nuper Phosphates, 


Youcan DOUBLE YOUR CROP at very little 
additional expense? These manures contain just the 
Flant food the various crops require. ONE TRIAL 
WILL CONVLNCE, Send for descriptive pam 


phlet to 
H. J. BAKER & BRO., 
215 PEARL STREET, New York, 
Established 1850. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


Manufactured at 
Woods "oll, Yass. 
x _. BY_THE 

: Pacific Guano Co., 

, ‘ of & oston. 

Owing to an original 
high quality which hax 
been maintained during 
twenty-one years, the 
demand now calls for 
50,000 tonsa year, 

On this record we ask 
you to try 1t, whether on 
Lawn, Farm, Gardeu or 
Orchard 

Pampblets containine 
S directions, testimonials 

» and local areuts names 
==. forwarded free. 


waaay GLIDDEN & CURTIS. 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mars, 
ee cee mene wom ee 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
We can supply Files or Binders for Tux LNDE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tur 
Ixperzrpeyy” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
Vers, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
vered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
poh Sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
States, on the receipt of one dollar and 

Cents cach, The geug! price is $1 50. 
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OF inde of p= Pe part. FARMS &MILLS 











printing. Cir- for a book of ages of blany 4 |For Sale & Exchange. 
cular sent free type. cuts, &c. cards, cen alFR Cc 
4O8SEPH WATSON. 19 Murrav Street, New Yor: R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., E ‘ae 











ing High Class Seeds suitable for Frames. 


Per Packet. Per Packet. 
Thorburn’s Gilt Edge Snowba!] Caulifl»wer.25c. , Earliest Roman Carmine Turnip Radish... .10c. 
New Bronze Foliaged Trophy Tomato...... 10c. | Early Etampes Cabbage......  ............ 1c 
Improved New York Purpie Egg Plant..... lc. | Improved White Plume Celery............. 25e. 
Golden Perfection Nutmeg Melon.......... 10c. | Early White Forcing Lettuce............... 10¢ 


The Eignt Sorts, including One “Thorburn” Potato, for $1. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


JM, THORBURN & Co..T3 SOANS! NEWYORK. 















OCHESTER OMMERCIAL N URSERIES. 













SPECIALTIES AND NOVELTIES. 





We call attention toa few articles of merit—many of them New and Bare, all of them 
dcsii able, and especially recommended to our customers. _ These and a great a others 
are described in our Catalogues, The Ornamental Catalogue (including ROSES), 
contains a beautiful colored plate of the Clematis ** Lanuginosa Candida.” These Catalogues, 
both Fruit and Ornamental, also the Wholesale List, if desired, will be sent to any address 
on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 


FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS. 


A most extensive assortment and stock of all tae best varieties, Newand Old. In AP= 
PLES we mention “stump,” “Mann,” “ Beitigheimer,” ‘“ Wealthy,” etc.; in PEARS, 
“Kiefer,” “Kred’k Clapp,’ “ Rutter,’ * Dr. Reeder,” Belle of Beaufort” and the beautiful little 
“Wargaret;? in CHERRIES, “Black Russian,’ “ Olivet,’  ‘“ Montmorency;” in 
PLUMS, “Hudson River Purple.’ and others; in PEACHES, “Gartield,” “Lord 
Palmerston,” * Wheatland” and ** Roser,?? a variety said to be free from yellows and to 
come true from seed; in QUENCES, “Champion” and Rea’s Mammoth ; in GOOSE- 
BERRIES, the new “ Industry ; in GRAPES, the “ Niagara,” the new white ** Eme- 
pire State®? and a great many others; and in SMALL FRUITS, all the best sorts, 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBBERY, ETC. 


Beech, Purple-Leaved, a well known but comparatively rare tree; Birch, “ Fas- 
tiyiata” (Pyramidal), in form like the Lombardy Poplar; Bireh, Cut-Leaved, with beautiful 
feathery foliage and drooping branches; Birch, Young's Weeping, an elegant new variety ; 
Catalpa, a splendid object when in full bloon; Hornbeam, a beautiful ornamental 
Hedge Plant, can be trimmed into any form; Magnolias, the »Chinese Hybrid sorts, 
hardy and very beautiful; Maples, many varieties, including the Purple-Leaved Sycamore 
and the new S¢hwedleril, with svlendid red foliage; Prunus Pissardil, (Purple-Leaf 
Plum), an elegant Novelty, perfectly hardy; Phellodendron (or Chinese Cork tree), 
hardy and Oricntal in appearance; Elms, Purple-Leaved, and several other striking kinds ; 
Virgilia Lutea, rare and perfectly hardy, the handsomest of all the trees bearing pea- 
shaped flowers; Iydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora, the finest of the new hardy 
shrubs; Syringa, Golden-Leaved, quite new and very striking; Spirea Aurea, a fine 
yellow-leaved shrub; Wisteria Alba, a charming companion to the Purple variety; 
Rhododendrons, fine imported plants in variety of colors, 

—The Clematis is becoming immensely popular. We mention a few varieties, 

CLE T S$ they are all very elegant and so easy  Tcaitivetion. Coccinea, bright coral 

sacriet flowers; Sackmanil, intense purple, wonderfully profuse; Lanuginosa Candida, 

white (see cutin Catalogue); "The Gem, delicate lavender, very_elegant; Standishil, 

purple, blooms early in season very profusely: John Gould Veitch, flowers double, bright 

lavender blue; Eielena, white; Henryl, fine large creamy white; Madam Grange, red- 
dish crimson, and a good many other splendid varieties. Everybody wants them when seen. 

EOSES,.—A great collection, embracing hundreds of the best varieties. Good, strong, 
solid plants—not weaklings. 

@® PREE ROSES, from Europe. 4 to 5 fect high, 


dress W. §. LITTLE, steers Rochester, N.Y. 



































~==¥HALF A MILLION GARDENS }<-=:- 
klacHenelert, 


S LANTS 


Our Green-house Establishment at 


Our Seed Warehouses, the largest in 
Jersey City is the most extensive in 


New York, are fitted up with every ap- 
pliance for the prompt and careful ae Annual Sales, 2!4 Million 
lants. 


filling of orders. 
@ Our Catalogue for 1886, of 140 pages, containing colored plates, descriptions and illustrations 
of the NEWEST, BEST and RAREST SEEDS and PLANTS, will be mailed on receipt of 


6 cts. (in stamps) to cover postage. 
RSON & GO, * #21, certant st. 


PETER HEND 
Floral 


Guide 


A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plates, and 1000 Illustrations, with descriptions of 
the best Flowers and Vegetables, prices of S$7E}7IDS and Plants, and how to grow 
them. Printed in English and German. Price, only 10 cents, which may be deducted from 
Tt tells what you want for the garden, and how to get it instead of running to the grocery at the last 
moment to buy what seeds happen to be left over, meeting with disappointment after weeks of waiting. 


AT HEADOU MRAERS, SEEDS, JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N.Y. 


















































first order. 
























LOVETT’S GUIDE 
—TO— 
Fruit Culture 


cs, Is abook ot 70 pages with Illuminated Cover 
<> embellished with nearly 200 Engravings ot Or- 
chard and Small Fruits, Nuts, &c. % Gives Honest 
Descriptions of over 400 Varieties of Fruits, including all varie- 
ties worthy of cultivation, both new and oid, instructions for 
Planting, Pruning, Cultivation and Management, Low Prices for 
Trees and Plants, and directions so clear that even a novice 
can readily determine what and how to order, Price with Colored 
Plates, 10c; without plates, 5c. Price List of Trees and Plants Free. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 

A sixteen-page Monthly devoted exclusively to the Orchard, 
Vineyard, Nursery and Garden,thoroughly edited by prac- 

fm tical fruit growers,well illustrated, spicy, progress re- 
i liable, strictly first-class in every respect ; without a rival in 
Horticultural journalism. 50 ctsa year; Three months trial trip 
10 cts; Specimen copy free, @ 








J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, New Jerse 








THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which wil! be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie, Size 

OE IL iasthinatienscbnnsinmmmendaanatecioias 82 00 
rhe same. in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver. .............+sseccese 
fHE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED SLATES 
Size, 26x40......... 


20 00 


The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H 
Ritchie, the Engraver... ............cccccescecoss 15 0 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S GRANT. Size, idx... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 0v 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENI SCHUYLER COLFAX 
Size, 16xz0 





le ererccecececsccecece Seecerrerececeecsess 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, I6x2¢ eo 1 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20.......... ..... 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white pape: 
and wil) be sent. postnaid. on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN ” 

By Frank B. Carventer. Bound in Uloth 















360 pages. Price... Ceeercteeccccccocccccccccesece 6 TB 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, id te EO a 
Orders. with the cash inclosed. to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway. New Yor 
Che Independent, 
o} ~S 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
‘¥ vv 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
32 Numbers (postage free)................0 seee- 83 UO 
39 © (9 mos.) (postage free., --- 225 
26 . (6 mos,) oe i 50 
17 1. (4 mos.) - = 100 
13 (8 mos.), — 716 
7 7 (1 month), a 30 
2 ha (2 weeks), - 20 
t Number (i week), 7 10 
One subscription two years........ .......cccec 00 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
Peis: babii nciinenpesansesnicensesedebstaces + 5 00 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
SP patnns cctgherpeidtincssoctesane eoseceee - 700 
One subscription three years................ .... 27 OO 
Four subscriptions. one year each,in one re. 
Oo oman -O0 Stas pe eneaneiieee’ 8 50 
One subscription four years... ..........e... 8 50 


Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
mittance 
One subscription five years,.... - 
Apy number over five at the same rate, invari- 
ably with one remittance. 
Postaze to any Foreign Country in the Universe} 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM Sus. 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription ass 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stam,s. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil} 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaoft the tome 
for which payment is made, 


Sample Copies Free upon Application. 


82 Make all remittances payable to the order of Tue 
INDEPENDENT. 


ob register ietters whenever , 
fe by Pcstal Notes at the tak of the 
No Dawes entered 
tue money ip advan = the subscription buoks without 
. * are particular! sted 

the expiration of their subscri tions, whieh is pn 

given on the yellow address abel on the last page of 

the Raper. and to renew two or three weeks previous 
© expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


to 
THE RECEIPT of th 
of the 
for the FIRST subscri fon. pn ae receipt 


made either the first or second week after the 
when a postage stamp is received 


mail. 
essere. ON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our ts i 
= iL ee to receive subscriptions 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


THE INDEPENDENT's special Clubb‘ng List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-Liet. 


P.-0. Box 2787, 








RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
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There is no class 
of persons who should 
pay more attention tc 
the guadity of the soap 
used upon their cloth- 
ing than salaried men 
or persons of limited 
income. Three dol- 
lars per year saved in 
the cost of soap is 
more than likely to 
result in fifty dollars 
worth of amage 
to the articles it is 
used upon. Professor 
Cornwall,of Princeton 
College, says, “The 
“Ivory Soap is of 
“great purity and 
“more than average 
“cleansing power.’ 
A word to the wise is 
sufficient. 


Free of charae. A full-size cake of Ivory Soap will 

sent to any one who cannot it of their grocer, 

etn Malt rag te aig sent to Procter 
Please tion this paper. 








LeBOSQUET 






APPARATUS 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


WEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


DUPLIGATE over" soncrscin, 

Diamonds and 

PRESENTS." 
» low. 


Price List sent on receipt of Stamp. 


J, H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., N. Y. 


ALT. ONONDAGA F. F. 


Dairy and Tabie SALT. 


The it, Str it, Best and CO! Ay 
made. a as ae — = 


Market. mphed 
B pamglo in } . anon % of the bo ta 
pater 4 4 


a FS 











wet i si LA U4 oe 


J _W. BARKER, Sec'y, Syracuse, N.Y 


MURDOCK'S LIQUID FOOD. 








GRAP ed PE T. $. HUB INES 


Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patert Foote spd Shoes. 1am vow metvfacturng them‘on a large scal 
with new and machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for eelf- measurement for men, 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to eymmetry and com- 
fort. I make no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots ~ _—— are unsurpassed either in materia] or 





wystmenchip by any goods in an country. ang and m. goods are euperior in every respect to all 
t the same who desh pt lores sod aboes should send for my /ree trated pam- 
jets, ‘which will give rion tet ea hig eomneice that is required. it will pay you 7 f an tor the pampaie ets. 


leather of all U 1 
esther eT ee Bisckine” for ladies’ or gentlemen's yy .and shoes, and to make them soft and 


ect EE CC QMRER. Inve Inventor oF and Macutsct ure urer oy 2 Sa er atent Boots and Shoes and Patent 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK- AP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable hed wn ae are made of the finest silk 
and best Australiana wool. Aistinguis them by their softness and 
Seoate and saguinatty ot finish. aw on - the same in 
“ee thus 8 enabling to match < piéce. one genuine unless ro fed on a“ Var- 
nished Board,” which is Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard shades 


of black. 
ane Great ¢ Church LI LICHT 4 RE 
Soa 
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nd size of fea iether ged carta. Poms liberal Soe kw 


5 TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal Oy ee Se the Society of Arts for 


and meritorious 
i useful pt - 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 
APER pseiteofioretivendeee | WELLS, RIGHARDSON & 


en nced or otherwise. Teen 

finds E 
ent, or can mach erie ferreerse ls QU QUID GLU E 
Gere iamalie | iemeraeane 
ira le Bprace Te tueiheg vats Rasa Coneat tai a FREE 

















YOUCAN DYE Cc LOR 





colors. color 
colored & samples and Dve olor Bbto' 
. Oonperend Brouse Lag y use—only 


















fives 2, re erates te 


H, ay : TROMBULL. Saas D., of yy Sunday-schoot 
TER i D.D., of The Congregationatist, Send For Price List and Catalogue 


Rhos Ra's DD. of the hee Pore Oe. os 


E Fs: T.D.D., of The Beaminer, New York. Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 

rae 2 ere ty Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
if, kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 

wee s ROBES. i rt best material which money and skilled 

6, 80K SE. DD. of The Heveld labor can produce. Address, 

18440 RRR 1rT, D.D., of The Christian Standard, 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 
ede pitare Bet eal gives a likeness of the editor 


Waterioo. N. V. 
b /cC (ft oo a -executed fac-cizaile re 
bremtactlon of the f ‘the iteelf. ‘The 


S Pare ss picture 
one of the Foy over produced by 
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ee oe as STANDARD 
Shot STicene cuore SLT SPOOL 


THE meee 
P. O. Bex 2787. New Verk. 


EDUCATION. 


SILE. 














At, and profit- 
eee 30 a fall, eoooens. No 
CHT 1 niK's "B s 100 exes 


ERI sae ea reoker (oom: 

er a 

EST TEACHERS. aan FORRIOK, ees mang bea jd 

Ere retro ten H: beet sy yy Ph ay Sy . oe 
Good Schools free 


I Prowerty rented aos re 


wwe tT 12. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN E, Mth Serest, N. Y. “en 


















The auestion is often ssked, Ho " does M DOC ‘s was © aN OTe: 
Wetter Ly Dr B. W. Abbott's report for isa. ne athe sce SOROOL, 4 ST. 7" An absolute CHI 
the State Inspector of Foods for Massachu pment co oe fect tation of the i na 
a ze ‘o lamps to_ explode. 
5 zs “lies UB Gor. a4 cents for BE: 
53 e je fi six- iy on poultry, 
5 se: fare 901 frames to OH! EVANT MOORE, A | ®cubators, diseases, e‘c. 
Ls ae 0.43 ~~ nsiha: a ml 
, . 0 . Il. 
‘ ME N AND F GN TEACHERS 
is oe 2 1] ATR ARIE EG PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
De iis 0060 194 | ilies. Applyto” 





re’s “do. 
Murpoox’s Liguip Foon contains I4.10 per cent. o 
albumen; all I other foods do not conta: in apy. Com- 
Tood does not contain over one per cent. that is 


tains lese organic matter than common food, 


aud 4 food iy 16.8; the other prepara- 
is from ay wy to 60.50 cent. 
tible pe 


42 of | Ne Se fe! ing 

by “The others contain fro other pre sat. 
tione awe as they “91. Theo : 

y Munpocn’s Liqurp Foop ex- 


ree f te show 
cels ar ae foods a AA poopauattqne in meling new 
blood, and cleansing the system of disease. 


Mardeock’s Liquid Feed Ce., Besten. 
VICTOR 


BYCYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 


HIGHEST GRADE KNOWN. 


* jo—it will mak: 
You cap rides ores ie you Eat, Sleep, 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Besten. 








MRS. M. J. is Usion Square, New York. 





yvgesn, < N. ze 


GeO adele ak 
with s complete 6 is of Painting 


Ghamistry os nd Phyaics.¢ bavinets of Natural eel 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Professo! -three Teachers, a 
sere its Tee work, een at present 
Catalogu: 7. = 
RYLAND K KENDRICK’ D D.D.. 


*Oberline = 


ligio uen elective oeadine: 1 as studen ts — 
py J.B . Sec is no 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY ohae Htoinc —Under the’ the Ool- 


Oberlin. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


stfengul and whol 


p marvel of purity 
H than 


[wholescrenoes, More economical 

euners be cannot be sold in my competition 

with them dtede cr low Segt, short weigh’ 
oe only in cans. 


t, alum or 


Phospha' 


te powders. 


OCH & SON’S 


ENT FRE Fashion Catalogue. 











arch luth, 

— lists 

s*, Children’ 8, 

wear ‘a coe ing 

5 prion ‘ower than those of any 

house in the United | States, Complete 


gatisincts on yy gv or owe ~ 
H, KO OC 
h Ave. and Sorh Ste, Ny ‘chs 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, > 
a onl 
Branch W: 
87 John et ——e eek, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago 
MANUFACTURERS oF 
PUMPS. 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain d 
Fix: Iron P curbs, Yard 

ts, Street Washers, 














TRAVEL. 


State Line Steamers. 


NEW YORK, GLASGOW np BELFAST. 
UGH TICKETS 
LIVERPOOL. LONDON 1 AND Y DUBLIN 
A. 1 staunch oui Je buat ee steamers, First-class pas- 
senger Sones. 
First Cabin. . . -B35 to B40. 
‘to Yocaiton. 


cording 
Excursion good for one year.............-. 865 and $75. 
No live fsck carried on these steamers. a in- 
on of lanes ana oueer faserepption « apply 
UsSTIN é a Generai Toeate. 


w Yor 
Parcels. Pac ages, Freight mnt and Valuables forwarded 
ies CI Darts o of < Sevens, at lowest rates, by BALDWIN’s 














HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 
Southern Winter Resorts. 


far-famed BERMUDAS, with an equable 
winter tein ture or seventy dexrees, beautiful 





scenery and 100 : 
t and is reached by the magnificent 
iron. otes ners OR TNOCO or TRINIT ‘fr 


4 : gt ps D. aleo afford - 
t ours, & ip 
dal and ‘ales Dtoambant ip Co., Fay New Pare ork 





For descriptive pampbiets, dates of sailing and pas- 
sage, apply to 
A, EMILIUS OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
51 Broadway, New York. 
ARTHUR AHERN, Sec'y, Quebec, Canada. 


ST, DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. ¥- 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 


Washington, D. C. 
Redecorated and Refurnished, a Hotel 
of quiet Elegance, Celebrated for ite 
Cuisine. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Pronrietor 
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